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HERCULES EXCLUSUS: PROPERTIUS, IV, 9. 


Although scholars are beginning to appreciate the sophistica- 
tion and wit of Propertius, I cannot find a single interpretation 
of Elegy IV, 9 that even intimates awareness of its clever 
methods. Richard Heinze, in his brilliant, but occasionally 
erratic monograph, “Ovids elegische Erzühlung," briefly ana- 
lyzed the means by which Propertius converted an epic topic into 
an elegiac one. After numerous just remarks, he called atten- 
tion to the portrait of Hercules that resulted: in Propertius, 
claimed Heinze, Hercules is the pathetic sufferer, the unending 
toiler, a man who merits our sympathy. And, according to 
Heinze, Propertius probably drew this sentimental conception 
of Hercules from Hellenistic sources.? Rothstein, too, sensed a 
note of gloom, almost of bitterness in this elegy.? In my opinion, 
both Rothstein and Heinze misinterpreted the tone of this poem. 

More recently, Pierre Grimal has discussed this poem with a 
different purpose, to define what he calls the intentions of 
Propertius.* He, too, notes the fact that Vergil made Hercules 
an important theme of Aeneid VIII, but he assumes, unlike 
Heinze, that Propertius is in entire agreement with Vergil. 


1R. Heinze, “ Ovids elegische Erzählung,” Séchs. Berichte, LXXI, 7 
(1919), pp. 81 ff. 

? Heinze refers to the lament of Megara (Moschus 4, and especially 
line 11) as an example of the pathetic Hercules. 

3 M. Rothstein, Die Elegien des Sextus Propertius (Berlin, 1920-24), 
IL, p. 332: “Eine trübe, beinahe verdriessliche Stimmung herrscht in 
dem ganzen Gedicht." 

* P. Grimal, Les intentions de Properce et la, composition du livre IV 
des Elégies (Collection Latomus, Vol. XII [Brussels, 19531), pp. 14 ff. 
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Thus, since Hercules serves as a prototype of Aeneas and 
Augustus in Aeneid VIII, it is plain, argues Grimal, that Pro- 
pertius also exalted Augustus in this elegy. Indeed, Propertius 
has outdone Vergil, for, whereas Vergil contented himself with 
narrating the story of Hercules and Cacus (appealing to Augus- 
ius), Propertius describes that feat and then lavishes attention 
on Hercules’ adventures at the Shrine of Bona Dea (a deity 
cultivated especially by Livia).5 Entirely satisfied with the tone 
of the elegy, Grimal considers the poem as giving “literary con- 
secration and almost poetic justification to the deeds of Augus- 
tus.^* I submit that Grimal has misinterpreted the poem even 
more gravely than Heinze, but that both theories suffer from 
their failure to discern Propertius! wit. 

I hope to demonstrate that Propertius wrote neither a gloomy 
poem nor a servile justification of the Augustan Program, but 
that he treated Hercules with the same amused sophistication as 
earlier he had devoted to his amator; that in fact he frankly 
places Hercules in a situation that is altogether appropriate to 
the elegiac lover, outside the closed door of a puella, begging to 
be admitted. If Hercules is cast as an elegiac exclusus amator, 
then he can hardly make a clear impression either as a heroic 
prototype of Augustus or as a seriously sorrowing, pathetic per- 


5 Grimal assumes that Livia had already demonstrated her interest in 
the shrine at the time that Propertius wrote this elegy. We do know 
that by the time Ovid wrote his Fasti (A. D. 8) Livia had restored the 
Shrine (cf. Fasti, V, 148 ff.), but we cannot fix the date of restoration. 
Ovid does not tell anything about Hercules here, and he recounts the 
tale of Hercules and Cacus in a totally different context (Fasti, I, 
543 ff.). For other details about the sanctuary of Bona Dea, see G. 
Lugli, I monumenti antichi di Roma e suburbio (Rome, 1938), III, 
p. 589. 

€ See pp. 16-17: “Le poète a délibérément choisi deux sanctuaires 
[Grimal is drawing conclusions about Elegies 9 and 10] sur lesquels 
s'était penchée la sollicitude impériale et il les a ‘illustrées’ de façon 
à mettre en pleine lumière les associations historiques ou légendaires 
qui leur avaient valu cette faveur. Properce ne fait done autre chose 
en ces deux piéces qu'apporter la consécration littéraire, et comme la 
justification poétique, à des actes d'Auguste." Grimal, * Enée à Rome 
et le triomphe d'Octave," R.E.A. LIII. (1951), pp. 51 ff., points out that 
Octavian chose August 12, the day when Roman ritual commemorated 
the founding of the Ara Maxima, to celebrate his Actian iriumph. 
Hence, the other Augustan writers had good reason to connect Hercules 
and Augustus. 
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sonage. Heinze properly sought for the distinctly elegiac quali- 
ties in Propertius narrative, but he missed the chief element. 
Had he observed that Hercules was reduced almost to a conven- 
tional amator, he would also have recognized that Hercules’ 
pathos is no more convincing, in Propertius’ narrative, than the 
misery of the pleading lover.’ 

There are several important facts about the construction of 
this elegy, but the most obvious is that Propertius devoted twenty 
lines to Hercules and Cacus and nearly fifty lines to Hercules 
and Bona Dea. Both Heinze and Grimal argue from this that 
Propertius felt greater interest in the tale of Bona Dea. As to 
why he did so, they disagree. Grimal stresses dubiously Proper- 
tius’ desire to flatter Livia; Heinze argued that Propertius 
avoided a subject more appropriate to epic in order to treat a 
story congenial to elegy. Heinze came closer to the truth of the 
situation, except that he tended to think of Propertius as con- 
stricted by his genre too much. It is not that Propertius avoided 
the heroic as inappropriate in elegy; rather, Propertius sought 
to make the heroic Hercules somewhat silly and so chose an 
elegiac situation for his major adventure. 

What may be called the lesser adventure, so far as this poem 
is concerned, was elaborately treated by four other Augustan 
writers who have survived and probably numerous others who 
have disappeared. These five accounts have been the subject 
of several studies. Since Propertius! brief story follows the 
pattern of no one account known to us, it is probably safe to 
admit that we do not possess sufficient information to decide 
where he drew his details from. However, I do consider it 
important that Propertius suppresses certain elements of the 
story which might tend to enlarge the Roman and Augustan 
significance of Hercules’ conquest of Cacus. For one thing, he 
never mentions Evander and the inhabitants of the site of Rome 


"The most recent discussion of the pleading lover is that of F. O. 
Copley, Ewclusus Amator: a Study in Latin Love Poetry (Baltimore, 
1956). Copley does discuss the use of the convention to interpret a 
scene in Propertius IV, 11 (pp. 79 ff.), but he does not refer to this poem. 

8 See, for example, J. G. Winter, “The Myth of Heracles at Rome,” 
Roman History and Mythology, ed. H. A. Sanders (New York, 1910), 
pp. 171-273; F. Münzer, Cacus der Rinderdieb (Program Basel, 1911); 
and F. Sbordone, “Il ciclo italico di Eracle,” Athenaeum, XIX (1941), 
pp. 72-96, 149-80. 
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nor their feelings at the death of the three-headed monster? 
Again, whereas Vergil Livy, and Ovid all insist that the con- 
quest of Cacus accounts for the origin of the Ara Maxima, 
which commemorates Hercules’ great achievement, Propertius 
pointedly postpones the establishment of the Ara Maxima until 
a less heroic occasion, that is, until after the major adventure. 
And the aition that he introduces for the altar is altogether 
trivial and unheroic. Meanwhile, to commemorate the recovery 
of the cattle more than the defeat of Cacus, Hercules adopts a 
bad etymology and founds the Forum Boarium.’ It is not 
improper to conclude, I believe, that Propertius has sharply 
diverged from the canonic Augustan version, both in detail and 
in tone. 

Another significant fact about the elegy’s construction has not, 
so far as I can ascertain, been called to public attention. Proper- 
tius has so artfully told his two different stories as to bring 
out a number of striking correspondences in detail; as if, per- 
haps, he told the tale about Hercules and Cacus primarily to 
introduce a somewhat similar, but more interesting, tale about 
Hercules and Bona Dea. Hercules and his cows are tired on 
teaching Rome (4); later, he appeals to the women in the 
sanctuary to pity him, a tired man (34, 66), tired now from 
battling Cacus. Cacus had given him hospitality (7), but after 
the theft Hercules had battered open the doors of his host’s 
cave (9); from the women he pleads for hospitality (34), asks 
them to open the doors of shrine and cave. For like Cacus, they 
have shut themselves inside a cave (33). Cacus’ cave was fear- 
some (metuendo 9); that of Bona Dea is protected by a fear- 
some law (metuenda 55). Just as Hercules grew angry at Cacus 
(14), so he grows angry when the women refuse to admit him 
(62). And in his wrath, he puts his shoulder to the doors of the 
cave-shrine and bursts them in, exactly as earlier he had broken 
down the doors of Cacus’ cave. Thus, whereas Propertius 
eliminates the heroic interpretation of Hercules’ victory over 
Cacus, at least by comparison with the methods of other 


° The three heads of Cacus (15) seem to have been invented by Pro- 
pertius, almost as if to exaggerate the monstrous nature of the thief. 

10 The correct etymology of Varro (ef. L.L., V, 146) should have 
been well known to Propertius. Varro insisted that Forum Boarium 
originated from the practice of using that area as the cattle market. 
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Augustan writers, he is at pains to include in his brief narrative 
details that will facilitate the transition to his major elegiac tale. 
Besides Propertius' story about Bona Dea, we possess but one 
other by which to assess this elegy. Somewhere in one of his 
religious studies, Varro described a similar episode, and Macro- 
bius, Sat., I, 12, 28 summarized Varro as follows: “In Italy 
women are not allowed to take part in the cult of Hercules 
because, when Hercules was driving the cattle of Geryon through 
the fields of Italy and was thirsty, a woman (mulier) said that 
she could not provide him water, for it was the day on which the 
goddess of women was honored and it was forbidden for men to 
taste anything from the sacred utensils.” Note that Varro 
apparently did not connect Hercules’ thirst with Cacus but 
rather with the labor of being herdsman; and he perhaps did not 
even make Rome the scene of this episode. I doubt that Varro 
described at any great length, if at all, Hercules before the doors 
of the cave-shrine; I doubt, too, that Varro’s Hercules broke 
down any doors. For Macrobius goes directly on with the same 
aetiology that Propertius comes to only after his witty elegiac 
elaboration of this bare account. In short, Varro probably gave 
a simple aetiology: Hercules avenged himself on Italian women 
by refusing them admission to his rites just as they had refused 
him admission even for so slight a thing as a drink of water. 
Propertius then took that aetiology and made it the subject of 
elegiae poetry, neither religious nor heroic nor Augustan. 

The second and major narrative of the poem consists of two 
parts. First, Propertius sets the scene; then, he develops the 
drama through a pair of speeches. At the end comes the aition. 
To set the scene, Propertius suddenly afflicts Hercules with a 
terrible thirst; an irreverent reader might be tempted to think 
that Hercules’ pompous founding of the nobile Forum, not his 
battle with Cacus, produced the thirst. For some inexplicable 
reason, the fertile earth affords no water; and Hercules becomes 
desperate until far off he detects the sound of laughing maidens 


11 We cannot, of course, determine how exactly Macrobius reproduces 
the original. If, however, in Varro Hercules did not trudge on until 
he found available water, but invaded the sanctuary, I should expect 
Macrobius to include it. For Hereules violating the women’s rites 
would then have constituted a potential example for a woman who 
desired to violate his ritual. 
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(23). Holding us in suspense, Propertius extensively describes 
the shaded shrine where the maidens are, a description which 
Heinze considered an elegiac counterpart to Vergil’s magnificent 
epie account of Cacus’ cave. Then, Propertius returns to Her- 
cules and pictures him ridiculously rushing towards the sacred 
grove and ignominiously uttering his pleas before the closed 
doors of the shrine. 

The closed doors are the key to Propertius’ sly interpretation 
of this episode. Twice, in setting the scene, he has referred to 
this fact: the laughing girls are shut in (inclusas puellas 23), 
and the shrine of the women’s goddess is shut (loca clausa 25). 
But if some girls are shut in somewhere laughing, it follows that 
in this elegy we should imagine Hercules, as he pleads with them 
to open the shrine to him, as shut out, exclusus. For Propertius 
has contrived this elegy for this particular situation and the 
paraclausithyron, the speech before the closed door, that he now 
places in Hercules’ mouth. Introducing that speech, he writes 
the significant line: et iacit ante fores verba minora deo (82). 
As soon as a Roman reader saw the phrase ante fores, he would 
have expected the conventional paraelausithyron.'? The second 
hemistich characterizes the speech with a playfulness that. ap- 
pealed to Ovid, who appropriated it verbatim for his Metamor- 
phoses.* Thus, as Hercules had earlier stood before the doors 
of the cave where Cacus had shut himself and his stolen cattle, 
so now he appears before the doors of the cave-shrine of 
Bona Dea.” 

Propertius does not exhaust all the topoi of the paraclausi- 
thyron. Indeed, there are far too many for any one elegist to 
utilize in a single poem. However, the more one reads Hercules’ 
speech and pictures its announced setting, the more obvious it 
becomes that Hercules has been made to resemble the exclusus 
amator. By starting off with laughing girls shut inside a mys- 


12 The phrase ante fores regularly announces a paraclausithyron: cf. 
Tibullus I, 1, 56; 5, 74; Ovid, Ars Am., III, 581 and Met., XIV, 717. 

133 0f. Met., VI, 308. Ovid even uses a similar context: Latona is 
thirsty and has been begging the Lycians to permit her to drink. 

44 Both Vergil and Livy use the verb includere in connection with the 
episode about Cacus: sese inclusit (Aen., VIII, 225), inclusarum boum 
(Livy, I, 7, 7). So it was no great step for Propertius to visualize 
Hercules as exclusus in connection with Cacus. 
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terious building, Propertius immediately evokes the conventional 
situation of the paraclausithyron. Laughter was not properly 
associated with the worship of Bona Dea. Nor did the Romans 
describe her devotees characteristically, in Propertius’ terms, as 
puellae. Would that cool, dignified female Livia have appreci- 
ated being compared to a giggling puella? Properly married 
Roman matrons and the Vestal Virgins (correctly named vir- 
gines) carried out the normal rites in honor of Bona Dea. These 
puellae are quite simply the girls of erotic elegy, the usual 
objects of the affections and impassioned prayers of the con- 
ventional amator.*® 

When Cicero mentions the celebrations of Bona Dea, he 
refers to a scandal which upset Rome in 62 B.C. and forever 
after occurred to mind when people talked of the goddess. I 
mean, of course, the violation of the sacred rites by Clodius, 
who posed as a woman and invaded Caesar’s house in order to 
pursue a love intrigue. Whatever normally went on at the 
ceremonies—and we prohably shall never know exactly—it is 
clear that the female worshippers were mature and respected 
members of the citizen body, who performed ritual that was 
considered of grave public importance. Forbidding the presence 
of men was not a trivial matter, nor did the women utilize the 
occasion, despite the assertions in Juvenal, to indulge in erotic 
pleasures after heavy drinking.** Cicero uses the formal phrase, 
cum pro populo fieret, to describe the ceremonies." By contrast, 
as the thirsty Hercules speaks before the closed doors of the 
shrine, Propertius makes him plead with girls who “ play ” 
(luditis 33) inside. This verb ludere is most violently and 
improperly applied to the solemn occasion. But because it has 
common elegiac associations and frequently refers to love-play, 
it enhances Propertius! chosen interpretation.!* 


15 Of, Cicero's description of events in 62 B.C. (Ad Att., I, 18, 3): 
“credo enim te audisse, cum apud Caesarem pro populo fieret, venisse 
eo muliebri vestitu virum idque sacrificium eum virgines instaurassent.” 

1° Of, Juvenal, VI, 314 ff. Note that he attests to the existence of an 
antrum (328) in connection with the rites. 

17 See the passage cited above, note 15, and the same phrase in Ad 
Att., I, 12, 3. 

18 See R. Pichon, De sermone amatorio apud, Latinos elegiarum scrip- 
tores (Paris, 1902), p. 192. See also the note of R. G. Austin on 
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Hercules pleads with the giggling, playful girls to open the 
doors to him. 'The lover at the door conventionally beseeches, 
prays to the girl inside.? He is tired, he pathetically says. 
Lovers, waiting long hours at the door, forlornly refer to their 
weariness.'? That Hercules is supposedly tired and thirsty from 
heroically combatting Cacus is but part of the wit in Propertius’ 
treatment; Hercules’ words make him no different from the 
conventional lover. Since pathos achieves no results, Hercules 
resorts to another lover’s technique: he tries what Tibullus calls 
fortia verba (Tib., II, 6, 12). These * brave words " may reflect 
various kinds of “bravery”: the lover may threaten to hurt the 
girl or himself; he may proclaim his intention to leave and find 
another girl or to go abroad as a soldier or merchant; instead of 
threatening, the lover may try boasts, prating about his birth, 
his social prestige, his riches, his mighty deeds, his good looks, 
his intelligence, etc. Ovid has rendered this boasting lover with 
acute humor in the portrait of Apollo breathlessly pursuing 
Daphne and vainly calling after her all the proud facts of his 
divinity (Met., I, 490 ff.). Mercury, about to enter the chamber 
of beauteous Herse, is stopped by Aglauros; he proclaims him- 
self a god as Hercules does (ego sum qui... . Met., II, 733), 
admits his passion, and prays Aglauros’ favor, to no avail. And 
the Sun, in love with Leucothoe, enters her apartment and de- 
clares his divinity (ille ego sum... qui.... Met., IV, 226), with 
happy results for him. When, then, Hercules boasts of his fortia 
facta (39) and calls attention to his feat of carrying the world 
on his back (ille ego sum .... 38), he belongs in the erotic 
tradition. 

Finally, the great “ hero” produces a ridiculous and desperate 
argument. Maybe the girls are afraid of him because he looks so 
sunburnt and shaggy and is dressed so uncouthly in his lionskin. 
Unlike Ovid’s Mercury, who carefully spruces up before ap- 
proaching Herse’s room like a regular dandy (cf. cura, Met., 
II, 732), Hercules has had no time to dress for the occasion. 


Cicero, Pro Caelio, 28, 14, in his edition of the speech (Oxford, 1960 °), 
p. 84. 

1? For the verb precor and the noun preces in this context, cf. Pichon, 
pp. 238-9, also Propertius, I, 16, 20 and Ovid, Am., I, 6, 2. Ovid cleverly 
deseribes these prayers in the phrase lenia verba (Am., II, 1, 22). 

29 Of, Tibullus, I, 2, 2. 
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However, he reminds the girls that once he, too, had considerable 
experience as a serving-girl sewing and even wearing feminine 
attire: apta puella fut (50). He would easily fall into the 
notorious role of Clodius. 

The paraclausithyron is over; Hercules has made his prayer 
and complaint at the door in lovers’ words. Propertius, however, 
continues to play with the same elegiac situation. Sometimes, 
the lover may get no answer; or the gatekeeper may respond; 
the girl’s companion or even the girl herself may reply. Usually 
the answer will be: “ Go away.” In this elegy, Hercules receives 
his answer from an elderly priestess (alma sacerdos 51, anus 61). 
To the conventional lover, the old confidante or guardian of the 
beloved is a hateful creature. She always intervenes between 
amator and puella, often with mercenary suggestions (cf. the 
anus in Ovid, Am., I, 8), often urging practical objections that 
run completely counter to blind love. This anus speaks the 
expected words of rejection: limina linque (54).** 

When the exclusus amator fails in his use of lenia verba and 
fortia verba, he may linger agonizedly before the doors until 
daybreak, then go home; or he may become so angry at the cruel 
puella and anus that he attacks her door with crowbars, axes, 
clubs, and the like, bursts it open, and rushes inside to satisfy 
his anger and passion. So elsewhere Propertius refers familiarly 
to the convention of an angry attack on the beloved’s door.?* 
Hercules exclusus waits only long enough to hear the heartless 
response of the old woman, then angrily shatters the door posts 
with those heroie shoulders that once bore the vault of heaven. 
The closed door (ianua clausa 62) gives way to his angry thirst, 
as Propertius puts it; he enters the sanctuary, and, drinking the 
river dry, conquers his fiery need. 

Unlike the other Augustan writers, Propertius links the estab- 
lishment of the Ara Maxima with the adventure in the shrine. 
After Hercules has slaked his thirst, he proceeds to pronounce 
an aition parallel to the earlier one in 19-20. He now proclaims 
that in fact the Ara Maxima was vowed when he recovered his 


21 On the conventional associations of limen, cf. Pichon, p. 189; for 
Propertius’ special use of the word, cf. Copley, pp. 78-9. 

22? Of. II, 5, 22. The amator that Propertius creates is the pathetic 
sort whose ira always evaporates into blanditia before he can steel 
himself to do anything so drastic as to assault the house of his domina. 
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flocks (67); but the altar and its potential heroic symbolism 
have no importance in this context, for Hercules places all his 
emphasis now on the ritual established for the altar. Because 
puellae have excluded him from their place of worship, he will 
not have his saered place opened to them. Women who have 
ignored his desperate thirst and almost destroyed him will thus 
be duly punished.?* 


23I do not feel satisfied with the text of line 70 as it is usually 
printed. Most of the MSS have the following confused reading: 


Hercule exterminium nescit inulta sitis. 

Herculis PV: Herculea Housman extremum P: 
eximii V,: aeternum Heinsius: Oestrumni Richmond: 
exelusi Owen ne sit PV,: nee sit cod. Corsin. 


The principal problem is exterminium. Contemporary editors regard 
Heinsius’ conjecture as certain and print it without hesitation. And 
Barber is so contemptuous of Owen's ewclusi that he does not even cite 
it in his Oxford Text of 1960; Phillimore had printed it in the earlier 
Oxford Text. In their note on this passage, Butler and Barber (Oxford, 
1933) argue against Owen as follows: “exclust (Owen) can only be 
justified on the assumption that ewterminium is a gloss." I myself 
reluctantly reject exclusi, but I feel that due credit should be given 
to Owen for a brilliant conjecture that perfectly summarizes the spirit 
of this elegy and the significance of Hercules in it. Apart from Owen’s 
emendation, I consider every other one, including Heinsius’, negligible. 
How would exterminiwm arise from aeternum, and what, after all, is 
aeternum but an awkward filler? Furthermore, Butler and Barber 
wrongly supposed that exclus? could give rise to a gloss ewterminium; 
if so, then Owen’s conjecture should have been adopted by someone 
other than Phillimore. However, exclust cannot have originated exter- 
minium because exterminium never meant eaclusio. According to the 
Thesaurus article s.v. ecterminium was some sort of destruction; 
the late Latin word could be equated with such Classical nouns as 
perditio, interitus, excidium, corruptio, or exitium. I suspect, therefore, 
that the second word of 70 should be a noun, not an adjective or 
adverb, as is usually conjectured. Probably the safest way of treating 
the problem is to dagger the first hemistich. However, I hesitantly pre- 
sent an emendation along the lines of my suggestion above: 


Hereuleum exitium ne sit inulta sitis. 
* Let not thirst unavenged be the ruin of Hercules." 


[J. H. Oliver suggests that in the word exterminium the last two letters 
were due to the resolution of a supposed abbreviation and that the 
primary error was a corruption of externi to extermi; in defense of the 
reading Herculis esterni ne sit inulta sitis he argues that lines 67-70 
contrast the ara Herculis esterni interdicta puellis with an interna ara, 
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Propertius, then, has taken an important story that, for other 
writers, possessed important Augustan overtones and, by linking 
it with the adventure of Bona Dea and constructing the entire 
elegy on a pattern of “exclusions,” has transformed a hero into 
a fool, like the lover at the closed door. Poor tired Hercules 
was excluded by the thief Cacus and so angrily broke down the 
doors of the cave and killed the monster.?* Tired Hercules then 
felt an irresistible thirst, but was excluded from water by an 
old woman, guardian of laughing puellae ; angrily he again broke 
down doors of a cave. Now at last Hercules gets his chance to 
exclude others. It seems, from the way Propertius tells it, that 
the Ara Maxima has no significance apart from its practice of 
excluding women. 

Let me conclude with some remarks on Hercules’ thirst.. It is 
somewhat unlikely, in the first place, that he should be so 
desperately thirsty and be unable to locate any water. The region 
is most plentifully provided with water, and Propertius has 
already described it as such (5-6). When, therefore, the poet 
suddenly pictures Hercules as tortured (torquet 21) by thirst, 
then as rushing with dust-caked beard (31) to the closed doors, I 
am reminded of the comic Hercules, whose purely physical 
nature often urged him to gross feats of eating, drinking, and 


specifically that of line 56, the era interdicta viris. The adjective 
externus may be compared also with the noun hospes of line 53. Proper- 
tius, II 19, 16 shows that the term externus vir is at home in erotic 
poetry. J.H.O.] 

^* Propertius assigns an epithet to the fores of Cacus (implacidas) 
whieh is used by no earlier writer and so may be invented for this 
passage. A few years later, Horace uses the adjective for his first and 
only time, to describe the enemy Raetians (C., IV, 14, 10). Then, 
Statius employs it. If Propertius did create implacidas, the neologism 
and the striking personification of the doors should catch the reader's 
attention. To determine how the word is to be interpreted, we are 
obliged to argue from placidus. It happens that both placere and 
placidus occur frequently in elegy and describe the satisfactory interre- 
lation of lovers. Cf. Pichon, p. 234. See also Aen., IV, 440. Thus, 
implacidas fores might suggest to the Roman audience clausas fores 
and the general context of the exclusus amator. 

25 Heinze, p. 82, n. 1 commented on the unlikely features of Propertius’ 
narrative. However, he thought that they resulted from a somewhat 
inartistic effort to fit Varro’s story to a new situation; whereas, in 
fact, Propertius has made these illogicalities part of the amused 
portrait of Hercules. 
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loving. Secondly, since the conventional situation before the 
closed door is ultimately motivated by Hercules gargantuan 
* comic ? thirst, I believe that Propertius has availed himself of 
a common erotic metaphor that likens erotic passion to a terrible, 
excruciating thirst.2* When Hercules does break down the doors, 
he drains the river and so satisfies his aestus (63), his hot desire ; 
aestus, like sitis, is a common element of the love-vocabulary.?! 
In his long diatribe on love, Lucretius compares the insatiable 
longing of the lover to the fantastic thirst that we can experience 
in dreams: we are, like Tantalus, in a torrential river, yet 
unable to drink (Lucr. IV, 1097 ff). Propertius himself in 
IL 17 pictures his amator desertus (also exclusus, l believe) 
miserably comparing his plight to that of thirsty Tantalus. Thus, 
in motivating Hercules’ major adventure in this poem, Proper- 
tius utilized the story also told by Varro of the thirsty Hercules ; 
but his witty interpretation of the scene enabled him to produce 
a paraclausithyron for the occasion and encourages us to regard 
Hercules not as a sober Augustan hero nor as a genuinely 
pathetic person, but in some sense as an eager lover, pleading 
with puellae to let him in to quench his thirst of passion. 


WILLIAM S. ANDERSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


26 Pichon, p. 264: “ sitire dicuntur qui vehementer amant." Propertius 
uses the verb torquet with sitis; Pichon, p. 281 notes its frequent associ- 
ation with the feelings of the lover. Note Propertius' ingenious epigram 
in III, 17, ll: semper enim vacuos nox sobria torquet amantis. The 
frustrated lover needs some kind of drink to cool his passion. 

*7 Cf. Pichon, pp. 81-2, Propertius, II, 33, 43 and III, 24, 17 (aestus 
and fessus). 
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The Electra of Euripides has always been one of the least 
admired Greek tragedies.1 Damned by Schlegel as the worst 
example of the generally decadent drama of Euripides, it has 
also suffered the more temperate disapprobation of Wilamowitz, 
Jebb, and others? Many critics have disapproved in honest 


1 The following books and articles will be referred to in subsequent 
notes by author, editor, or translator: S. M. Adams, “Two Plays of 
Euripides," C. R., XLIX (1935), pp. 118-22; Paul Decharme, Euripide 
et Pesprit de son théatre (Paris, 1893) ; J. D. Denniston, ed., Euripides: 
Bleciro (Oxford, 1939) ; G. M. A. Grube, Drama of Euripides (London, 
1941); A. E. Haigh, Tragic Drama of the Greeks (Oxford, 1896) ; Philip 
W. Harsh, Handbook of Classical Drama (Stanford and London, 1944) ; 
W. Headlam, “ Notes on Euripides," C. R., XV (1901), pp. 15-25, 98-108; 
W. Headlam, “Metaphor, with a Note on Transference of Epithets," 
C. R., XVI (1902), pp. 434-42; Hans H. Hofmann, Über den Zusammen- 
hany gwisohen Chorltedern und Handlung in den erhaltenen Dramen des 
Bwripides (Weida i. Th., 1916); Richard Jebb, Growth and Influence of 
Classical Greek Poetry (Boston and New York, 1894); Richard Jebb, 
ed., Sophocles: Hlectra (Cambridge, 1907); H. D. F. Kitto, Greek 
Tragedy, 3rd ed. (Garden City, N. Y., 1955) ; Paul Masqueray, Huripide 
et ses idées (Paris, 1908); Gilbert Murray, ed., Euripidis Fabulae, vol. 
II, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1913); Gilbert Murray, trans., Buripides: Hlectra 
(New York, 1935) ; Clemens Möller, Vom Chorlied bei Euripides (Bot- 
trop i. W., 1933) ; Wilhelm Nestle, Euripides (Stuttgart, 1901) ; Gilbert 
Norwood, Greek Tragedy (Boston, 1928); Gilbert Norwood, Essays on 
Euripidean Drama (Berkeley, London, and Toronto, 1954); F. A. Paley, 
ed., Euripides, with an English Commentary, 3 vols. (London, 1857-60) ; 
Léon Parmentier, ed., Électre, in L. Parmentier, Henri Grégoire, eds., 
Euripide, IV (Paris: Budé, 1925) ; A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, “ Euripi- 
des,” Oxford Class. Dict.; August W. von Schlegel, Vorlesungen über 
dramatische Kunst und Literatur, ed. Ed. Bócking, 3rd ed., in Sämtliche 
Werke, vol. V (Leipzig, 1846) ; J. T. Sheppard, “ The Electra of Euripi- 
des," 0. R., XXXII (1918), pp. 137-41; Emily T. Vermeule, trans., 
“ Electra,” in Euripides, V, in Complete Greek Tragedies, ed. David 
Grene, Richmond Lattimore (Chicago, 1959) ; Henri Weil, Sept tragédies 
d'Euripide, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1879) ; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, “Die 
beiden Elektren," Hermes, XVIII (1883), pp. 214-63; U. von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff, * Exeurse zum Oedipus des Sophokles,” Hermes, 
XXXIV (1899), pp. 55-80; Walter Wuhrmann, Strukturelle Unter- 
suchungen gu den beiden Hlektren und zum Huripideischen Orestes 
(Winterthur, 1940). 

?The Hlectra “vielleicht das allerschlechteste Stück des Euripides 
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shock at the play’s ethics, and especially because of Euripides’ 
decision to make his heroine mean and vindictive and his hero 
irresolute. Schlegel’s scathing critique, for example, bears a 
strong undertone of moral indignation. In a recent analysis, 
however, in H. D. F. Kitto’s popular book Greek Tragedy, the 
play has been criticized purely on grounds of artistic merit. 
Kitto relegates the Electra to a category he calls “ melodrama.” 
"That is, its * first purpose is to attract and sustain our interest 
by the sheer force of theatrical effect” (p. 353). It is this pur- 
pose which gives it its character and explains its form (p. 348). 
It attains this end by presenting characters each of whom is 
* only something to move and hold our palpitating interest" 
(p. 858). Electra, for example, “is not tragic in the Sophoclean 
way because she is not representative, ‘ like ourselves, and there- 
fore cannot illuminate.” Lacking the stature even of Medea, 
whose tragic flaw is a universal one, Electra is “an entirely 
private and personal assemblage of faults . . . in other words, 
a heroine of melodrama” (p. 353). 

Kitto finds many passages to hand when he comes to illus- 
trate these generalities. Euripides composed the “grisly pas- 
age” in which Electra addresses her long complaint to the 
severed head of Aegisthus (907 ff.) only because he saw it as 
“a situation rich in dramatic thrills” (p. 855). He chose to 
portray Orestes as irresolute about revealing his identity be- 
cause of “the theatrical value of this Orestes in this situation. 

That is to say, characterization is . . . subordinated to 
stage-effect? (pp. 358-9). He wrote two choruses each of which 
has no other function than that of a “ decoration ” designed to 
“interest his audience” (p. 360), or “an effective diversion 
filling the gap which the actors have left” (p. 363). These are 


ist? (Schlegel, p. 162). Wilamowitz, who acknowledges the play’s 
merits, adds, “ und doch kann man den Eindruck des Niedrigen, Abstos- 
senden, Unreinen nicht loswerden? (‘Die beiden Elektren,” p. 233). 
Jebb concurs, in his edition of Sophocles’ Electra, p. lii. Cf. Haigh, pp. 
801-3; Decharme, p. 350. According to Wilamowitz’ earlier view, the 
first to express this widely felt distaste for the play was Sophocles, 
whose own Electra was a retort to the blasphemous version of Euripides 
(“Die beiden Elektren," pp. 233-5). (Wilamowitz later retracted this 
opinion about the relative dates of the two plays, in “Excurse zum 
Oedipus," p. 58.) 
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the ode on the Shield of Achilles (432-86) and the Thyestes ode 
(699-746). 

That Euripides choral odes are frequently of little or no 
relevance to their plays is a commonplace of criticism, and 
Kitto is by no means alone in his judgment about the choruses 
of the Electra. The Achilles ode, in particular, is often cited 
as the most obtrusive example of choral irrelevance in Huri- 
pides. One of the contentions of this paper is that the almost 
universal judgment against the dramatic pertinence of this 
chorus is mistaken. What I take to be the ode’s real signifi- 
cance is bound up, moreover, with many other passages of this 
play which are regarded by Kitto and others as frivolous, melo- 
dramatic, or artistically meretricious. Far from being a mere 
assemblage of thrilling stage-effects, interspersed with passages 
of choral relief, the Hlectra shows both imaginative and philo- 
sophical unity. The displeasure of critics at Euripides’ prefer- 
ences in character and incident will probably continue as long 
as the play is read, but it is time that the old accusation of 
artistic frivolity was laid aside. The Electra embodies a new 
and distinctive conception of its myth, and presents it through 
image, incident, and dialogue with consistency and economy.® 


3 See Schlegel, p. 137; Jebb, Olass. Greek Poetry, p. 197; and Headlam, ` 
“ Metaphor,” p. 440. 

* Even Pickard-Cambridge, who defends the dramatic aptness of most 
of Euripides’ choruses, selects it as his one example of a pointless. choral 
lyric (p. 849). Norwood, Essays, p. 42, calls it a “pleasant, trivial 
ode.” Grube finds it an approach to Agathonian interlude and one of 
the three choruses in Euripides least relevant to the dramatic action 
‘(pp. 117, 122, 304). Denniston calls it “much needed relief” from the 
action and says that its “relevance . . . to the dramatic situation is 
only revealed at its close” (p. xxxii). Weil, p. 606, finds the whole 
significance of the chorus in the two references to Agamemnon, at lines 
440 and 451. Cf. Decharme, p. 455; Haigh, p. 254; Wuhrmann, p. 65 
(“reine Zwischenaktmusik"); and Hofmann, pp. 59-60. The Achilles 
Ode is sometimes described by the word éuPédcpoy, a term of stricture 
which Aristotle applies to the choruses of Agathon and other unnamed 
poets (Poetics, 14560 a 29 ff.). He does not use the word of any Euripi- 
dean ode, but its apparent suitability for describing the relation of 
Achilles’ shield to Orestes’ vengeance has made it irresistible to more 
than one scholar, including Paley, III, p. 333; Murray, trans., Hlectra, 
p. 113; and Müller, p. 35. 

5 Grube's book, The Drama of Huripides, contains a good chapter on 
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The ode on the Shield of Achilles separates Orestes’ first ap- 
pearance to Electra from the scene in which she recognizes him. 
It calls up in succession the following images: the famous ships, 
attended by Nereids and dolphins, which took Achilles and 
Agamemnon to Troy; the Nereids, who brought to Achilles the 
armor forged by Hephaestus; pictured on the shield, Perseus, 
with the Gorgon's head, and Hermes, then the sun and stars; 
on the helmet, Sphinxes gripping their prey; on the cuirass, 
Bellerophon, Pegasus, and the Chimera; on the sword, horses 
leaping in the dust. The ode ends with the words: “ Your 
adultery, daughter of Tyndareus, evil-minded girl, slew the lord 
of such heroes who toiled with the spear. And so one day the 
gods will send you to your death. Indeed the day will come 
when I shall see gore flow with the steel beneath your blood- 
stained neck.” ¢ 


This chorus is of central importance to the imagery of the 
play. Yet, aside from the references to Agamemnon at lines 440 
and 451, and the general relevance of the Trojan War, the only 
obvious point at which it concerns itself with the plot of the 
Electra is at the end. Clytemnestra killed the leader of this 
glorious armament and will be killed in return.” The whole 


the Hlectra, which he judges to be Euripides’ masterpiece, at least in 
character-portrayal (p. 314). But Grube deals with the Electra mainly 
as a piece of dramatic psychology, and is little concerned with the unity 
of images, emotions, and ideas which transcends, in this play, the treat- 
ment of individual characters. Praise for the Hlectra, when it has come, 
has often been couched in moral terms, a circumstance which Schlegel’s 
criticism made inevitable. Paley, for example, defends the play as an 
expression of sound moral principles, such as the folly of indulging the 
passions, and the compatibility of virtue and poverty (III, p. 307). 
Norwood, Greek Tragedy, p. 256, says, “The Electra, in fact, is a clear- 
sighted attack upon the morality of blood-feuds.” 

€ Lines 479-86. The translations in this paper are my own, the text 
Murray’s. 

*Some think the “daughter of Tyndareus” is Helen. So Grube, p. 
117 (but on p. 304 he takes her to be Clytemnestra). Emily Vermeule 
translates the phrase as “Tyndarid Helen." It is more often taken to 
mean Clytemnestra (see Paley and Denniston, ad loc.), I think rightly 
so; but I regard this identification as a matter of probability and of 
point. Clytemnestra is more pertinent here, as this paper will make 
clear below. Denniston says simply, “Tvvdapis is, of course, Clytem- 
nestra, as the sequel shows, not Helen.” I am not sure if by “the 
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chorus, to be sure, gives substance to the outrage which Electra 
expresses more than once (e. g., at lines 821 and 1082) that a 
man of her father's accomplishments should have been mur- 
dered. The mention of Agamemnon’s generalship also gives 
Orestes a standard to measure up to, one which Electra, at line 
880, after the killing of Aegisthus, says he has measured up to. 
But the many lines devoted to the armor of Achilles seem at first 
an irrelevancy. Their only apparent connection with the threat 
to Clytemnestra is the common note of violence. The chorus 
began with a light and spirited description of the voyage to 
Troy, with dolphins and Nereids. But that light mood has been 
abandoned in the description of the armor. Euripides has set 
aside the Homeric ornamentation of Iliad XVIII and has sub- 
stituted another, perhaps of his own invention, in which violence 
and horror prevail. The change in tone is measured by the 
matching images at the beginning and end, of leaping dolphins 
and leaping horses (éraAAe 9eAis . . . immor éraAAov). To the 
extent that one violence suggests another, we are prepared for 
the passionate outburst of hatred against the queen, which is 
introduced by the otherwise slender connection rowvd’ vakra 
Sopuróvov. 

'The decoration on the armor is not only violent, it is horrible, 
and designed to strike terror into the eyes of Hector (468-9). 
On the shield is Perseus as Gorgon-slayer, a figure which Aes- 
chylus had already used as a type and pattern of Orestes. There 


sequel" he means the murder of Clytemnestra, which seems to fulfill the 
predietion in the last four lines of this ode, or the theophany at the 
end of the play, where Euripides embraces the efSwdor theory of Helen’s 
adventures (1283). Neither passage quite proves Denniston's argument, 
since choruses can be deceived. But the other references in this play 
to the “daughter of Tyndareus " mean Clytemnestra, and two (at lines 
13 and 117) are almost verbally identical with the one at lines 480-1. 
A reference to Clytemnestra in this last passage is therefore the more 
natural alternative. 

8 Choeph., 832 Æ. This was pointed out by Headlam, “ Notes on Eu- 
ripides," pp. 99-100. The analogy between Orestes and Perseus is 
reinforced in the Choephoroe by references to the patronage of Hermes 
(lines 1, 812-13), who was also a patron of Perseus. See Pherecydes' 
account in Jacoby, P.G.H., 1,3, frag. 11, and Apollodorus, II, 4, 2. 
Hermes joins Perseus on numerous vase-paintings, conveniently collected 
by Jocelyn M. Woodward, Perseus, a Study in Greek Art and Legend 
(Cambridge, 1937). See Plates 6a, 8a, 11b, 13a, 14a, 23, 27a, and 30a. 
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is no explicit comparison of Perseus and Orestes in this ode of 
Euripides, but it is striking that a reference to Clytemnestra’s 
blood-stained throat should conclude a chorus in which Perseus 
the throat-cutter (Aeorópav, 459) has appeared. Mention of 
the Gorgon recurs at 856, where Orestes is about to enter in a 
Perseus-like attitude, “no Gorgon’s head bearing, but Aegisthus 
whom you hate.” Finally, when Orestes gives his mother her 
death blow he veils his eyes (1221). W. Headlam thought that 
these allusions to the Perseus myth were all connected, and 
J. T. Sheppard repeated that observation. Their views have 
generally been rejected out of hand when they have not been 
ignored.® Yet they provide one of the keys to a proper inter- 
pretation of the play. 

The portrayal on the armor of a variety of terrors (Seuara, 
456) corresponds, in its general effect, to the prevailing mood of 
the play, fear. Once this fact is grasped, their relevance as an 
imaginative expression of dramatic motive cannot be questioned. 
In Euripides Electra fear has infected all the major characters 
to a degree unknown in the corresponding plays by Aeschylus 
and Sophocles. The Aeschylean chorus, to be sure, is apprehen- 
sive (46, 167, 463); Orestes speaks of his fright when the 
Furies come upon him (1024) ; and “fright” is one of Apollo’s 
threatened punishments (288), Clytemnestra’s fear of the con- 
sequences of her dream is mentioned by both Aeschylus (35, 
524) and Sophocles (410, 427, 636, 780 ff.). But for the most 
part the characters of these two plays are wrung by sorrow 
and hatred far more than by fear. In Sophocles all four major 
characters are strong. Clytemnestra is unrepentant (549-50) 
and Aegisthus insolent (1445); Electra is prepared to take her 


? Denniston, for example, says simply, “I think they see too much,” 
and leaves it at that (p. xxxii, n. 2). Yet he does acknowledge a con- 
nection between lines 856 and 1221 (p. 154). Headlam’s discussion 
appears in “Notes on Euripides,” pp. 99-100. Although his perceptions 
are acute, he does not pursue them very far. He seems to have thought 
that the habit of sustaining a metaphor, or carrying a figure through 
a play or long poem, was a peculiarity of Aeschylus. He adds, “ No one, 
perhaps, but Pindar had his power—of pursuing a similitude” (“ Meta- 
phor,” p. 486). His perception of the Gorgon theme in the Electra 
evidently did not change this last opinion. Sheppard finds in the 
Achilles ode a suggestion of the traditional, romantic, heroie view of 
Orestes. That is, Perseus is Orestes as his sister imagines him (p. 140). 
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revenge alone (1019-20); and Orestes’ question, which he puts 
to Apollo, is not whether to take revenge but how (33-4). Chryso- 
themis is present as the gauge of ordinary humanity in a con- 
flict of heroic wills. None of Euripides’ antagonists, on the 
other hand, is quite equal to his or her róle in the legend. That 
Orestes is crushed by his responsibility in the matricide is merely 
the clearest example of this; it is the climactic moment in a 
play which has prepared for it by every device of action and 
speech. The antagonists in the Electra are caught in a world of 
terrors and apprehensions, rational and irrational, comprising 
an extraordinary variety. These fears motivate much of the 
play’s action and color almost all of its events. 

According to the prologue, Aegisthus was afraid that Electra 
would bear a son to avenge Agamemnon, and so kept her in the 
house (22-4). Then he was afraid she would have children in 
secret (25-6), and he planned to kill her, until Clytemnestra, 
afraid of $0óvos, stopped him (30). So instead, Aegisthus gave 
Electra to a weak husband, to make his fear weak (39). It is a 
child of Electra that the king and queen fear, and this motive is 
not merely a device to justify the farmer's presence and show 
Electra in the rags of a peasant's wife: it also foreshadows 
Clytemnestra's death, since she will be killed in a eruel mimicry 
of the very circumstance she dreaded. 

A price has been put on the head of Orestes. The house 
trembles at his imminent approach. But when he appears, we 
find that he has caught the prevailing mood of apprehension. 
“T do not enter within the walls, but with two objects in mind 
have I come to the bounds of this land: that I may flee to 
another country if anyone sees and recognizes me, and to seek 
my sister” (94-8). This is no heroic plan of action, especially 
in its order of presentation.t? After he has listened to Electra’s 
lyrical plaint from a position of hiding, he comes forward and 


10 Harsh, p. 216, maintains that Orestes’ extreme caution here and 
later is no more disereditable than the caution of Odysseus in the 
Odyssey. It is true that Orestes is not without physical daring (as 
lines 774 ff. show); what he lacks is moral resolution. His words at 
line 94 ff. are merely the first hint of his impulse to avoid the matricide, 
of which later and stronger indications occur at lines 274, 278, 967 ff. 
But in spite of all his qualms, he is not strong enough to defy Apollo 
and Electra. 
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discovers that she is far more frightened than he (218 ff.). In 
the corresponding scenes in Aeschylus and Sophocles Electra 
does not become frightened. No doubt there is something to be 
said for her behavior on the grounds of a natural fear of brigands 
in open country. But this would not explain why Euripides 
chose to make such a point of that fear, unless we resort to the 
pis-aller of calling it a mere stage-effect. Whether because Ores- 
tes’ manner is intimidating, or because Electra is excessively 
nervous, in the space of twelve lines she is terrified, anticipates 
death, and gives up. “I am yours in any case,” she says, “ for 
you are stronger” (227). 

The old man lets it be known that fear rules in the palace 
too. The king has taken a bodyguard because he is afraid and 
cannot sleep (617). Clytemnestra, moreover, has confined her- 
self within the palace on this day of sacrifice because she fears 
the censure of the townspeople (643). 

Electra’s next moment of crisis comes at the start of the 
third episode. Aegisthus has been killed, and the indistinct 
cries of Orestes’ victory are being heard in the distance. Electra, 
who has provided for the worst by planning suicide if defeated 
(688), gives up hope almost immediately. At line 759, while 
the chorus begs her at least to wait for clearer news, she an- 
nounces, “ We are conquered!” and then has to be told the good 
news twice before she believes it. She even fails at first to recog- 
nize the messenger, her brother’s servant. “O dearest friend, it 
was fear that made me fail to recognize your face” (767-8). 
The messenger recites the story of the killing of Aegisthus, in 
which it appears that almost the last words of the victim were 
an expression of fear (831). Now Orestes will come to show 


u Kitto, p. 354, n., classifies the whole passage beginning at line 747, 
with its suspense, as an example of “ piquancy in situation,” and implies 
that it is “addressed to the audience rather than to the furtherance of 
a fundamental theme” (p. 353). This is also one of the parallel pas- 
sages cited by Denniston in his attempt to decide whether the Hlectra of 
Sophocles or that of Euripides was written first. “At S. Hl. 1346, 
Electra's failure to recognize the Paidagogos is perfectly natural. At E. 
Hi. 765 her failure to recognize the Messenger is far less natural.” 
Euripides, he concludes from this and other apparent echoes, probably 
borrowed the motif from Sophocles (pp. xxxviii-xxxix). But in Euripi- 
des the motif is more than natural; it illuminates Electra’s fear of 
Aegisthus. 
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her the head, “no Gorgon’s head bearing, but Aegisthus whom 
you hate” (856-7). Before Orestes appears, however, Electra 
enjoys a few moments of elation, in words which amplify the 
messenger's reference to the Gorgon. “Now,” she says, “J can 
open my eyes in freedom (viv čupa roüpóv dumruyal t’ AedGepor), 
since Aegisthus, killer of my father, has fallen ” (868-9). When 
Orestes appears, he offers her no Gorgon’s head, or one whose 
effect has been supposedly neutralized ; but it strikes a chill into 
her. Orestes has invited her to abuse it in whatever way she will. 
She professes shame. He is puzzled. 


— What is it? Speak, since you are removed from fear. 
— I am ashamed to abuse the dead, lest someone strike 
me with $0óvos (901-2). 


She begins her speech of indictment with hesitation. And yet, 
she says, she has never left off rehearsing in solitude what she 
would say to his face, if ever she came to be free of her former 
fears (910-11). 

Aegisthus does not fill the rôle of Gorgon completely. He 
has struck terror into Electra while he was alive, and can 
frighten her even when dead, but he has not especially fright- 
ened Orestes. Orestes’ object of dread is his mother, and her 
appearance in the distance makes his resolution buckle (964 ff.). 
It is not that he is cowed by his mother; rather he is horrified 
by the matricide he must perform. He speaks of her as “ the 
mother who bore me” (964) and calls Apollo's oracle * stupid ? 
(971). Electra silences his scruples with the word “ cowardice ” 
(982). 

Orestes goes indoors, and Clytemnestra comes on stage. She 
is far from the virago which tradition and Electra’s charges 
have led us to expect. She is conscious of the censure of the city 
(1039), and repentant (1105-6, 1110); and she has a simple 
explanation for having kept Orestes in exile: she is afraid 
(8é8o.«a, 1114). Electra will mock her word a few lines later, 


?? Grube, p. 309, says that “her words become stilted . . . [because] 
Aegisthus was always incidental . . . only an accessory.” It is rather, 
I think, a strong remnant of fright which shows itself at the beginning 
of her speech, in lines at first confused and then stilted (907-17). As 
lines 757-67 have already suggested, she has been in mortal terror of 
Aegisthus, 
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in speaking of her own feelings toward Aegisthus (1122). Cly- 
temnestra is conducted into the house, where she finds Orestes, 
who cannot turn his eyes upon her as he kills her (1218-21), and 
into whom she strikes horror as she dies. The Perseus similitude 
finds its climactic expression in this scene. Euripides may have 
borrowed the idea from Aeschylus, but he has developed it well 
beyond its Aeschylean proportions because of its peculiar suit- 
ability to his own conception of the motives and emotions of his 
characters. 

Perseus and the Gorgon appear on the armor of Achilles along 
with two other scenes of hunting. On the helmet, Sphinxes 
seize the prey “won by their song,” or “to which they have 
sung.” 13 The metaphor of the hunt recurs in the play, as one 
might expect, with Aegisthus and Clytemnestra as the victims. 
At line 582 Orestes is the hunter, and at line 965 Clytemnestra 
is said to ride straight into the net. When she comes on stage, 
the chorus sings to her a chilling little lyric, full of irony, giving 
her the full regal title, alluding to her illustrious brothers and 
her wealth, and foretelling her death in a double entendre: ras 
ods è rÓxas JeparevecOar kaipós (996-7). She is in the trap. She 
is also an doiSiuos dypa, whether that distant reference is inten- 
tional or not. The other scene of hunting on the armor is 
Bellerophon’s pursuit of the Chimera, another female victim done 
to death by a young hero. She is called “lioness” (Aéawa), and 
that word recurs once in this play, at line 1162, just before the 
death-ery of Clytemnestra. The chorus calls her husband-slayer, 
mountain lioness.'* 

Taken as a whole, the armor of Achilles is a symbolic expres- 
sion of conflict and of dread. The purpose of the shield is 
accordingly summed up in the two phrases Se(para Pptyia (456-7) 
and "Exropos éppact rporaio. (468-9). Among the figures that 
adorn it the most impressive and adaptable is the Gorgon. It 
serves as well to suggest Aegisthus, of whom Electra is terrified, 
Clytemnestra, whom Orestes fears in a different way, and finally, 


13 This is the probable meaning of doid:mov d'ypav at line 471. Den- 
niston and the most recent editions of Liddell-Scott-Jones’ Lexicon so 
explain it. It suits the fact that the Sphinx is a singer (Phoenissae, 
50, 807, 1507), and one wants to avoid the pointless translation “famous 
in song.” 

14 Noted by Sheppard, p. 140. 
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at the end of the play, Orestes himself. For this last effect there 
has been some preparation. After the announcement of Aegis- 
thus’ death there is a brief victory celebration. It is the visual 
culmination of a great deal of athletic and military imagery 
referring to Orestes’ ordeal. At line 614, for example, Orestes 
says he has come to win a crown by killing his mother and Aegis- 
thus. He speaks in metaphor, and perhaps with bitterness, but 
when he comes on stage after the death of Aegisthus the crown 
is a visible one. “They are crowning your brother’s head amid 
joyful cries,” reports the messenger. He goes on (855-7): 


épxetat è aoi 
kápa “mdeiEwy odyt Topydvos dépov 
àAX by orvyds AtywÜov. 
The grammar here leaves some doubt as to whether he has come 
to display his own or Aegisthus' head,'5 but for the moment, at 
least, their attributes are quite distinct. The chorus sings a gay 
lyrie: Electra's brother has won a victor's garland of more than 
Olympie splendor (862-4). Electra proposes to bring out adorn- 
ments for the hair of her conquering brother (870-2), and the 
chorus assents (873-4). Orestes, by now on stage, is ceremoni- 
ously crowned by Electra, and so is Pylades (882-6 ff.). Theirs, 
She says, is no useless victory in the race, but a conquest over an 
enemy. The whole scene is a premature victory celebration. As 
Electra will say later in taunting Aegisthus (954-6), one stride 
does not win a race. The brief celebration provides a much- 
needed moment of dramatic relief before Electra’s tirade and the 
murder of Clytemnestra. But it serves another purpose too, as 
contrast and counterpart to the scene which follows Clytem- 
nestra’s death. After line 880 Orestes bears a crowned victor’s 
head. All eyes are upon his head and hair, as verse after verse 


46 See lines 581, 591, 614, 659, 671, 675, 686, 695, 751, 781-2 (ef. 863), 
824-5, 954. 

18 Murray's apparatus at line 856 reads “versus vix sanus." It 
seems impossible to decide whether the object brought by Orestes is 
Aegisthus’ severed head or his intact corpse. Paley (p. 361), Denniston 
(p. 158), Kitto (p. 355), and Harsh (p. 216) take it to be his head, 
though the body is also referred to at line 959. The word xápa at line 
856 may refer only to the crowned head of Orestes (cf. line 854). The 
use of Áegisthus' severed head would be apt as well as Euripidean (cf. 
Bacchae, 1284), but in performance as well as in reading, the Gorgon 
imagery would be clear enough without it. 
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repeats (854, 856, 871, 872, 874, 882). This is preparation for 
his cry, at line 1195, “ What stranger, what god-fearing man, will 
look upon my head, who have killed my mother?” Euripides has 
brought about the conversion of a visual symbol comparable to 
the appearance of the blinded, cursed Oedipus at the end of 
Oedipus Tyrannus. Orestes has himself become an object of 
horror. Just as the scene with the blind Oedipus depends for its 
full effect on his earlier taunting of the blind Teiresias and his 
boasts about clear-sightedness (871, 375, 389, 396-97, 413), here 
the visual effect of the shamed and crushed Orestes draws 
strength from his earlier appearance as the garlanded victor.’ 
In the imaginative economy of the Electra, the Gorgon is the 
complement of the victor’s garland. This has to be so, because 
the play envisages no unqualified victory, only an exchange of 
evils: dpoiBal xaxdy (1147). The effect and sign of this evil is 
the fear which is never far from the surface in any scene of the 
play, and which all four antagonists share.!? It is sometimes 


47 At line 1257 the Dioscuri predict that when he goes to Athens, 
Athena will protect him by extending the Gorgon-faced aegis above his 
head, fit symbol of his new condition. In the Orestes he remains Gorgon- 
like (lines 387, 1520). 

18 Two difficult passages may be connected with this theme. (1) In 
the corrupt line 711 the word de{uara occurs in an apparent reference to 
the golden lamb. The passage, unfortunately, does not seem susceptible 
of convincing restoration. (2) At line 1174, Murray's text reads rporaia 
delyuar’ dOMwy mpocóÜeyuárev (altering rpéraca of MSS). Denniston 
translates “ proclaiming the rout of her piteous address.” This is dif- 
cult though possible Greek (rporaia for rporjs), but defyuar’ is weak. 
The remedy may be to read rporaia Sefuar’ and translate “objects of 
terror to defeat her piteous cries.” The grammatical construction and 
the metaphor of battle have already appeared at line 671. Not only are 
Orestes and Electra objects of fear to the queen, but rpowaia and Seluar’ 
repeat epithets applied to the decorations on the Shield (lines 456, 469). 
Line 1174, which follows the critical moment of the “hunt” and the 
* battle," and stands at the very climax of fear and horror, is an apt 
focus for the Shield’s symbolism. Murray’s apparatus at line 1174 reads 
“Seluar’ primitus P," i.e. the y is added above the line (see Euripidis 
quae in Codicibus Pal. Gr. inter Vat. 287 et Laurent. Conv. Soppr. 172 

. inveniuntur phototypice exp. eura et imp. J. A. Spranger [Home, 
1939-46], II, Plate 381— 38 V). Whether this 8e(par' represents a tradi- 
tion independent of L or a felis» error is impossible to say. For the 
mooted connection between L and P see Murray, ed., p. vi and Den- 
niston, p. xl. For other emendations and translations see Denniston, 
Paley, Parmentier, and Weil, ad loc. 
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said, in spite of this, that Electra is far stronger than Orestes.1® ' 
She is, in fact, no stronger than her brother: their fears simply 
have different objects. She is afraid of Aegisthus almost to the 
point of muddle-headed suicide, and is even afraid of Orestes at 
first. Her driving hatred of her mother is the only respect in 
which she is more resolute than he. If this interpretation of 
motive and imagery in the Electra is correct, then the Shield of 
Achilles is a pertinent theme for choral song. It foreshadows 
the violence to come; it presents mythical paradigms of Orestes’ 
hunt; and it introduces the Gorgon.?° 

‘I'he chorus at line 432, and the many passages related to it, 
comprise only one aspect of Euripides new treatment of the 
myth. He has also brought to the construction of the plot a 
fresh point of view. There is a new character, the farmer, and 
Electra lives with him outside the walls rather than in the palace. 
Both murders are performed beyond the walls, and Orestes there- 
fore has no need of a pretext to get into the palace. Aegisthus 
happens conveniently to be sacrificing in the fields; Clytemnestra 
is summoned to attend the supposed child of Electra. In Euripi- 
des, as in Aeschylus, the recognition between brother and sister 
takes place early. The effect is less emphasis on Blectra’s grief, 
solitude, and subsequent joy than in Sophocles’ play, where she 
has been deceived by the false news that her brother is dead, 
and where the recognition is an emotional climax. Euripides’ 
play is unique in that Orestes does not reveal his own identity, 
but is recognized and identified by a third party. Finally, Eu- 
ripides has preserved the Aeschylean order of events by placing 
Clytemnestra’s death last, in climactic position. 

The reason for the last feature is not hard to find. Every 
possible emphasis is to be placed on the matricide. It must be 
prefaced by doubt and followed by remorse, because it is wrong. 
But Euripides! novel arrangements for the two murders are not 
without point either. It may or may not be true, as Jebb says, 
that he thought a successful murder could not have been carried 
off in the palace with any probability." What is clear is that 


19 Harsh, for example, insists on her strength, coolness, and resolution 
(p. 214). Cf. Decharme, pp. 349-50. 

20Norwood’s dictum is an oversimplification: “Aeschylus treated 
[the story] as a religious fact, Sophocles as an emotional fact, Euripides 
as an ethical fact” (Greek Tragedy, p. 254). 

?: Jebb, ed., Sophocles: Electra, p. xlvi. Yet if that improbability so 
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Euripides has made of the new arrangement a poetic fulfillment 
of what Aegisthus and Clytemnestra most fear ; vengeance at the 
hands of a male child of Electra, the dreaded rais rowdrwp men- 
tioned at lines 22-3 and 268. This theme is fully developed 
only at the appearance of Clytemnestra, but it is partly present 
in the circumstances surrounding the king’s death. When Orestes 
is plotting the first murder, the old man says that Aegisthus is 
offering sacrifice to the nymphs, in the fields. Orestes asks, 
tpodeia waidwy 1) apd péAXovros rókov (626). The old man does 
not know the reason, but Orestes appears to have had in mind 
the fact that the nymphs were patrons of children. The 
relevance of the nymphs and of Orestes supposition is not at 
first clear, because the sacrifice, as the messenger later reports 
it (805-7), involves no more than a prayer for safety. Line 62 
mentions children of Aegisthus and Clytemnestra, but there is 
no other reference to them. The word rpoóeia, however, means 
wages paid for rearing or nursing a child, or anything paid back 
by a child, ward, or beneficiary.” This, in an ironical sense, is 
what the sacrifice actually becomes when Orestes repays Aegis- 
thus with death.** But the theme of the avenging child is much 
more pronounced at the death of Clytemnestra. When Electra 
needs an excuse to draw her mother to the cottage, her mind 
lights upon the most poetically just reason. “Tell her that I 
have given birth to a male child” (652). There is more to this 
innovation of Euripides than the added satisfaction it may give 
to the childless Electra. Clytemnestra, who has been drawn to 
the cottage, appropriately, by motherly love, has conceived the 
situation accurately enough in general terms: there is to be a 
sacrifice after the appearance of a child. But she has mistaken 
the child, who is Orestes, the «ais rowdrwp, with whom she renews 


troubled Euripides, should not his own fortuitous and obscurely moti- 
vated sacrifice to the Nymphs have appalled him? 

?? See H. Herter’s article “ Nymphai,” in R.-H., XXXIV, col. 1550; and 
R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States (Oxford, 1896-1909), V, p. 426. 

23 Of, Euripides, Ion, 852 (of a slave’s gratitude); Plato, Rep., 520B 
(of a philosopher’s gratitude to the state); Lysias, IL, 70, VI, 49, and 
Lycurgus, Against Leocrates, 53 (of a man’s gratitude to his city). 

*4 Aegisthus is also the main sacrificial victim, the bull, as Electra 
calls him at line 1143. Cf. line 816, where the king says, with uncon- 
scious irony, as he hands over the knife, that Orestes must be good at 
cutting up bulls. 
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her relation of motherhood by showing him her breast as she 
dies (1207) ; and mistaken the victim, who is herself. As Electra 
gays, when she ushers her mother into the cottage, where Aegis- 
thus lies: * You will sacrifice an offering such as is due to the 
gods. The basket has been brought out and the knife whetted, 
whieh slew the bull, by whose side you will fall stricken ? (1141- 
4). The word with which Orestes later describes the death- 
stroke (xardpxec$a:) is a technical sacrificial term, and he uses 
the normal sacrificial stroke to the neck (1122-3). The matricide 
is presented in a manner for which Euripides’ novel treatment 
of the plot has been a necessary preparation. It is the king’s 
fear of a male child that has forced Electra into the distant 
farmer’s cottage, which is then made the safe and secluded set- 
ting for the killing, in a parody, staged by Electra, of the kind 
of vengeance Clytemnestra sought to avoid. The queen is tricked 
into coming in the réle of an attentive mother, to attend a ritual 
where that bond will be violated. 

Euripides innovations in the Electra legend are not confined 
to his handling of image and symbol. He has also brought to 
the myth new ethical ideas, and concerning these it is not enough 
to say that he disapproves of the killings. That he does is 
beyond question, but some other passages which develop essen- 
tial ethical themes have not been well understood, and are com- 
monly dismissed as pointless or theatrical. Euripides has also 
suffered from comparison. In Aeschylus and Sophocles the 
moral issue is treated with a certain clarity. In the Choephoroe 
the matricide is frightful but right. Pylades says so impressively 
at lines 900-2, and Orestes does not regret what he has done at 
the play's end. In the Humenides he is formally vindicated. In 
Sophocles the moral situation is much simpler, and since the 
most unpleasant aspect of the whole thing is the matricide, little 
emphasis is placed on this. Clytemnestra is killed rapidly before 
Aegisthus comes, and once she is dead Orestes is confronted not 
with the Furies, but with the satisfying task of meeting the 
usurper. The concluding words of the Chorus imply all trouble 
is past. 

In Euripides the moral issue seems anything but clear. Aegis- 
thus, before his death, is a perfect gentleman and a good host; 
that he will be courteous is an anticipated and necessary condi- 
tion of his murder. “ Advance to where he can see you as he 
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sacrifices,” the old man says to Orestes, “and he will call you 
to share in the banquet (635-7). He does as expected. Orestes 
accepts the hospitality and turns on his generous host. The 
same sort of tainted justice characterizes the death of Clytem- 
nestra. The plot to kill her at the cottage depends entirely on 
Electra’s confidence in her motherly feeling. “ She will come,” 
says Electra, “when she hears I have been in childbirth” 
(656). “What?” protests the old man. “Why do you think 
she cares about you, child?” “She will,” is the answer, and 
Clytemnestra does as expected. When she comes, the words rékvov 
and vai are on her lips continually in her speeches to Electra 
(1057, 1102, 1106, 1123). She is sorry for her own past life 
(1105-6, 1110). She forgives Electra’s harsh words (1105), and 
at her daughter’s first ironic hint of compromise, she seems ready 
for a reconciliation (1119). She is utterly different in manner 
from Aeschylus’ queen, who calls for a battle-ax when she senses 
danger (889), and unlike Sophocles’ Clytemnestra, who starts 
an argument with Electra (516, 552), who threatens her with 
Aegisthus' anger (627), and who is prepared to see her thrown 
into a dungeon if she does not keep quiet (379 ff.). 

Besides exciting sympathy for the victims, Euripides in every 
way darkens the characters of the two children. Orestes seems 
for a long time uncertain what to do, and hesitates for no good 
reason to reveal his identity. He raises the question of vengeance 
at line 274. What should Orestes do, if he comes to Argos? How 
would he kill the murderers? Would Electra venture to kill their 
mother too? Is she quite set on this? If he were testing her 
intentions, her answers should have left him no doubts, and he 
knows the chorus can be trusted (273). Yet his only response is, 
* Alas! Would that Orestes were present to hear this!" (282). 
He finally resorts to homely philosophy. Electra’s story has 
touched his heart. Generally speaking, he adds, it js a heavy 
burden to be a man of his sensibility and perception, because 
sad stories trouble him (290-6). 

Orestes as penny philosopher is outdone by Electra as the 
most ostentatious martyr in Greek tragedy. At line 292, Orestes, 
still incognito, asks what message he should take back to her 


26 In Schlegel’s view, the sympathy excited in us by the hospitality of 
Aegisthus and the compassion of Clytemnestra is “ eine wahre Quilerei,” 
and it bears the mark of artistie frivolity (p. 161). 
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brother. He should report, she says, the kind of clothes she has 
to wear, the filth that weighs her down, the kind of house she 
lives in, who once dwelt in a palace; that she is forced to make 
her own clothes or go naked; that she fetches water and has no 
share in dances and sacred rites (304ff.). She has introduced 
her speech as the story of “my grievous fortunes and those of 
my father” (301, 303); yet she gives all primacy and emphasis 
to her own complaints. Agamemnon is first mentioned again at 
line 316. The poet has taken care to inform us, moreover, that 
much of Hlectra’s hard regimen is self-imposed. She is not com- 
pelled to fetch water; she does it to show the gods how insolent 
Aegisthus is (57-8). She has just refused the chorus’ invitation 
to the festival and their offer of fine clothing (167 f., 190 f£.) .?5 
She makes continual references to her physical indignities, espe- 
cially her rags and her cropped head (148, 184 f£., 239 fE., 304 £., 
885). Clytemnestra, at line 1107, observes that she is unwashed 
and ill-clad, in a tone which implies that she need not be. Electra 
cultivates her misfortune, broods upon it, and thinks that others 
must too. Orestes and Pylades are agents of her brother sent to 
inspect her troubles (354). The farmer remarks drily that some 
of her ills are visible and the rest no doubt she has told them 
about. In her speech to the dead Aegisthus, the catalogue of his 
crimes begins, “You destroyed me” (914). Added to all this 
is the fact that she thirsts for her mother's blood. Her savagery 
is well contrasted with Orestes’ hesitation all through the play. 
It is most chilling at line 647, where, after a silence of 66 lines, 
she says, “I shall prepare my mother’s death." The self-accusa- 


28 Denniston thinks her inconsistency tends to prove the priority of 
Sophocles’ play. “In Sophocles (911-12) Electra is mewed up, and for- 
bidden to leave the palace even to go to a festival. The Euripidean 
Electra is of course under no such restraint [as] 167 ff. shows” (p. 
xxxviii). He regards the contradiction between this and her complaint 
at line 310 as tending to prove that we have here a clumsily borrowed 
Sophoclean motif. But this judgment gives Euripides too little credit 
for a subtle and deliberate suggestion of false self-pity. Kitto thinks 
the invitation to the festival is a gratuitous touch of “realism” (p. 
353). Grube divines the real motive for its inclusion (p. 303). 

27 Contrast this with the words of Sophocles’ Electra: “You say you 
killed my father. What admission could be more shameful than this?" 
(558-9). Sophocles’ heroine is wretched in appearance and ill-treated 
(1177, 1196, 451-2), yet she volunteers a complaint about her appearance 
only at line 191. 
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tions at the end of the play, and the assent of the Dioscuri, 
merely confirm the impression already received, that the course 
urged by Apollo was wrong. 

Why has Euripides presented the legend in terms so different 
from those of the other two tragedians? That he had any pur- 
pose other than sensationalism has been doubted, but without 
good reason. The Electra is an intellectually coherent and well- 
developed commentary on the Orestes legend. Two things stand 
out in Euripides’ treatment of the myth: the absence of a prin- 
cipal character who can enlist our moral sympathies, and the 
refusal to present Orestes’ actions as a rightful vengeance. Euri- 
pides forfeits by this choice the moral clarity which attends the 
notion of justice fulfilled. On the contrary, he seems bent on 
erasing the clear and traditional lines of distinction between 
oppressors and oppressed. A large number of passages, which 
contain. echoes or ironies, reveal faults, accidents of fortune, or 
patterns of action common to the two pairs of antagonists. 
Electra mocks the dead Aegisthus with the comment that one 
stride does not win a race (954); the same will prove true of 
her and Orestes. At line 900, she is ashamed to revile the dead 
(vexpods $9pífew).* She fears $6óvos and the city is piddpoyos. 
Yet she overcomes her scruples. Orestes has actually suggested 
physical abuse (896 ff.). There is more than one significant 
echo here: of Aegisthus abusing Agamemnon’s grave (827 ff.), 
of the $6óvos dreaded by Clytemnestra (80), of the yóyos which 
she feels and resents (643, 1039). Electra is plainly guilty of 
the snobbery she is so quick to censure in Clytemnestra at line 
658. Though she defends the farmer's noble nature at line 258, 
She is extremely sharp with him when he tries to play host to 
the two strangers, who, she points out, are greater than he (404- 
8). There is, moreover, a fundamental sameness in the relations 
which the two women have with their men. Clytemnestra, in a 
moment of remorse, regrets having driven Aegisthus to rage 


28 She is right. This kind of gloating is discountenanced at Odyssey, 
XXII, 412 and by Archilochus, frag. 65, as observed by Murray (p. 119) 
and Denniston (p. 158) respectively. Nestle, pp. 468-9, cites Moschion, 
frag. 3 (Nauck), which calls abuse of the dead impious; also Euripides, 
Antig., frag. 176, and Moschion, frag. 7, which call it foolish. The best 
commentary on Greek feeling about physieal abuse of the dead, of the 
sort Orestes proposes, is Herodotus, IX, 78-9. 
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(1110). The sentiment would have been as suitable to Electra, 
who drives her brother to murder, and who says as much at 
line 1182 ff. and at line 1224. The central speech in this matter 
is the one Electra delivers to the dead Aegisthus. It takes the 
strange form of a discussion of the king’s unmanly subordina- 
tion to Clytemnestra.?® It is a shameful thing, says Electra, 
when a woman runs a household, not a man. She hates chil- 
dren, she says, who are called after their mother, not their 
father. When a humble man marries into a noble family, there 
is no talk of the man, only of the woman (932 ff.). She con- 
cludes, “ May I have no maiden-faced husband, but one of the 
manly sort!” (948-9). Electra has forgotten, or ignores the 
fact, that her bitter words about marrying beneath one’s station 
apply even better to her. Her speech, moreover, with all its talk 
of dy8pea and masculine initiative, precedes by twelve lines the 
moment when she must goad Orestes into killing his mother, a 
plan to which he has only half-heartedly agreed. She silences 
his conscience with the word “cowardice” (évavdpia, 982). 

Once she has set her foot on the path of violence and female 
dominance already taken by her mother, other familiar patterns 
recur. Agamemnon died by the guile of a woman and the hand 
of a man (9-10), but Clytemnestra also put her own hand on 
the weapon (1160). The pattern for Clytemnestra’s death is 
the same: the guile of Electra, the hand of Orestes. But Electra 
too puts her hand on the weapon (1225).*? Correspondences of 
this sort show that Euripides’ version of the legend is not a 
substitution of artistic chaos for order, but a deliberate reinter- 
pretation. The play depicts no erasure of evil, but an exchange 
of like for like: dyowBal xaxóv (1147) .** 


?" Her speech is regarded by Haigh as “perhaps the most glaring 
instance" of a fault he has described as Euripides’ inclination “ to 
introduce his political and philosophical opinions, when they are not 
required by the necessities of the drama” (pp. 233-4). Kitto damns the 
speech with the epithet “interesting” (p. 356). 

#0 Masqueray says of Clytemnestra’s rôle in Agamemnon’s murder, 
* Euripide est trés indécis sur ce point important. Tantót Clytemnestre 
tue son mari elle-méme, tantót elle le fait tuer par d'autres? (p. 136). 
He has in mind lines 9-10, 1046 ff., and 1159 ff. Yet this “flagrant 
contradiction” (p. 137, n.) is an accurate presage of Electra’s róle in 
the queen's murder. ` 

** The lyric at line 1147 ff. conveys this likeness by superimposing the 
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Once we are willing to grant that Euripides has brought to 
this play moral reflection as well as theatrical sense, the traces 
of his original intellect become everywhere visible. This is espe- 
cially true of those passages of ethical and social reflection which 
are normally taken as evidence of the poet’s incorrigibly digres- 
sive habits. There is much talk in the Electra about proper 
standards for the measurement of character. The farmer is the 
first to broach the subject, at line 35 ff., and the first in this play 
to use the important term eòyévea.®? He explains that he is 
illustrious in birth, but poor, a circumstance that ruins a man’s 
nobility. He is ashamed to touch the daughters of men more 
prosperous than he; hence he does not treat Electra as a wife. 
He adds that anyone who would call him foolish for doing this 
is measuring temperance by wicked canons (movgpois kavóow 
dvaperpovpevos, 50-3). 

At his first meeting with Electra, Orestes touches on the same 
subject, in more general terms. 


Nothing is certain that concerns manliness (eavdpia), for 
the natures of mortal men are in confusion. For I have 
already seen the son of a noble father turn out a cipher, and 
good children from worthless fathers; a rich man famished 
In spirit, and great judgment in a poor body. How then 
will one distinguish these things and judge rightly? By 
wealth? Then he will use a wicked standard. By poverty? 
But there is sickness in poverty, and it teaches a man to be 
evil through need (367-76). 


He concludes, “ Judge men by association and nobility by man- 
ners” (884-5). This long philosophical aside is occasioned by 
the sight of the farmer, Electra's husband, bustling about with 
self-conscious rustic hospitality; ordering doors to be opened, 


memory of the old wrong of Agamemnon’s death on the new wrong of the 
queen’s death. The choral ode at line 699 ff. prefaces the brief triumph 
of Orestes with a remembrance of the brief triumph of Thyestes. Each 
makes a dramatic appearance before his subjects as their new king, 
preceded by a herald’s announcement, by dancing and music. The 
chorus, partisans of Orestes, do not draw that parallel. They only point 
the moral, also present, that divine displeasure, once shown for a queen’s 
adultery, can be anticipated again (745-6). 

22 Denniston discusses Greek views about wealth, nobility, and virtue 
on pp. 80-2. 
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baggage to be carried in; commenting, “ Even if I was born 
poor, I will not show myself ignoble in manner” (362-3) ; and 
insisting, * I won't take no for an answer ” (yySev dvretanre, 361). 


The moral of this scene, and the reason for Orestes’ long 
soliloquy, may seem obvious. “ Nulle part l'intention du poète 
west plus évidente. Il a entrepris de relever l'homme du peuple, 
Phomme des champs surtout, des injustes mépris dont il était 
lobjet. Il a voulu . . . glorifier la vertu des humbles.” ° If 
Orestes’ lines are a mere sociological footnote, however, they are 
dramatically irrelevant. The farmer is a remote agent in the 
recognition, but the quality of his soul is hardly essential to 
that function.** For the moment, both Orestes and the farmer 
seem willing to accept the lesson that a peasant can be noble in 
spirit. “ May the poor man be for me a more zealous host than 
a rich man,” says Orestes (394-5). But Electra remains on 
edge. “ You knew how poor your house was, you wretch. Why 
did you receive these men who are greater than you?” (404-5). 
The farmer’s answer to this is that if they are, as they seem, 
noble, they will like him as well in poor circumstances as other- 
wise. But it is, she insists, a “blunder” (408). It is also the 
second faus pas for which she has rebuked her humble husband 
(cf. 348). There is a certain embarrassment and lack of social 
ease evident in the whole scene, in spite of all its baggage of 
democratic philosophy. At Electra’s first mention of what she 
calls her “deadly marriage," Orestes’ immediate reaction was, 


38 Decharme, p. 167. Cf. Paley, III, p. 307. 

** Decharme thinks, therefore, that he is introduced only as a pretext 
for one or two tirades against the prejudice of the nobility (p. 348). 
Cf. Parmentier, p. 183, who describes lines 367-90 as “ Oreste philoso- 
phant pour le parterre au nom d'Euripide," and deplores the disregard 
of dramatic truth. Nestle, p. 182, speculates on the identity of those 
circles in Athens against which Euripides directed this passionate ex- 
pression, as Nestle believes, of his own social and ethical views. Grube 
sees some dramatic point in the speech. It not only betrays Orestes’ 
confusion and indecision about the noble course, but it may also be 
designed to show him as “ the kind of young man who might be expected 
to talk in that fashion at that moment” (p. 98; cf. p. 304). Adams 
sees the speech as a way of letting Orestes convict himself out of his 
own mouth. He is “just the kind of person who cannot find a criterion 
of nobility" and one who proves his lack of it by killing his mother 
(p. 120). 
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"I groan for your brother!” (247-8). Later, while praising 
the farmer’s humble hospitality, he admits a preference for 
prosperity (396-8) ; and in the presence of the ragged old man 
he shows tactlessness and hauteur (553-4). Electra, who knows 
her husband’s merits (253-61), reveals, in her bitter use of the 
word «óo:s at line 366, how she really feels as a poor man’s wife. 
It may be true that a man ought not to be judged by his wealth, 
as Orestes eloquently states at line 374, but it is clear that 
neither he nor Electra is comfortable in the presence of this 
high principle.*¢ 

Two episodes later, Orestes again plays the róle of guest. The 
messenger recounts the story. “Now,” says Aegisthus, “you 
must join us as my guests at the feast. . . . But let us go into 
the house . . . and I won't take no for an answer” (oj) àmap- 
veioÜa, xpeóy, 748-9). The rich man, line 895 notwithstanding, 
turns out to be quite as zealous a host as the poor man was. His 
behavior, in fact, throws a new and disturbing light on Orestes 
injunction, at line 885, to judge nobility by manners. It also 
brings closer to the central problems of the play the apparently 
otiose speech of Orestes in which that line is found. If Aegis- 
thus, who has appeared in Hlectra’s report as a maniacally cruel 
stepfather (326 ff.), can show all the manners of true nobility, 
then it is literally true, as Orestes said, that nothing which con- 
cerns evaySpia is certain (867). 

The discovery that Aegisthus, for all his supposed reliance on 
wealth (939), can behave decently toward a stranger, should 
make it clear that clichés which link money with vice and poverty 
with virtue will not take one very far in this play.” We will 
therefore be on our guard when Clytemnestra appears with her 
splendid equipage, and the chorus offers her the ironic greeting: 
* Hail! I revere you as I do the blessed gods, on account of your 
wealth and great good fortune” (994-5). The attributes of that 


35 Not only snobbish but self-centered. Cf. line 365, where he trans- 
lates the farmer’s reported respect for Electra (253) and Agamemnon 
(257) into respect for himself. 

°° Yet Kitto thinks Electra’s “nagging” at line 404 ff. is a gratuitous 
touch of “realism” (p. 353). 

*™The farmer has a practical man’s appreciation of the value of 
money (427). It is fine poetic justice that he becomes at the end a 
rich man (1287). 
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wealth have been explained in some detail, in Electra's long 
speech of grievance at line 300. She has contrasted them with 
the marks of her poverty. She draws water, wears rags, misses 
dances and festivals, while her mother “sits on a throne amid the 
spoils of Phrygia,” and at her chair stand Asiatic handmaids, 
their cloaks bound with golden brooches. When Clytemnestra 
arrives in her chariot, these handmaids help her to step out, and 
she says: “The temples of the gods are adorned with the spoils 
of Phrygia, but I keep in my house these chosen girls of Troy, 
in place of the child I lost, a small prize, but a fair one” 
(1000-3). This is not the dissolute queen we have heard about, 
nor is it quite the woman whom Electra speared with the epi- 
gram, “Women love their men, not their children” (265). 
Though Electra brushes aside her complaint about the death of 
Iphigenia (1086 ff.), we cannot forget that she is present because 
Electra, her child, has asked for her help. Were there no neigh- 
bors who could have helped her in childbirth? wonders Clytem- 
nestra (1130). “No one wishes to get friends who are poor,” is 
Electra’s reply (1131). She invites her mother with sarcasm to 
be her guest. “Go into the poor house. And be careful, please, 
lest the smoky room dirty your clothing” (1139-40) .%* 

This is the third variation on the act of hospitality in this 
play, and it disturbs even more the tidiness of the moral which 
the first is commonly thought to convey. The scene which begins 
at line 998 provides all the elements, and more, of the traditional 
confrontation of Clytemnestra and Electra, as they appear, for 
example, in Sophocles: the prosperous adulteress and the poor, 
oppressed virgin, the elegantly arranged golden locks (1071) 
and the cropped head.?? There is, if anything, rather too much 
emphasis on these external signs. Yet it is hard to agree with 
Denniston that Electra is in this filthy state only because Euripi- 
des cannot resist rags and the captatio misericordiae? Our pity 


s8 Perhaps an ironic reminiscence of the Aeschylean line, “ Justice 
shines in smoky houses” (Agam., 772). 

5° Heads, crowned, combed, shaved, and severed, play a large róle in 
this play. They offer a variety of convenient symbolisms: victory, 
luxury, grief, and horror. None is more alert to this symbolism than 
Electra, whose earliest complaint against her mother turns out to have 
been a matter of coiffure (1071), and whose own hair, conspicuously 
shorn in grief, is constantly on her mind. 

* Denniston, p. 71. Kitto apparently finds the reason for the juxta- 
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goes out to the elegant queen. The question of canons of judg- 
ment has not been raised in this play merely to associate virtue 
with poverty and wickedness with wealth. Electra constantly 
declaims their association, but the play speaks otherwise. 

Judged by any canons, Orestes cuts an extremely poor figure 
throughout the play. Electra, relying on the standard of úo 
(in the sense of inherited virtue), expects the best of him. His 
father was “the best man in Greece” (1066), and, as she says 
by way of taunting the dead Aegisthus, 4 yàp púois BéBatos, où rà 
xpipara (941). To Electra, who has not seen Orestes for years 
when the play begins, he is above all the son of a famous sire 
(206). It will be shameful if he cannot deal with Aegisthus, 
since he is young and was born of a better father (838). When 
he comes on stage after the murder of Aegisthus, she greets him 
as the conquering son of a conquering father (880), and she 
performs in his honor the act of homage which Clytemnestra had 
neglected to perform for Agamemnon when he returned in glory 
from Troy. As she complained earlier, addressing her dead 
father, * Not with victor’s chaplet did your wife receive you, nor 
with garlands” (163). Her proud anticipation of what her 
brother will be like is dampened in the early scenes by a certain 
impatience at his long absence from Argos. Although she ex- 
presses this impatience continually (ll. 245, 268, 275, 331, 336), 
Orestes gives no sign of wanting to identify himself and get on 
with the job of vengeance. The impression is unavoidable that 
she measures her absent brother by a false standard.* 

The famous recognition-scene, with its apparent criticism of 
Aeschylus, is actually an ironic demonstration of her delusions 
about Orestes. The passage involves a complexity of problems, 
and the evident loss of some lines after 538 heightens the diffi- 


position of rags and riches at line 998 ff. in the visual contrast (p. 356). 
Paley, when he considers the themes of wealth and poverty, virtue and 
vice, merely pairs them off in the usual fashion. The “moral” of the 
Electra in this regard is “that the criminal indulgence of the passions 
entails a misery which no external splendor can abate; that the highest 
virtue is often found in the humblest lot” (p. 307). 

41 Schlegel calls Orestes’ long delay one of the play’s many Grundlosig- 
keiten (p. 161). Kitto thinks that Orestes is made to withhold his 
identity purely for the sake of certain stage-effects: the irony, Eleetra's 
tirade against the king and queen, and “the skit on the recognition in 
Aeschylus? (pp. 358-9). 
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culty. Though a full discussion of the scene would be out of 
place here, it must be said that it is wrong to treat it as nothing 
but a digressive parody of the Choephoroe.? When the old 
man suggests that the lock of hair on the tomb may belong to 
Orestes, her response is to scoff at the notion that “my bold- 
spirited brother would have come secretly into this land through 
fear of Aegisthus” (525-6). She goes on to reject the Aeschy- 
lean tokens one by one. Quite apart from the obscure question 
whether her reasons are good or bad, the vigorous way she sets 
the evidence aside is a measure of her ideal picture of Orestes; 
and Orestes’ presence in the house is a refutation of that ideal. 
Details bear out this impression. She thinks of her brother as 
an athletic young dvyp eùyevýs (528). She declines the suggestion 
to compare footprints with an overly dramatic phrase that might 
serve to sum up her whole philosophy, as she expresses it later to 
the dead Aegisthus: dpony xparei (537) .*° 

When Orestes and Pylades come out of the house, the old 
man, who has not shared Electra’s preconceptions about her 
brother’s mode of arrival, does not take these two strangers at 
face value either. “Noble they are, but this may be counterfeit,” 
he says, “for many who are noble are bad” (550-1). He begins 
to circle Orestes, who asks: “Why is he looking at me as if 
examining the bright stamp of a coin? Or is he comparing me 
to someone?” (558-9). The old man is comparing him to the 
Orestes he once knew, and the “stamp” (xapaxrjp) he discovers 
is the identifying scar on the forehead. But the metaphor of 


42 Une improvisation burlesque” (Parmentier, p. 185). There is a 
detailed discussion of the recognition, with a review of scholarly opinion, 
in Denniston, pp. 112-18. Denniston thinks Electra’s rejection of the 
traditional “ signs ” is Euripides’ way of saying that his play is a story 
of everyday life, and not a romance (p. 114). Murray thinks the scene 
is a dramatic way of revealing Electra’s nervous terror. “She dares not 
believe that Orestes has come; because, if it prove otherwise, the dis- 
appointment will be so terrible” (p. 115). Cf. Adams, p. 120, who is 
closer to the mark when he says “she is fighting a fear that the man 
is right.” Grube argues that Electra’s emotion is one of contempt for 
the suggestion that Orestes has come secretly (p. 305). Of. Sheppard, 
pp. 138-9. Jebb, noticing the inconsistency between what Orestes did 
(90) and Electra’s statement about what he would do (624-6), merely 
says, “ Euripides himself seems to make a slip here” (ed. Sophocles: 
Hlectra, p. xlviii). 

*3 Of. lines 930-7, and. 1103. 
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coinage was introduced in reference to genuine and false ebyéveu. 
The whole scene, moreover, with its contrast between what 
Electra expects of Orestes, and his actual behavior, has had the 
effect of placing his eiyévea in question. The old man’s metaphor 
simply crystallizes what has become dramatically obvious.** 

The murder of Aegisthus, which Euripides presents in the 
ungenerous light of an offense against open-handed hospitality, 
does not redeem Orestes’ character; and the way he yields to 
Electra in their argument whether to kill Clytemnestra is a 
contradiction of everything she believes about male dominance. 
Tt is also the final disqualification of the canon of $óois, in the 
sense in which Electra uses the word, viz. “inherited character.” 
As Orestes said earlier, when he was thinking of the noble 
peasant: “The $óces of mortals are in confusion. For I have 
already seen the son of a noble father turn out a cipher” 
(368-70). 

Euripides great innovation in the legend, the attack on the 
Delphie oracle, is only the logical final step in his deliberate 
ruffling of all the traditional standards in the Electra story. 
Electra’s question at line 972, “ Where Apollo is foolish, who are 
wise?” is not answered, even by the Dioscuri, who suggest no 
alternative course of action. An alternative appears only in the 
general terms “pity” and “wisdom.” *5 What Euripides offers 
in the Hlectra is not a practical solution of its problems of con- 
duct, but a varied and powerful presentation of sufferers who 
have become moral replicas of their tormentors, The essential 
sameness of Electra and Clytemnestra, of Orestes and Aegisthus, 
renders morally irrelevant all the conventional ways of distin- 
guishing good from wicked in this legend. The pervasive theme 
of canons of judgment makes it clear that there is no sure 


44For the same metaphor, see Medea, lines 516-19: there are ways of 
telling false gold, but no visible xapaxrjp of wickedness. Cf. Heracles, 
659. Kitto dismisses line 552 ff. with the rubric “ piquancy in situation ” 
(p. 354, n.). 

45 See lines 968, 1204. This last line provides another verbal parallel 
between Electra and the queen, both of whom live to regret a lack of 
good sense (compare lines 1204 and 1061). “ Pity,” introduced at line 
294 and there opposed to stupidity, in Orestes’ priggish aside, becomes a 
substantial issue at lines 968-71. Cf. Sheppard, p. 141. Tyndareus’ 
suggestion of legal redress at Orestes 500 is not envisioned as an alterna- 
tive in the Blecira. 
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standard which separates oppressor from oppressed. Analogies 
in action, language, and situation suggest the same conclusion. 
Supporting all these on the imaginative level is the Gorgon, the 
figure which represents at once the victims and the killer, as well 
as the fear which makes them alike. 
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EPIGRAPHICA RESTITUTA. 


My aim in this article is to offer small corrections in two 
major epigraphical texts.t The effect of these corrections is to 
cast doubt on restorations on which important ideas have been 
built. 

The first text to be considered is line 84 of fragment e of 
I.G., I°, 324, an inscription recording the loans to the Athenian 
state from the sacred treasuries in the period 426-422 B.C. The 
line in question was restored in 1928 by Meritt? as follows 
(line 79 of his text): [ -evóees Xkipodopivos óy]8ó« $0[lvovros 
ci]xooré rës vpvraveías " *AprémdSos "Ayp[orépas]. As we see, from 
the left fragment six undotted letters have been read. There can 
be no doubt about the correctness of three of these letters, the 
omicron, epsilon, and iota. It is with the other three that I am 
concerned, and in order that the reader may control my descrip- 
tions, I publish in fig. 1 a photograph of a thin latex squeeze.* 
The letters in question are in the sixth line.5 


2 As promised in Historia, XIII (1964), p. 36, the first part of this 
study begins a reexamination of all fifth-century dates preserved in 
terms of the prytany calendar. As we see once again, this project can 
only be completed after a careful check of all epigraphical readings. 
The next installment will appear in B.C. H. 

?'This line corresponds to line 79 in the publication of Tod, Greek 
Historical Inscriptions? (1948), no. 64. 

* Athenian Calendar (1928), Plate I, and Athenian Financial Docu- 
ments (1932), p. 141. 

* Having been the first in Attie epigraphy to write about latex 
squeezes (A.J. A., LVI [1952], pp. 118-20, and LVII [1953], pp. 197-8), 
I wish to emphasize now where their importance lies. They are used to 
best purpose to reveal small areas, where readings are debated. The 
squeeze should be made very thin, with a smooth back, so that it may 
be photographed with light shining through. The great danger in 
latex is that it adheres so closely to the marble surface that when it 
is peeled off, some of the surface may come with it, if the marble is 
at all friable. For this reason, no latex squeeze should be made without 
a careful preliminary examination of the stone. At the Epigraphical 
Museum in Athens it is my poliey to ask the Director to examine the 
marble with me before the squeeze is made.—For ordinary everyday 
purposes, paper continues to be satisfactory for squeezes. 

5 In making these squeezes, I did not cut away the part which extended 
over the edge of the stone. 
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Fie. 1: Part of I. G., I*, 324, frag. e. 


E 





Vic. 2: Part of I. G., I°, 324, frag. k. 
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First, however, a word about the history of the fragment. It 
was first published by Rangabé in 1845 (Rev. Arch., p. 824), 
reedited by Pittakys ("Apx. “Ed., 1852, no. 1351), and Velsen 
(first in 1853 in Boeckh’s study in Abhandlungen Berlin Akad., 
republished in Boeckh's Kleine Schriften, VI [1872], p. 221). 
Subsequently, the stone was broken on the right side and part 
of the text of two letter-spaces was lost. 

The minuscule text of various editors is as follows: 


Rangabé (1845) >oero8 
Pittakys (1852) berow 
Velsen (1853) oeroð 
Kirchhoff (1873)° chôero?® 
Kirchner (1924)" cocuioó 
Meritt (1928)? Soerd 8 


We can take for granted that the first three saw the stone in 
an unbroken state; but just when the break occurred we do not 
know. 

As to the first letter, Rangabé’s two angular strokes were 
printed by Kirchoff as if part of a rho or beta.? Only Meritt has 
read a delta. His commentary is as follows: “This corner of 
the letter is still on the stone today in such a position that it can 
be completed only by the letter delta.” 1° My own observation of 
the stone, which the reader can control from fig. 1, is that, there 
is a patch beneath the left loop of the omicron where the stone 
is worn away. It is part of neither a delta nor a sigma, nor, 
indeed, of any letter. No other omicron has any letter so near 
it as this so-called “stroke.” In fig. 2, for example, we can see in 
the fourth line the distance which separates an omicron from a 
delta, and similarly, in fig. 1 in the second line, from an alpha. 

For the final letter, which is completely lost, two of the three 
scholars who we can be sure saw it read it as a theta, one as 
an upsilon. We can say nothing more about it. 

As to the next-to-last letter, all who saw it when the stone 


e T.G., T, 156. " I.G., I°, 324. 8 The Athenian Calendar. 

? We must remember that the printing of broken type in early texts 
was very imperfect. 

19 Athenian Calendar, p. 10. Here the reading is given as óylóóe. By 
1932 (Athenian Financial Documents, p. 141), the dot has been removed. 
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was intact read it as an omicron. After the stone broke, the 
letter was read by Meritt as a phi. Is it a phi or an omicron? 

In favor of its being an omicron are the two facts, first, that 
it was read as such by those who saw the stone complete; and 
second, that there is no trace of an upright stroke on the stone 
today. On the other hand, the third of the letter which remains 
has a curve which suggests an ellipse rather than a circle. From 
my own examination of the stone, in the company of others, I 
would say that the stroke of the curve, both above and below, 
disappears at the edge of the stone, so the claim that there was 
an uninscribed space where the circle did not close cannot be 
accepted. 

My inquiry of Professor Gunther Klaffenbach as to whether 
the Berlin Akademie might possess a squeeze of the unbroken 
fragment brought the following response, dated December 3, 
1962: 


*1) Linke von dem 1. Omikron ist nichts zu sehen. 
2) Der 2. runde Buchstabe ist ohne Zweifel ein Omikron 
(nicht phi!) 
3) Vom nächsten Buchstaben ist nichts mehr erhalten." 1? 


Two observations may be made about the stonemasonry, and 
one about the stone. 1) In the cutting of the letter phi, some- 
times the circle seems to have been cut first, sometimes the 
upright stroke. In the phi of line 47, the loop is the deeper 
stroke and penetrates through the upright. In other phis, the 
reverse is the case. 'This suggests that the stonemason was 
making his letters one by one as they came in the text, and 
that he had not plotted out the circular letters in advance. 2) 
The circular letters are of different sizes. The omicrons, for 
example, vary from 0.0055m. to 0.007 m. across. I assume, 
therefore, that a tubular drill was not used; and indeed, in the 
omicron in the line above that in question (line 5 on fig. 1), 
one can see, I believe, where the mason closed his circle.*® 


11 Meritt, Athenian Calendar, p. 10. 

12 The paper squeeze of the fragment, which Professor Klaffenbach 
kindly sent me, is the best I have ever seen. It brings up clearly the 
free-hand nature of the masonry with respect to the inscribing of letters. 
In the nineteenth century, better paper and brushes were apparently 
used. In this area our technique has not improved. 

13 On the subject of circular letters, see Raubitschek, A.J. A., LV 
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A comment on the structure of the marble is in order, because 
Meritt has cited the fact that the phi in line 66 (as numbered in 
his text) is not closed. He maintains that this fact favors the 
interpretation of our circular letter in line 79 as also a phi.'* 
Professor C. G. Higgins, a professional geologist, has kindly 
examined the stone under magnification. There are lumpy 
patches on the inscribed surface where the marble has crystallized 
in an irregular way. In these places, the crystallization is much 
coarser; one sees very large crystals clotted together. Such a 
clot can be seen in the middle of the phi in line 66, where the 
mason, in order to avoid making a hole in the surface of the 
marble, first cut a low vertical stroke, then made the circle which 
he could not complete, and finally added an upper upright 
stroke which is not perpendicular and which does not join the 
lower vertical. He could not make a perfect letter without break- 
ing the surface of the stone. Even more interesting, although 
not noted by Meritt, is the fact that just three lines below and 
two letter-spaces to the left, there is another lumpy place which 
prevented the mason from completing another circular letter, in 
this case an omicron. Here the gap between the ends of the 
unfinished circle measures 0.006m. Both of these letters may 
be seen on the latex squeeze, a reproduction of which is pub- 
lished in fig. 2. The argument on the basis of a gap in the phi 
of line 66 has, then, no validity. 

To justify Meritt’s restoration as quoted above, the letter 
must be interpreted as a phi. Of course, the stonemason may 
have omitted a stroke (in this case the upright); no one has 
claimed that he had done so elsewhere in the more than 2200 
preserved letters of this stele; but omission of strokes, letters, 
and phrases may be cited in other inscriptions. Parenthetically, 
I point out that in the case of a fourth-century inscription where 
I suggested that a delta, as cut on the stone, might have been 
intended as an alpha, and cited parallels from stones dated 
within five years of the piece in question, Meritt dissented, 
writing: “It does not help to cite here examples of malformed 


(1951), pp. 343-4: “It may seem that the engravers of the Attic 
decrees which were published in ever increasing numbers from the 
fifties of the fifth century on did not employ mechanical aids for the 
eutting of circular letters, certainly not the tridental or the tubular 
drill.” 

14 Athenian Calendar, p. 10. 
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alphas in other inscriptions” (italics mine). If we apply 
Meritt’s reasoning to I.G., I?, 824, a phi would be out of the 
question ; but all epigraphists know that mistakes and omissions 
by stonemasons are perfectly possible. 

On this one letter pivots Meritt’s entire fifth-century chrono- 
logical system. I have elsewhere referred to this restoration as 
being the very cornerstone of his chronology; *° and he has ac- 
knowledged its importance (Y ear [1961], pp. 203-4). As recently 
as November 1962 this restored date has been the main founda- 
tion for Meritt's interpretation of fifth-century calendric prob- 
lems.17 This is far too important a structure to be built on so 
shaky a foundation. 

But let us assume for a moment, for the sake of argument, 
that Meritt’s six letters are correct. It will next be necessary 
to examine the three dates in terms of the archon’s calendar 
which Meritt attempts to get from I.G., I?, 324. 

The first date derives from his conclusion that the 26th day 
of the first prytany in the year 424/3 B.C. came before Heka- 
tombaion 28, the date of the Panathenaic festival. Meritt de- 
duces this from the fact that payments of this year are made 
both to the old board of Hellenotamiai and to the new board 
(lines 25-9). He argues that there must have been a definite 
date for the transfer of the money, and that this date was 
mentioned on the stone, and infers therefore that the first pay- 
ment of the year, the one in the first prytany, was made to the 
old board, the remaining three payments to the new board.*® 

That this line of reasoning is incorrect can be inferred from 
the accounts of the fourth year—that is, if we accept for the 
moment Meritt’s text. In this year 423/2 B.C. a payment was 
recorded in line 58 as having been made in the first prytany 
on Hekatombaion 28, that is, before the Panathenaic festival, 
which was observed on Hekatombaion 28. But two separate 


35 Athenian Year (1961), p. 50. On the fourth-century fragment, only 
forty letters were preserved. The fragment is illustrated on the jacket 
of Meritt’s Athenian Year. 

1 B. C. H., LXXXI (1957), p. 296. 

170. W., LVI, p. 40. 

3 See Athenian Calendar, pp. 19 ff. Meritt returned to the subject 
in A.J. P., LVI (1935), pp. 320-1. We have more evidence about the 
Hellenotamiai, which I shall present in a forthcoming study in B.C. H. 
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boards of Hellenotamiai are not mentioned here (line 56). What 
applies in 424/3 B. C. ought to apply in 423/2 B.C. Kirchhoff’s 
explanation, as summarized by Kirchner, was as follows: “ Red- 
dita haec sunt Hellonotamiarum aerario a quaestoribus, cum 
antecessores eorum Hellenotamiis anni proxime antecedentis 
numeraturos se ea esse spopondissent, sed cum magistratu se 
abdicarent, nondum promissis stetissent.” 1° In other words, 
amounts were being paid which the old board had promised 
to pay.” 

I believe that the explanation for the naming of two boards 
is a good deal simpler, and that this explanation holds regardless 
of what we do with the calendar of 423/2 B.C. The two boards 
are named in the general heading for the year, after which the 
payments of the year are itemized. The text is of such im- 
portance that I reproduce it from Tod as follows, omitting the 
sums, which are incidental to our purpose, and the sign for the 
spiritus asper: ráðe zapé]ocav of rapiar [oven] 8(8s "AxepBoíatos 
Kai xavvápxovres èri "Io[áoxov dpyovros kai émi ris BovAQs, fe "Emt]- 
A[v]lxes [apd]ros eypappdreve, “EAAnvoraplas fv A[— 19 — xoi 
xovvdpxovow Kal véois] Xapomí8g. SkalpBlovi8q kal xcvvápxovow 
[êri ris "Lwwofovríüos zpvraveías mpórys wpvrav]evoóoqs čer kal 
elkoorij ris mpuravellas orparnyois és và ext Opáugs — — — mókos 
ro ]órois éyévero — — — Sevrépa 8[óots éxi vj — 6 — (80s mpvravelas 
tpirns spvrav ]evolags Swdexdry tis mputavelas — — — [rdKos rosrows 
éyévero — — — tplrn 8]óois ext ris “EpexOni8os mpuraveias é[B8dpys 
mpuravevovans Oevrépa, ris mputavelas — — —] rókos rovras éyévero 
— — — rel rdéprn 8óous ixi rijs "Axapayri8os mpuravelas óy8óqs] mpv- 
Tavevoío)s TpiakooTi. Tis wpvrav|eías — — — Tókos roúrois éyévero 
— — — xepdAaoy] rot ápxatov åàvañúparos él rijs Oovxvdidov [&px3js kai 
xevvapxóvroy — — — KejáAatov Tókov tau] &pyvpiot rau dvadwbéyre él 
THs Govkv8 | (Gov åpxğs kal xovvapxóvrev — — —. 


7? T, Q., I°, p. 155. 

?? Meritt concluded on this same evidence that the board of Helleno- 
tamiai held office from Panathenaia to Panathenaia. He subsequently 
fortified this deduction by a reading which he made in line 89 of I.G., 
I?, 304 B; see the concise summary of his position given by Ferguson, 
Treasurers of Athena (1932), p. 3, n. 1. This is the famous Choiseul 
marble, which I shall discuss at some length in the University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Classical Archaeology. The critical letters have 
been read by Meritt alone. I feel that the term of office of the Helleno- 
tamiai is still an open question; and once again, we see the need of a 
careful restudy of the Choiseul marble. 
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In short, according to the Greek, both boards received the 
moneys of the year. We know that this was a time of great stress 
and strain in the Empire; it is now believed by many that the 
monetary decree had been passed the previous year. We know, 
too, that later in the fifth century it was found necessary to 
double the size of the board of Hellenotamiai. The same thing 
must have happened in 424/3 B.C. By some special legislation, 
the old board of ten must have been continued in office in 424/8, 
along with a new board of ten. At least, the stone couples the 
two and in no way indicates that there was any division in the 
payments. Both boards of Hellenotamiai, the old and the new, 
were partners to the same payments. In short, then, the text does 
not say that the first payment was made to the old board, the 
remaining to the new, as Meritt/s interpretation has it. I think 
it is safer to assume that emergencies had arisen which required 
the services of twenty men. In conclusion, lines 25-8 shed no 
light on the archon's calendar. 

The second date obtained by Meritt from I.G., I?, 324, derives 
from his text of line 58, which reads as follows: [mpóres wpvra- 
vevooes hexarouBatd|vos óy [80e Pbivovros rerdpret Kal elkooTét rës 
wpvrav]-. Five letters are preserved in a line of 73, 74, or 75 
letter-spaces.? I do not believe that we know enough to assert 


231A very important point to be emphasized in the study of this 
logistai inscription is that we have no part from the right edge; so 
‘we cannot be sure of the engraver’s preference for any particular kind 
of line-ending. We must, therefore, see what stonemasons were doing 
in other fifth-century treasury-records, where the right margin is pre- 
served. Austin has studied such texts in chapter VI of his Stoichedon 
Style in Greek Inscriptions (Oxford, 1938). I.G., Y?, 301, affords the 
most interesting example, because it preserves a text along the right 
margin for more than 60 lines. There might be one or two letter-spaces 
left vacant at the ends of lines; syllabie division might be observed 
in some parts but not in others. Other inscriptions discussed by Austin 
include 7.G., I?, 295, 302, and 359. These demonstrate that the length 
of lines varied as much as three letter-spaces, according to the mason's 
treatment of the right margin, About I.G., I”, 324, Austin (p. 60) 
wrote: “Accordingly no explanation can safely be based on the en- 
graver's preference for any particular kind of line-ending." It would, 
therefore, be very foolish to claim validity for some particular restora- 
tion because it permits a few consecutive lines to be of the same length. 
In the ease of Meritt's restorations, for example, we see that his lines 
44 and 47 are of 74 letter-spaees, while some lines (45 and 46) are of 
75. To argue that line 45 should be made the same length as line 44, 
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with assurance that these letters are part of a date in the 
archon’s calendar, and I think the letters should be printed with 
no attempt at restoration. However, let us assume with Meritt 
that the letters are part of a date. Obviously, many different 
restorations are possible. For ¢6ivovros we can substitute iora- 
uévov, both having nine letters. We can even substitute the seven- 
letter phrase éri éka by making line 58 have 78 letter-spaces. 
For the name of the month, “ Hekatombaion," the word “ Meta- 
geitnion ” may be used; the two have the same number of letters. 
Similarly, the name of another month, Skirophorion, requires 
only one less letter-space, and this could easily be compensated 
for by transferring the final letter of the previous line, as re- 
stored, to the beginning of line 58. This would make line 57 
contain 74 letter-spaces; and as I have said, there are many 
other lines of this length in the document. The word zpuraveta|s 
would then be divided between lines; but no objection can be 
raised to this, in the light of Meritt’s own division 7é|s in lines 
41-2. Assuming a line of 73 letter-spaces, one could even 
restore “Boedromion.” 


Whatever date in the archon’s calendar is to be restored— 
always assuming that it is a date—must be equated with a date 
in the prytany calendar. Now all are agreed that the moneys 
for which line 58 gives the date were outstanding for 342 days. 
The other loan made from the treasury of the Other Gods in 
this year was made 325 days later, on the twentieth day of the 
twelfth prytany (line 79); so the date to be restored in line 58 
must be determined by counting backwards from this later date. 
We ean do this for the prytany ealendar and obtain the date 
Prytany 1, 24. We cannot obtain the same definite results for 
a date in the archon’s calendar, for the archon might “tamper” 
with his dates, might intercalate or subtract days; and we know 
from Aristophanes (Nubes 615-26, Pax, 406-15) that there were 
indeed such calendric irregularities in this period. Meritt in his 


or 46 the same as 47, would be simply mistaken. Obviously, we 
cannot generalize about line-endings in I.G., I?, 324, since such generali- 
zations must depend on restorations which can never have the same 
validity as inscribed text. We can only look at similar inscriptions of 
the same period which have the right margin preserved. Moreover, since 
we are in ignorance about how lines ended, we should allow the maxi- 
mum of leeway in making restorations, rather than being hard-and-fast. 
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publication The Athenian Calendar did not consider this prob- 
lem of “tampering”; he believed, rather, in a schematic archon’s 
calendar. Therefore, he counted backwards from the date in 
line 79 and obtained the date Hekatombaion 28 for line 58. 
This can no longer be regarded as valid; but it brings us back 
in any case to the date with which we began,—that from which 
Meritt/s calendar springs—the one in line 79. 


As we have seen above, the possibility that there may have 
been a date in the archon’s calendar in line 79 depends on the 
reading of three letters, and the assumption of a stonemason's 
error. It is not wise to construct a calendar on such a basis; 
but nonetheless we may examine how Meritt arrived at his 
restoration. The text he gave for this line is as follows: [—evóoes 
Sxipodoprovos dy ]8ó« POLivovros ci ]kooré tës mpuravelas ” "ApréjuSos 
"Ayp[orépas]. The reason given for the restoration of the name 
of the month as Skirophorion is as follows: “The name of the 
month to be restored before it is Sx.poopidvos, which falls into 
the space available on the stone and corresponds well with the 
date as given in the tenth prytany” (italics mine). On the 
next page, the date has become a “fact”; and by chapter IX it 
has become the cornerstone of Meritt’s fifth-century chronology, 
remaining such up to the present. Meritt seems never to have 
considered any other possibility. 

All scholars are agreed that the Athenian archon’s calendar 
exhibits irregular intercalations.? Miss Thompson, in her study 
of the sequence of nu-years on New Style coins, has demonstrated 
that two intercalary years might follow one another. A fifth- 
century Athenian decree (I.G., I°, 76) contains the specification 
that a month Hekatombaion was to be intercalated;*° so we 


22 Athenian Calendar, p. 9. 

28 Neugebauer and I (Calendars of Athens [1947], p. 8) published 
a chart which presents in graphic form the position of Athenian inter- 
calary years as they had been determined by Dinsmoor (The Athenian 
Archon List in the Light of Recent Discoveries) in 1939. 

%4 The New Style Silver Ooinage of Athens (New York, 1961), pp. 
600-17. 

*° Meritt's criticism (0. W., LVI [1962] pp. 39-42) of Miss Guarducei's 
recently proposed date for this inscription is based on the assumption 
that we know when intercalation took place in the fifth century—an 
assumption based in turn on the supposed calendric evidence of I.G. 
T’, 324. 
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know that the state and the politicians, not the astronomers, 
were regulating the calendar. We have no way of telling, there- 
fore, just when a particular archon’s year began. Moreover, the 
prytany year in the fifth century was one of different length 
from the archon’s year; so the beginnings of the two years did 
not coincide. Obviously, the last month of the year in the archon’s 
calendar did not always correspond to the final prytany. 

As for the names of months which will “fall into” the space 
in line 79, * Hekatombaion? will do quite as well as “ Skiro- 
phorion." They are both of the same length, that is, assuming 
that the mason did not inscribe the aspirate sign." Indeed, this 
month might be considered as the most likely candidate. The 
opening words of I.G., I?, 324, contain the statement that the 
logistai computed the accounts from (Greater) Panathenaia to 
(Greater) Panathenaia: 


[7á8e &oyícav]vo of Aoywra[i èv rois rér]rapow &veow 
èk Tavabyvatwy és [Tavabyvaa ó$edópeva.]. 


We know, in fact, that the computations for interest were made 
according to the prytany years, four of 366 days each totalling 
1464 days. A restoration which would permit the prytany year to 
end as close as possible to the Panathenaia might seem desirable. 
The payment in line 79 was made when the prytany year had 
only 17 days to run. If Hekatombaion 23, rather than Skiro- 
phorion 23, is restored, the gap is smaller. 


But we must consider once again the possibility that the Greek 
text means what it says, that the accounts, though reckoned 
by the prytany years, ended at the Panathenaia.”” In this case, 
the prytany year would end on Hekatombaion 27 of 422 B.C. 
We have evidence in one year that on the 68rd day of the year, 
as measured by the prytany calendar, the archon’s calendar had 
progressed only to a second 25th day of a second Hekatombaion: 


26 The use of the sign for the rough breathing varied in this document, 
as in many others of the period. See the remarks of Tod, Greek His- 
torical Inscriptions’, p. 187. 

2T If we do not believe what the Greek says, where indeed are we 
to find certainty? Surely our first task is to examine whether the Greek 
may be right. Meritt assumes that the Greek system of book-keeping 
was defective, and of course this possibility must be weighed too. But 
here danger lies; for we end up choosing what we wish to believe. 
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‘ExatopBadvos [to]répov ex{x}ree per’ cixddas euBoriuo, pide Kol 
tTplaxoore THs mputavelas.”® The equation reads: Month 1: 25: — 
Prytany II 31. If the purpose of this retardation of the archon’s 
calendar was to postpone the date of the Panathenaia, the festival 
was not observed in this year until the 66th day.” Bearing in 
mind this evidence, we may return to line 79 of our inscription 
and observe that even if Hekatombaion 23 be equated with 
Prytany X, 20, it is not impossible that the archon was in process 
of intercalating days into his calendar in order that the day of 
the Greater Panathenaia might coincide with the beginning of 
the prytany year. This whole subject is in need of a much 
more thorough investigation in the light of our knowledge that 
the archons “tampered” extensively with the festival calendar. 

Clearly, modern interpretations of the fifth-century Athenian 
calendar depend on uncertain readings and restorations. We see 
how much hinges on so few letters. Of the three dates which 
Meritt thought he had obtained from I.G., I°, 324, one does not 
exist, and for the other two, there are many possible restorations. 
Even more importantly, we cannot exclude the possibility that 
we simply do not possess the knowledge to recover what letters 
filled a long lacuna. 


* k * * D * x 


The second inscription for which I wish to offer modest cor- 
rections is the upper epigram of I.G., I?, 763, the epigram now 
generally associated with the battle of Salamis. I am con- 
cerned here with that part of the stone whereon was inscribed 
the second line of the epigram. Most of the text of this line is 


28 Dow, Prytaneis (1937), no. 29. 

? Or, to put it differently, the 69th day of the archon’s year was 
Metageitnion 1 (+), that is, the first day of the second month. For 
423/2 B.C. we have no way of knowing what day of the archon’s year 
“Hekatombaion 23” was, or exactly when the Panathenaia was 
celebrated. 

*° The attribution of this epigram to the battle of Salamis has been 
discussed by me in “Marathon,” University of California Publications 
in Classical Archaeology (1960), pp. 110-68. This association depends 
on the assumption that a fourth-century inscription, published by Meritt 
in The Aegean and the Near Hast: Studies Presented to Hetty Goldman 
(1956), pp. 268-80, was a copy of our stone. I now find that in 
Athens many epigraphists do not accept the association; the stones 
have only two letters in common. In any case, the problems raised here 
are independent of the fourth-century inscription. 
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lost from I.G., I?, 763; but readings have been made in the first 
letter-space and in the tenth through the fourteenth letter-spaces. 
Our attention, then, is directed to these six letter-spaces. 

In the following table I present readings which have been 
offered for the six letter-spaces in question: 


Letter-Space 
1 10 11 12 13 «14% 


Rangabé (1855)?? Nothing 

Koehler (1873)** 1 N P 

Bormann (19083)** / P ] 
Hiller (1924) t N P 

Meritt (1933)* il E P à Ọ 
Oliver (19383)? E P X 
Oliver (1935)** P 

Meritt (1958)?? I E P X 

Peek (1960)*9 H Ho E P T 
Meritt (1962)® H N E P T 


Since Koehler, all have reported the rho in the twelfth letter- 
space, and the letter is in fact clear on the stone. The nu of 
the tenth letter-space, reported by Koehler and Hiller, disap- 


3t The lines are numbered from the letter-space to the right of alel, 
the last word of the first line of the epigram. Editions before 1933 
misrepresented the spacing; but I have made no effort to reproduce 
these differences accurately in this table. 

3? Antiquités Helléniques, II, no. 784 b. 

38 In J.G., I, 333. 

** Jahresheft, VI, p. 241. 

35 T.G., I’, 763. 

39 As quoted by Oliver, Hesperia, II, p. 485. 

3? Oliver, Hesperia, IT, p. 485. 

38 A. J. P., LVI, p. 195: “As to the word Ilepco[» ?] which B. D. 
Meritt believed he saw in line 1, and which I hesitantly included in 
the publication of the epigram, neither W. Peek nor H. T. Wade-Gery 
can read it. It is probably best, as formerly, to retain the clearly visible 
P and disregard the hypothetical letters.” 

3? The Aegean and the Near Hast: Studies Presented to Hetty Gold- 
man, p. 271. 

49 Hermes, LXXXVIII, p. 496. 

“A.J. P., LX XXIII, p. 296. 

+2 The nu appears in many texts, including those of Roberts, Roberts- 
Gardner, Kaibel, and others. 
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peared from the texts in 1933, only to reappear in 1962. If 
light is directed on the stone from above and to the left (as one 
faces it), one can see the traces which suggest a slanting nu. 
I would read it as a dotted letter because the surface is very 
battered and the right stroke is represented by discoloration of 
the marble. In the first letter-space, Peek was the first to record 
the presence of a punctuation-mark. This is in the form of a 
point in a circle which measures 0.0035m. in diameter. Just 
0.009 m. above this point is another and traces which are prob- 
ably part of a second punctuation circle. In the line below, 
where the three punctuation circles which separated line 3 of the 
epigram from line 4 are clearly preserved, the mason aligned 
the punctuation mark with the top of the line. Here he aligned 
it with the bottom of the line. These elements of the ancient 
text are more or less certain. 

What is preserved to the right of the punctuation? An upright 
stroke has been indicated by several scholars, and in the texts of 
1960 and 1962, a dotted spiritus asper was introduced. The only 
commentary is that of Peek, who referred to a vertical stroke 
shown in the drawing in J.G. as being visible on the photograph 
in Kirchner’s Imagines.** As in the case of I.G., I°, 324, I have 
examined the stone with Professor C. G. Higgins under magni- 
fication of up to 14 times. We can state positively that no trace 
of a mason’s stroke remains. Above the so-called stroke, and 
extending forward, runs a ridge of foliation which is not crossed 
by any chisel mark. The surface which contains the supposed 
stroke has been pitted in an irregular way. Although we can state 
that we see no part of an inscribed letter, this does not mean 
that a letter—the spiritus asper or other—was not inscribed. 
But one fact must be noted. The point of the interpunctuation 
lies 0.0085 m. to the right of the iota of aic. This is the same 
distance as that which separates the interpunctuation of the line 
below from the tip of the preceding nu. In turn, a space of 
0.012 m. separates the center of the interpunctuation in the lower 
line from the first letter to its right. In the upper line, a meas- 
urement of 0.014 m. to the right of the point of the interpunctu- 


48 The distance is the same as that which separates the circles in 
the line below. The upper point lies 0.0015 m. to the right, a fact which 
illustrates the free-hand nature of the masonry. 

** Hermes, LXXXVIII (1960), p. 496, n. 2. 
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ation takes us off the original surface. We must bear in mind 
that the letters show irregularities in alignment. The upright 
of the epsilon two letter-spaces to the left of the upper inter- 
punctuation was cut 0.0045m. to the right of the upright of 
the same letter in the line below. Obviously, vertical guide- 
lines were not used, and we must be cautious in generalizing 
about just where a letter was incised. 

The scholar who treats the interpunctuation as occupying the 
equivalent of a letter-space is on just as sure ground, epigra- 
phically speaking, as one who regards the circles as crowded 
between letter-spaces; and the former can point, moreover, to 
what the mason did in the lower line. 

The epsilon in the eleventh letter-space got into the literature 
when the restoration Iepoõy was suggested. In 1933 it was intro- 
duced as a dotted letter. In 1962 the dot disappeared. In all of 
the articles about the epigram, I find only one sentence of 
description other than the remarks of Oliver quoted above (note 
38): “The letters pi and epsilon before the rho still seem to me 
possible, even probable, but I cannot insist upon them.” 4 Bear- 
ing in mind that the alignment is irregular and that the hori- 
zontal bars of the epsilon slant downward, I nonetheless can 
see not a trace, not even a ghost, of horizontal bars; nor do 
carbon and water, when applied, bring up any sign. 

The thirteenth letter-space I examined carefully under mag- 
nification with Professor Higgins. Again there is a ridge of 
foliation beneath which are meaningless pits. There is no evi- 
dence for an inscribed letter. In the next letter-space, the four- 
teenth, the original surface is clearly lost. 

Our study of I.G., I?, 763, then, has shown that only two 
letters, a nu in the tenth letter-space and a rho in the twelfth, 
are preserved. Restorations which do not have these letters in 
their proper places may be disregarded. On the other hand, 
scholars who claim more than these two letters have no support 
from the stone. The attempt to fill up gaps which cannot be 
filled is a disservice to epigraphy, especially since so few of the 
scholars who are interested in a text have the opportunity to 
examine the stone. 


35 Meritt in The Aegean and the Near Hast: Studies Presented to 
Hetty Goldman (1958), p. 270. 
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It is well known that the field of structural petrology has made 
tremendous strides in recent years. Since marble is a very soft 
rock, relatively speaking, with a hardness of only 3 to 3.25 on 
the Moh scale, it is quite possible that a mason, wielding a chisel, 
might crush crystals beneath his strokes. Methods of micro- 
photography may be able to bring up the precise condition of the 
marble beneath an incised letter. Until such techniques have 
been applied to the field of epigraphy, our safest course is to 
use extreme caution in reading letters, to report faithfully what 
we see; and, finally, to build our theories on actual remains 
rather than on restorations. 

W. KENDRICK PRITCHETT. 
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MARTIAL, 1,49: HORATIUS IN MARTIALE: 


As one reads the first book of Martial’s epigrams one cannot 
fail to be surprised by the unusual length of the forty-ninth 
poem,” addressed to Licinianus who has left for Spain. Although, 
with its forty-two lines, it is the longest in the book and the 
second longest in the corpus of Martial, length is but one of 
the distinguishing features of this work. More interesting are 
the absence of the pungent wit that is so typical of Martial, 
the delicate beauty of the poem, its careful composition and its 
pleasing qualities of rhythm, which are all the more praise- 
worthy as they are displayed in a metre that is one of the plain- 
est: an iambic trimeter alternating with an iambic dimeter. 
If to all this we add the love of nature and of simple things 
shown by the author here, the poem reminds us of Horace in 
the Odes and in the second Epode rather than Martial. 

It falls into three main divisions: lines 1-18 contain a brief 
preface and a panoramic view of famous places in Spain where 
Licinianus will refresh himself; the emphasis here is on his 
enjoyment of the spring and summer in Spain. Lines 19-30 
give a picture of his probable occupations in winter, especially 
hunting and the joys of convivial meals. The poem ends with 
some remarks on the advantages of living in Spain, away from 
the vain pursuits of life in Rome. 

The poem as a whole reflects a love of the country that appears 
genuine? and entirely in the tradition of previous Latin poets, 
such as Virgil, Tibullus, and Horace, whose fame rests more on 


1I am indebted to Professor M. Hammond for helpful comments and 
to Mr. R. Renehan for additional suggestions. For imitations of 
Horace in Martial see Ernestus Wagner, De M. Valerio Martiale poeta- 
rum ougusteae aetatis imitatore (Königsberg, 1880), pp. 17-25. Wagner, 
however, mentions only one imitation in Martial, I, 49 (the one in 
lines 19-20). 

?'The texts used in preparing this paper are those of W. M. Lindsay 
for Martial (Oxford Classical Texts, 2nd ed., 1929) and of E. C. Wick- 
ham for Horace (Oxford Classieal Texts, 2nd ed. revised by H. W. 
Garrod, 1912). 

*Despite the fact that after Martias return to Spain he found 
that he missed Rome. But how could he have foreseen this when he 
wrote this poem, as well as others showing his love for the country, 
such as IIT, 58, IV, 55, and X, 58? 
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the beauty of the poetry with which they express such love 
rather than on satirical wit: hence the uniqueness of this poem 
of Martial. His feelings here are all the more genuine and 
sincere since they refer to Spain, the land in which he was 
born and which, we may be sure, he loved more than any other 
in the world.* His attachment to Spain is indeed shown by his 
distaste for Rome, which he repeatedly hints at in his epigrams, 
and by the fact that he finally returned to his birth-place 
Bilbilis and there spent the last years of his life. 

He fitly begins the poem in a Spanish atmosphere by address- 
ing it to the renowned Celtiberian Lieinianus, who hails [rum 
the same part of Spain as does Martial himself; and Bilbilis 
figures in line 3. The rest of the first part of the poem is pano- 
ramie in quality: every single couplet from line 5 to line 18 
contains the name of at least one mountain, town, lake, river, or 
grove. There is no monotony in the sequence of proper names. 
Variety is achieved by placing the names at different points in 
each line and by similar skill in the collocation of adjectives. 
In theory at least, and generally in practice, the iambic rhythm 
is one of swiftness: in this poem, however, the movement is 
slow, and each proper name, each adjective is felt with all its 
suggestive flavour and rhythmieal beauty. It is as if Martial 
were personally accompanying Licinianus, or the reader, to all 
the places that he mentions and pointing out the beauty of each. 

There is a similarity between this part of the poem and the 
first fourteen lines of Horace, Carm., I, Y, where every couplet 
but one mentions at least one famous town or place. The simi- 
larity is not only in the panoramic quality, but also in the 
metrical scheme (though not in the metre itself) : in both poems 
the odd-numbered lines are a little longer than the even- 
numbered ones. 

Martial chooses his adjectives well. Bilbilis is alta and nobilis 
(lines 3-4), and the evocative epithet senes is used for Mount 


4 Of. IV, 55. 

6 The influence of this ode of Horace on Martial is seen even more 
clearly in IV, 55. At the beginning of this poem Martial, like his 
predecessor, dismisses a few famous Greek places saying that they may 
be praised by others, and turns to his favourite haunts. The four 
Greek places mentioned by Martial (Thebes, Mycenae, Rhodes, and 
Sparta) occur at the beginning of Horace’s poem; and in Martial IV, 
55, 6 we even find claram Rhodon, as in Oarm, I, 7, 1. See also 
Wagner, op. cit. p. 18. 
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Gaius (line 5). There is a haunting beauty, made more effec- 
tive by alliteration, in delicatus as it is used in line 7 to describe 
a charming town, and the adjectives dulcis, feliz, lenis, and 
mollis in lines 7-10, though more common, are aptly used and 
are also found in the best odes of Horace. The next four lines 
contain fewer adjectives, but lines 15-17 again display a pleasing 
combination. 

The first half of Carm., L,7 similarly shows a wealth of 
adjectives skilfully used, as well as particular points of contact. 
Thus, Martial in line 4 speaks of Bilbilis as nobilis, and Horace 
in the first line writes: 


Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon aut Mytilenen 
and in lines 3-4: 
_ vel Baccho Thebas vel Apolline Delphos 
insignis. 
Bilbilis is equis et armis nobilis, and Horace in line 9 writes: 
aptum dicet equis Argos. 


In line 7 Martial mentions the Boterdi nemus, and Horace in 
line 13 the Tüburni lucus. The peculiar beauty of delicati in 
line 7 of Martial's poem is paralleled by that of adjectives with 
different meaning but similar quality in Horace, such as reso- 
nantis in line 12, said of the spring of Albunea, and mobilibus in 
line 14, said of the streams. 

One should also note a similarity between lines 15-16 in 
Martial and lines 17-18 in Carm., I, 17: 


hic in reducta valle Caniculae 
vitabis aestus. 


In both instances aestus is the direct object of a verb in the 
second person singular of the future indicative. It is difficult 
to decide which of the two poets has better expressed the idea 
of relief from summer heat; a true comparison is not possible, 
since Martial specifically envisages Licinianus bathing in the 
Tagus, protected from the sun by the cool shade of the trees, 


° E. g.: aquae lene caput sacrae in Carm., I, 1, 22 (where the adjective 
is used of water as in Martial, I, 49, 9); felis in Carm., I, 18, 17; 
molli . . . mero in Carm., I, 7, 19; dulcis in Carm., I, 17, 10 and 
elsewhere. 
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while Horace is more generic with his invitation to Tyndaris to 
stay in the reducta vallis. 

We come now to the second part of Martial’s poem, as the 
scene shifts to "Tarraco and Laletania, which are milder than 
the rest of Spain and ideal for spending the end of autumn and 
the whole of winter. In this section too the adjectives are re- 
markably well used ; and in the transitional couplet (lines 19-20) 
the poet imitates Horace, Epod., 2, 29-30: 


at cum tonantis annus hibernus Iovis 
imbris nivesque comparat." 


He also seems to have Horace in mind when he describes winter 
as impotens and associates it with Aquilo. Horace, in Carm., 
III, 80, 8-4, writes: 

quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 

possit diruere. 


But what strikes the reader most is the sense of homeliness and 
love of simple things that is embodied in a few lines. The feeling 
in lines 27-30 is not very different from that in lines 5-8 of 
Carm., 1, 9: 

dissolve frigus ligna super foco 

large reponens atque benignius 


deprome quadrimum Sabina, 
o Thaliarche, merum diota. 


In both cases the fire is at the centre of the scene, and it 
encourages the joys of a meal in Martial’s poem and those of 
wine in Horace’s.® 

Line 28 in Martial's poem is particularly charming: the noble 
Licinianus will not hesitate to invite grubby children together 
with his fellow huntsmen and other guests to the happy meal. 
No one is to be excluded from a share in the humble joys which 
winter hunting in Spain will provide. 'The alliteration in line 
29 perhaps suggests the earnestness of the invitation and the 
eagerness with which it is accepted. There is also a delightful 
simplicity in clamatus: the urbane and more formal verb invito 


"'This remarkable imitation was pointed out to me by a friendly 
critic. For other reminiscences from Epod. 2 in Martial see below, 
note 10. 

* For the joy afforded to Martial by a fire see also II, 90, 7, III, 
58, 22, and XII, 18, 19. 
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would be less appropriate to the rustic setting, where a friendly 
shout is all that is required for the invitation. 

The third section of the poem is introduced with great skill. 
Lines 31-2 provide a smooth transition: the simple life in Spain 
has no place for the costly clothes worn by Roman gentlemen, or 
for the toga, symbolic of civic pursuits. The mention of the 
garments of the rich prepares the reader for the following three 
lines, which deal with the unpleasant persons, such as slaves, 
clients, widows, and defendants, that Licinianus will avoid by his 
absence from Rome. Lines 31-2 remind one of the opening lines 
of Horace, Carm., I, 38: 


Persicos odi, puer, apparatus, 
displicent nexae philyra coronae. 


This section, as well as the rest of Martial’s poem, is close in 
spirit to Alfius’ speech in the second Epode of Horace, which 
takes up all but the last four lines of the poem. The resemblance 
between the two works is all the greater as the metre is the 
same.?° 

Martial’s poem closes with an exhortation to lead the life of 
simple joys and to pity the searchers of sham happiness, especi- 
ally since Licinianus has already achieved enough fame. The 
scorn with which the adjectives grandis and insanus (line 37), 
used substantivally, accompany the typically Martialian word 
sophos is notable. The gnomic ring of the concluding couplet 
only faintly reminds us of the more common epigrammatic 
endings of the author. 

The spirit of the poem is indeed so Horatian, through con- 
scious or unconscious reminiscences, that, were it not for the 
word sophos and the fact that the drinking of wine is not 
mentioned, Horace himself could have written it. To such an 
extent has Martial been able to detach himself from the attitude 
that prompted him to write the vast majority of his poems. 


Gumo DONINI. 
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? Cf. XII, 18, 17. 

?* There are also specific reminiscences. Besides the coming of winter, 
already mentioned, cf. the hunting of boars and hares in lines 24-5 of 
Martial’s poem and in Epod. 2, 31-2, 35; and the fire (line 27 in 
Martial and line 43 in Horace). For imitations from this Epode in 
other poems of Martial see Wagner, op. cit., pp. 24-5. 


ODYSSEUS’ BOAT (Od., V, 244-257). 


Homer’s lines describing how Odysseus built the craft that 
was to carry him froin Ogygia have long been a stumbling- 
block. They need be so no more. Thanks to the recent findings 
of underwater archaeology, we now know how the Greeks made 
boats, and with this the problem of how Odysseus made his 
disappears. 

When the hero at long last received celestial permission to 
leave the island, Calypso helped him get started on building 
some sort of craft (oye8ío sc. vais, literally “improvised boat") 
by taking him to a perfect stand of trees and giving him tools: 
ax, adze, and drill. He felled twenty trees (244) ; adzed them 
into planks (245); “bored them all and fitted them to each 
other” (247); “hammered it (sc. the craft) with dowels and 
joints” (248), making his craft as wide “as a good shipwright 
will lay out the lines for the bottom of a beamy merchantman ” 
(249-51); then “worked away setting up decks by fastening 
them to close-set frames” (252-3); and “finished up with the 
long pieces” (253). This completed the hull; he then turned 
to the fittings: mast and yard, rudder, latticed bulwarks, “ plenty 
of brush” (254-7). 

Many translators, particularly the earlier ones, have taken 
schedia to mean a raft. This damns their rendering from the 
start, since rafts are made of logs, whereas Odysseus took the 
trouble to adze his logs into planks, and, more important, rafts, 
being simple platforms, do not have frames (ribs) or decks, 
whereas Odysseus provided his craft with both. 

Of those who recognized that Odysseus was making a boat and. 
not a raft, some made no real effort to understand what was 
going on,? while those who did were thwarted by lines 248 and 


1E.g., Pope, Butcher and Lang, Palmer, Bryant, Mackail; among 
more recent translators, A. T. Murray in the Loeb Classical Library 
version (1919), T. E. Shaw (1932), S. O. Andrew (1948), F. L. Lucas 
(1948). 

2W. H. D. Rouse (1937, reprinted as a paperback by Mentor Books) 
tosses about such terms as “spars,” “a bluff ketch,” and “ copings,” 
which simply make no sense. Berard in the Budé edition (1924) solves 
things for himself by condemning the last half of line 247 and the 
first half of 248. 
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252: what could Homer mean by “hammer the craft with pegs 
and joints”? And why bring in the frames after the craft has 
been hammered together? è These have been puzzles only because 
we think in terms of the kind of boatbuilding familiar to us. 
Think in terms of the procedure an ancient Greek boatwright 
would use, and everything becomes clear. 

There are, by and large, two basic ways of building a planked 
boat. The one most widely used today, and best known to us 
because it is the standard practice of the West, begins with 
the setting up of a sturdy skeleton of keel and frames; then, 
to this is fastened a smooth skin of planks. The other, favored 
particularly by Arab and Indian shipwrights, is just the reverse: 
first a sturdy shell of planks is erected by pinning each plank 
to its neighbor. If the craft is to be used only on quiet waters 
such as, e.g., the Nile, no frames at all will be put in; if it is 
destined for the sea and will need some stiffening, a certain 
amount of framing 4s inserted later.* 

It has always been assumed that the Greeks and Romans used 
the first system, that they started with a skeleton of keel and 
frames.’ Today we know better: they used a combination that 
took in the best features of both systems, but their basic pro- 
cedure was that of the second. 'The ancient Greek shipwright 
first built up a complete, sturdy shell of planks. His means for 
fastening these would bring joy to the eyes of the most exacting 
cabinetmakers: he pinned plank to plank with rows of mortises 
and tenons, each transfixed by a dowel in order to draw the 
joint up snugly and prevent it from ever coming apart. Then, 
once this rigid shell had been completed, he inserted to stiffen 


*E. V. Rieu (Penguin Books, 1946) assumes that Odysseus criss- 
crossed the planks to make a floor of double thickness, cutting in lapped 
joints where two planks crossed and transfixing each crossing with a 
dowel—which is not only an unusual way to build a boat but a far ery 
from what Homer says. I mistranslated the passage myself (The 
Ancient Mariners [New York, 1959], p. 39) by, among other things, 
taking the “ joints” to refer to battens. 

* Bee, e. g, James Hornell, Water Transport (Cambridge, 1946), pp. 
188-98, 215-25. 

5 See, e.g, C. Torr, Ancient Ships (Oxford, 1895), pp. 39-40; A. 
Köster, Das antike Seewesen (Berlin, 1923), pp. 71-3; F. Miltner, R.-H., 
Supplbd. 5, cols. 906, 909, 919-20, s.v. “Seewesen ”; Hornell, op. cit., 
pp. 194, 223; Casson, op. cit., p. 14. 
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it a system of close-set frames almost as complex as that found 
in traditional western boatbuilding.? 

If we assume that this was the way Odysseus built his boat, 
that he started with a shell of planks, each made fast by pinned 
mortises and tenons to its neighbors, and then inserted framing, 
everything falls into place. After adzing his logs into planks, he 
* bored them all” (247), i.e. drilled first into the two edges to 
make the slots for the mortises and tenons (carpenters tradi- 
tionally rough out such slots with the drill and then finish off 
with the chisel) and then across the slots for the dowels that 
would transfix cach joint; then he “fitted them to each other” 
(247), i.e. matched the planks to make every mortise coincided 
with its tenon; then he “hammered the craft with pegs and 
joints" (248), i.e. knocked the planks together, which drove the 
tenons into the mortises, and hammered the transfixing dowels 
into their holes;? he kept building up the shell, plank upon 
plank, until it had the ample lines a good shipwright will lay 
out “for the bottom of a beamy merchantman ” ; then he “ worked 
away setting up decks by fastening them to close-set frames” 


€ The evidence for edge-joining of planks and for complex framing is 
to be found in Fernand Benoit, L'épave du Grand Congloué à Marseille, 
XIVe supplément à “ Gallia” (Paris, 1961), pp. 123-56 (see Fig. 82 for 
a particularly striking example of the careful mortising given to the 
planks of an ancient ship). The evidence is scattered throughout 
these pages as part of a number of general theories that M. Benoit 
propounds; on these see my review in A.J. A., LXVI (1962), pp. 432-3. 
The evidence for the procedure followed in Greco-Roman shipbuilding 
is given in my “New Light on Ancient Rigging and Shipbuilding,” 
The American Neptune, XXYV (1904). 

The discovery of the widespread use of mortised planking in Greco- 
Roman craft has helped to solve a erux in Ovid. The poet, describing 
a ship in a storm, wrote (Met., XI, 514-15): iamque labant cunei . . . 
rima patet. This puzzled commentators until Jules Vars, who had 
examined the remains of a Roman wreck found in 1864 near Marseilles’ 
harbor, connected cunei with the more or less wedge-shaped tenons he 
observed there pinning each plank to its neighbors (see C. R.A.I., 
1896, pp. 386-7). In a boat made of mortised planks, the minute the 
tenons work loose, the seams will, of course, open up. 

T This is precisely what Homer’s great editor took the lines to mean: 
ò 58 'Apierapxós pnei ia ToU mpwrov rò pèv réAewv THs Óppoyüs wh elvat 
AAN, ds ay Tis emo, ápuótorra karcakebage kai mpds EAKnAG ovyKarayayav 
éckéjaro el ápuójfeu dddjdos. TQ G8 tfs avrvékMewe kal kareyóudowoe. Std 
yap ToU ípaccc rà rédos THs üpuo'yüs wapéoryce (schol. to lines 247, 248). 
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(252-3), i.e. inserted a strong set of frames into his shell and 
fastened the decking (probably just at prow and stern) to them; 
then he “finished up with the long pieces” (258), i.e., put on 
the gunwales, and the hull was complete.® 

One final minor crux. As the last step, before turning to 
sails and rigging, Odysseus “piled on plenty of brush” (257). 
The scholiast suggests the brush was ballast, but ballast surely 
would be sand or stone. Here, too, underwater archaeology comes 
to the rescue. Odysseus must have strewn a layer of twigs or 
branches over the bottom, the Homeric Age’s equivalent of a 
duckboard, to keep his feet out of the water that inevitably 
collects in the bilge of a wooden boat. Just such brush has been 
found under the cargo of a wreck dating ca. 1200 B. C.? 


LIONEL CASSON. 
New YORK UNIVERSITY. 


* Some of the commentators were on the right track. As long ago 
as 1876, Merry and Riddell (Homer’s Odyssey, Vol. I, note to line 
248) suggested that Odysseus had fastened plank to plank with mortises 
and tenons pinned with dowels, and they offered a translation (yp. 538) 
which is substantially correct; in their second .edition (1886) they 
shifted their ground a bit and, though they left their translation un- 
changed (p. 542), remained vague about the part played by the dowels. 
In 1926, Frank Brewster (“ The Raft of Odysseus," H. S. C. P., XXXVII, 
pp. 49-55) drew a parallel between Odysseus’ technique and that used 
today in certain parts of Egypt. Though incorrect on a few details, basic- 
ally Brewster was right: both the ancient Egyptians and the ancient 
Greeks started with a shell of planks. W. B. Stanford, author of the 
most recent (1947) commentary, is apparently unaware of the con- 
tradiction involved in extending approval to Brewster and, at the same 
time, quoting in full Rouse's translation (cf. above, note 2). 

? See G. Bass, “The Cape Gelidonya Wreck: Preliminary Report,” 
A.J.A., LXV (1961), pp. 270-1 and Year Book of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, 1961, p. 400. Bass mentions the presenee of both 
mortises and dowels in this wreck, but the poor state of the piece of 
hull he managed to recover makes it impossible to determine their 
exact nature. The ship, of course, need not be Greek. 


AELIUS ARISTIDES, ds ‘Péuqy 43 K. 


Kal. €rafov 8 rapamdyovoy orep ay et Tiscdparos ériOupav yevérbar 
KÜptos övvyás twas kal äkpa AdBor ávrl GAov rod cóparos kal raðra 
<éxwy> exe oloro &rep. éBovdero. 

This passage has proved a crux for interpreters. I suggest 
that the reference is to magical practice, in which nail-clippings, 
hair, and the like were regarded as intimately connected with 
the life-process of the whole body; ? consequently they were im- 
portant in love spells and malevolent magic, in which the object 
was to gain power over a particular victim. Nails were especially 
used in such magie.? If this interpretation is correct, dxpa means 
not “ extremities ” but * things taken from the extremities,” i. e. 
nails from the fingers and toes, and hair from the head. It may 
refer also to clothing, since it was the fringes or hems of a per- 
son’s clothing that were most likely to become detached and to 
fall into the hands of magicians.‘ 

A possible translation of Aristides’ words is: “They were 
under the same illusion as someone might be who, desiring to 
gain power over another’s body, got merely his nail-clippings 
and things from the extremities of his person instead of his 
whole body, and with this thought he had what he wanted.” 


C. P. JONES. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


1For a summary of interpretations of this passage, see the eom- 
mentary of J. H. Oliver, The Ruling Power (Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., 
N.S, XLII, pt. 4 [Philadelphia, 1953]), p. 922. 

2 For this belief, see R.-H., XIV, col. 333. 

* Of. Apuleius, Apol, 30; Pliny, N. H., XXVIII, 86; and generally, 
A. Abt, Die Apologie des Apuleius von Madaura und die antike Zauberei 
(Giessen, 1908), p. 105. 

*Thus Simaetha in Theocritus, Ii, 53 uses the torn-off hem of her 
lover's cloak. Cf. Preisendanz, Pap. Graec. Mag., no. 7, line 371. 
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et velut in fabrica fervens cum marculus ferrum 
multorum magnis ictibus tundit, 


Isidorus, Orig., XTX, 7, 2. 


Marx’ conjecture? of multo cum for multorum seems per- 
fectly acceptable, but not his attempt to fill the hiatus before it 
with tinnitu, most unlikely palaeographically and inappropriate 
in the simile’s likely context. Warmington’s? mugitu is more 
feasible on the first count, but is quite inappropriate. Rather, I 
suggest reading Mulcibero,® easily omitted through haplography 
(possibly consciously, after the unusual proper name had been 
corrupted), paralleled by several other metonyms* in Lucilius, 
and, I hope to show, most appropriate in the simile, and in its 
context. 

What was the context? A colourful picture of a workshop, 
with red-hot iron, pounding hammer, vigorous blows and, I sug- 
gest, a raging furnace. To relate merely the sound effects of this 
setting to the beat of horse-hooves, as Marx did, seems an 
injustice to Lucilius, whose wide range of similes and metaphors 
shows careful attention to detail and relevancy, where contexts 
survive, as well as vivid imagery." Surely this simile, as Varges 


1 F. Marx, C. Lucilii, Carminum Reliquiae, II, p. 369. All references 
to lines of Lucilius! satires will follow Marx’ text (op. cit., I). 

2E., H. Warmington, Remains of Old Latin, TIT, p. 415, note d. 

3 Cf, Maerobius, 5, VI, 5, 2: Mulciber est Vulcanus, quod ignis sit 
et omnia mulceat ac domet. Accius in Philoctete: 

* Heu Mulciber! 
Arma ergo ignavo invicta es fabricatus manu.” 
Also, Plautus, Ep., 84: Mulciber, credo, arma fecit. 

*Of. Musas si vendis (549), vim Vulcaniam (606), Xiós re duvdorys 
(1131), Ceres (1200). Naevius appears to have ridiculed the habit (in 
E. H. Warmington, op. cit., IT, p. 148): 

Cocus edit Neptunum Cererem 
et Venerem expertam Vulcanom Liberumque absorbuit 
pariter. 

5 Loc. cit. “ aptius de equi quadrupedante cursu ruentis in numerum 
cogites." 

° Cf. esp. lines 44, 59, 100, 117, 251, 333, 486-8, 575-6, 826-7, 1022-3, 
1221, 1238, 1255-6, and 1292. 
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first suggested, could only belong to Lucilius é8ouropixev in Book 
III; there, placed after line 147, it is complementary to the 
preceding similes which describe, it seems, the activity of Vul- 
cano (or Stromboli).? In his introduction to Book III (102-4), 
Lucilius gives his friend? a forecast of the tourist attractions 
in store for the traveller approaching the Sicilian strait: 


et saepe quod ante 
optasti, freta, Messanum, Regina videbis 
moenia, tum Liparas, Facelinae templa Dianae. 


The Lipari? islands promised the most exciting spectacle, a 
voleano in action. The island of Vulcano, or Stromboli, then 
appeared as the latter still remains, a grim, black mountain, 
devoid of life or vegetation, ringed with boiling mud and hissing 
steam, its cone always smoking and ejecting sparks, especially 
conspicuous at night, and periodically erupting with columns of 
gas and flames and streams of lava. Lucilius, it appears, himself 
sailed past by night, and it was the spectacle rather than the 
sounds that impressed him. His surviving fragments give 
no sign of his having witnessed one of the periodic resounding 
explosions, and he could scarcely promise his friend one to order: 
even if he had seen and here described such an eruption, it is 
surprising that no later Latin author or grammarian referred to 
it in the surviving descriptions of erupting voleanoes.!? 

At night, on first appearing on the horizon, the volcano 
would be conspicuous for its glowing cone, and showers of 
burning cinders and lapilli, as Lucilius accurately depicts them 
(144-5) : 


crebrae ut scintillae in stricturis quod genus olim 
ferventi ferro. 


The picture is drawn with a concise, pertinent simile; a crowd 
of sparks, a mass of iron, red-hot metal: as yet, no sounds. 


* Of. G. C. Fiske, Lucilius and Horace, p. 315. 
? Cf. G. Lafaye, Rev. Phil., XXXV (1911), pp. 18-27. 
? Cf. Juvenal, Sat. XIII, 44-5; 
. . . tergens 
bracchia Vulcanus Liparaea nigra taberna. 
7 E.g. Virgil Aen. III, 570-82; Lucilius Minor, Aetna, passim; 
Plinius Minor, Bp., VI, 16 and 20. 
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Marx describes this well:* “visus est vapor igneus in summo 
vertice montis qui fuit crebrae ut scintillae quales in stricturis, 
in ferventi ferro exiliunt eum faber ferrarius massam candidam 
e camino prolatam in incude collocat: exiliunt enim scintillae 
e ferro candido etiamsi malleo non feriatur." To reinforce the 
impression, and to make it come alive to his city-friends, 
Lucilius adds another simile taken from the very heart of Rome 
(146-7) : 


Romanis ludis forus olim ornatus lucernis 
ut pote. 


He recalls a night festival, with the centre of the forum ablaze 
with the crowd’s torches, and scattered groups and stragglers 
on the perimeter, like sparks. 

As Lucilius drew level with the volcano and had a closer view, 
the picture changed: no longer merely a red-hot mass with 
showers of sparks, but now the actual flames and glowing parti- 
cles shot out far from the cone of the island’s black mass—an 
island long associated with the forge of the Cyclops and domain 
of Vulcan. Lucilius, I suggest, here used the appropriate simile 
of an artisan’s forge, with blazing furnace, red-hot metal held 
on the black anvil under a pounding hammer, striking sparks 
into the building’s gloom. This simile, like those in lines 144-7, 
seems still to suggest a mainly visual impression. Not that 
sounds were still inaudible: but they were not the deafening 
roars of a violent eruption; rather, the staccato ‘firework’ ex- 
plosions well described by the verb tundit (which implies 
repeated rather than heavy blows, and in the workshop was used 
for the beating out of metals) and aptly suggested by the sound 
of the dentals in ictibus tundit. 

There remains the difficulty of the diminutive, marculus, and 
magnis ictibus. To Warmington the adjective suggested that 
marculus here means a “large hammer.”?? Marx agrees with 
Isidorus?? that it is a diminutive, but adds** “quod tamen non 
significat malleum pusilum, sed malleum unumquemque ex 


11 Op. cit., p. 69. 

12 Loe. cit. 

1$ Jsid., Orig., XIX, 7, 2: marcus, malleus maior: marcellus, medio- 
eris: marculus, malleus pusillus. 

14 Toe. cit. 
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vulgaris sermonis consuetudine quae inprimis adamarit deminu- 
tiva: conf. indic. gramm. s.v. deminutiva.” However, a close 
study of the diminutives listed, and omitted, in his index 
shows an exact use of them with apparently no example +° of one 
being used simply as an alternative for the primary form. Mar- 
culus itself was the technical term for the light hammer used 
for shaping metals (with the incessant pounding that infuriated 
Martial)," which was carried in the artisan’s pocket, and 
was used for tapping a chisel in delicate work on gems? There 
are no examples of it being used for a “large hammer,” or 
* malleum unumquemque." Its root word, marcus, unless a “ dé- 
rivation rétrograde,"?? must have dropped out of use in early 
Latin, apparently replaced by the general word for a mallet, 
malleus. A similar case appears in line 322, where rutellum is 
used technically for the small shovel of the corn-doler (frumen- 
tarius), as distinguished from a spade proper, rutrum. 


Perhaps the associations of this simile with the forge par 


18 Those noticed are sordidulus (12), eminulus (117, 540), pupillus 
(366), folliculus (622), bellus (803, 805 twice), vetulus (826, 1066), 
papilla (859), fabulus (1018), mensula (1062), misellus (1245), nucula 
(1280), and nutricula (1366); also eight without primitives in use 
(ancilla, capillus, catulus, macula, papula, scintilla, sella, and tonsilla), 
and two proper names (Tubulus and Asellus). 

18 Olanculum. (722), as is common in Plautus, appears to be synony- 
mous with clam; however, the context of illicit avoidance of customs 
dues (ne portorium dent) might have influenced Lucilius in his choice. 
A large proportion of his diminutives with surviving primitives (17 
out of 50 in my reckoning) have derogatory, contemptuous associ- 
ations—rather than being due to Marx’ favourite scapegoat, ‘metri 
causa.’ I hope to discuss this topic fully in a subsequent article. 

17 Martial, XII, 57, 4-6: 

(pauperi) negant vitam 
ludimagistri mane, nocte pistores, 
aerariorum marculi die toto. 


18 Isid., Orig., XVI, 16, 6: artifex ... marculum de sinu protulit. 

1° Fronto, Ep. ad M. Caes., IV, 4, 3 Mai: verba prorsus alii vecte et 
malleo ut silices moliuntur, alii autem caelo et marculo ut gemmulas 
exsculpunt. Note the contrast in size with malleo. 

20 As suggested by Ernout, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
Latine, p. 387. 

21 Cf. esp. note 19 above; also Plautus, Men., 403: (navem) excussam 
malleo (Ovid, Met., II, 625: tempora discussit claro cava malleus ictu). 
Suetonius, Calig., 32: elato malleo, culirarium mactavit. 
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excellence, that of Vulean himself, suggested the grandiose ad- 
jective, magnis. It is, of course, only relative io marculus, and 
Shows, I suggest, the vigorous blows and sharp beat of the 
pounding hammer (or ‘ball peen’), and not the dull ring of a 
heavy sledge-hammer (used mainly for hammering out the im- 
purities of the original furnace-product). 

I suggest, therefore, that this fragment rightly belongs to 
book III, after line 147, and should read: 


et, velut in fabrica fervens cum marculus ferrum 
Mulcibero multo cum magnis ictibus tundit 


(and, as when in a workshop by the blazing furnace the hammer 
pounds the red-hot iron with mighty blows). 


J. R. C. MARTYN. 
UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 


REVIEWS. 


Grorcr E. DuckwonrH. Structural Patterns and Proportions in 
Vergil’s Aencid. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 
1962. Pp. x + 268. $7.50. 


The appearance of a work by George Duckworth has always been 
an event of some significance in the world of classical scholarship 
and the present volume is no exception. It is, as we might expect, 
carefully done, fully and accurately annotated so that the scholar 
checking behind finds his way well marked. It is also unhackneyed 
and bound to cause considerable discussion, not to say outright con- 
troversy, among Vergilian scholars. Since controversy is the stuff 
on which such scholarship has thrived for two millennia this is 
hardly to be deplored. 

Chapter 1, dealing with the architecture of the Aeneid as a whole, 
is for the most part a recapitulation of the perceptive work on this 
topic that Duckworth has published elsewhere in recent years (pp. 
1-4, 5-10: ef. A.J.P., LXXV [1954], pp. 1-15; pp. 4, 5: ef. 
A.J.P., LXXX [1959], pp. 229-32; pp. 11-18: cf. T. A. P. A., 
LXXXVIII [1957], pp. 1-10; pp.14, 15: of. T. A. P. A, LXXXVII 
1956], pp. 300-2, 314, 315, see also note 34 on page 10 of T. A. P. A., 

XXXVIII [1957]). It is good, however, to have all of this 
material assembled in one place, and there has been a considerable 
amount of revision and amplification of his earlier presentations. 
Duckworth rightly sees at least three structural patterns operating 
simultaneously in the Aeneid: (1) an alternating rhythm in the 
arrangement of books, the even numbered books being the most im- 
portant and those with the greatest tragic impact; (2) a parallelism 
of halves (I-VI; VII-XII) with a matching of corresponding books 
in two contrasting panels; (8) a tri-partite structure (I-IV; V- 
VIII; IX-XII) with the tragedy of Dido and the tragedy of 
Turnus framing a main central section stressing the theme of 
Rome's future greatness. 

An analysis of the three patterns is carefully worked out for the 
Aeneid as a whole and it is only with minor points that the reviewer 
has any quarrel. W. H. Alexander's interesting study (“ Maius Opus 
[Aeneid 7-12] ” [Berkeley, 1951]) notwithstanding, I cannot regard 
Aeneid I-VI as “an enriched and amplified prelude to his main 
theme” (p. 7) and in fact such a notion considerably weakens 
Duckworth’s analysis of two large parallel panels if we are to 
suppose that I-VI stands somehow subordinate to VII-XII. Regard- 
ing the middle portion of the Aeneid as a trilogy (V-VIII) Duck- 
worth correctly notes the adaptation in each of these books of a 
major episode from Homer and the interesting fact that Vergil’s 
themes are nowhere so patriotically Roman as when he is making 
these Homeric adaptations. Duckworth no longer, as he once did 
(see T. A.P.A., LXXXVIII [1957], p. 6 and n. 22), makes a 
possible exception of the games in book V. He is right m this for 
Vergil indeed converts the Homeric games to his own historie, 
patriotic, and nationalistie purposes; but I think it is not primarily 
through a subtle connection of Augustan interest in athletic contests 
or just in the thoroughly Roman ludus Troiae appended to the 
games, but rather Vergil uses the games, partieularly the boat-race, 
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the first and longest of the contests, to glorify the origins of Roman 
families who, in Mayflower society fashion, traced their ancestry 
back to Aeneas’ crew (see R. D. Williams’ commentary on Book V 
(Oxford, 1960], p. xi et ad 117; ef. ad 568). 

In chapter 2 Duckworth examines the same three structural prin- 
ciples as they apply to individual books, or parts of books, The 
sections dealing with alternation and contrasting panels (here appear- 
ing most often as recessed panels, though one wonders if these are 
the same thing) are more suggestive than complete. He notes a 
rhythm of alternation particularly in the stops on the journey in 
Book ITI, the contests in Book V, and the catalogue of warriors in 
Book VII. This, I suspect, could have been approached book by 
bock. Book I, for example, contains a nice alternation of Olympian, 
semi-Olympian, and earthly scenes, e.g. (and compare the divisions 
of the book given by Duckworth on p. 29): 


(Introduction: 1-33) 
Olympian scene: Juno and ‘Aeolus (34-80) 
Semi-Olympian scene: The storm and Neptune (81-156) 
Earthly scene: Aeneas’ landing in Africa (157-222) 
Olympian scene: Venus and Jupiter (223-296) 
Semi-Olympian scene: Venus and Aeneas (297-417) 
Earthly scene: Aeneas’ arrival in Carthage (418-656) 
Olympian scene: Venus and Cupid (657-688) 
Semi-Olympian scene: Cupid and Dido (689-722) 
Earthly scene: The evening’s entertainment, drink and song 
(723-756) 


In addition, contrasting panels might be investigated within indi- 
vidual books as units. In Book ITI, for example, if we consider the 
occurrences at each of the 9 stops, they seem to form two parallel 
panels of 4 episodes on each side of the focal Actium stop (compare 
the divisions of the book given by Duckworth on page 27) : 


I (Departure, Thrace: 1-68) 
Troy is left behind 
Sad fate of a son of Priam 
(Polydorus) 

II (Delos: 69-120) 


Peaceful stop; they remain igno- 
rant (or worse mistaken) about 
their route 


TII (Crete: 121-191) 


A seemingly receptive land offers 
extreme peril 


IV (Strophades: 192-273) 
Having lost their course they 
face a fantastic monstrum (Har- 
pies) 


VI (Buthrotum: 294-505) 


A miniature Troy is encountered 
Happier fate of a son of Priam 
(Helenus) 


VII (Passage to Italy: 506- 
557) 
Peaceful stop; confident of their 
route they hail Italy 


VIII (Scylla and Charybdis: 
548-567) 

From an obvious peril they 

escape unscathed 

IX (Cyclops and conclusion: 

568-718) 

Temporarily lost again they face 

another fantastic monstrum (Cy- 

clopes) 


V (Actium: 274-293) 
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Again, if we consider the prophecies uttered at each of the stops in 
this book they seem to form contrasting recessed panels around the 
same focal point: 


I (Thrace) 
horrendum . . . monstrum (26) 
fuge crudelis terras, fuge litus avarum (46) 


II (Delos) 
antiquam exquirite matrem (96) wrongly 
interpreted by Anchises leads to disaster 


IIT (Crete) 


Wrong motherland in reached 
New prophecy: Hesperia = Italy 


IV (Strophades) 


Italy will be reached but famine 
will force eating of tables 


V (Aetium) 
VI (Buthrotum) 


Precisely how Italy is to be approached; 
The table eating prophecy will be averted 


VII (Passage to Italy) 


Correct motherland is reached 
Primum omen more felicitously interpreted by 
Anchises 


VIII (Scylla and Charybdis) 


Scylla and Charybdis correctly identified by 
Anchises and disaster is avoided 


IX (Cyclops) 


fugite, o miseri, fugite atque ab litore funem / rumpite (639 £.) 
monstrum horrendum (658) 


It is in examining the tri-partite structure of the individual books 
that Duckworth has been most thorough and he most convincingly 
demonstrates a triad structure for every single book of the Aeneid. 
Beyond this, in most cases each of the three subdivisions of a book 
is capable of further subdivision into three. Interestingly enough 
Books III, VI, IX, and XII, the multiples of three, particularly 
display this characteristic. We may occasionally quarrel with the 
precise division points of the episodes as Duckworth has arranged 
them (e.g. the Seylla-Charybdis episode in Book III more logically 
ends at 567, the Cyclops epyllion beginning at 568 rather than at 
588) but the essential tri-partite form of the individual books is 
undeniable. Duckworth duly notes the relationship between the 
tri-partite and the recessed panel structures within the books. He 
seems, however, at particular pains to deny a simultaneous two- 
part division within the books similar to that of the poem as a 
whole. But in all but two cases, Books V and VIII (in the latter it 
misses by about four lines), the mathematical mid-point of the book 
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falls directly within the thematic mid-section as outlined by Duck- 
worth. In five cases (I, II, IV, VI, VII) the mathematieal mid-point 
of the book hits the mid-point of the second thematie division on 
the nose. This is enough to suggest to the reviewer that Vergil was 
also extremely sensitive to a fifty-fifty proportion within individual 
books admitting of a division into two halves. This in no way inter- 
feres with a simultaneous three-part division even as in the epic as 
a whole. 

It is chapters 3, 4, and 5 which are likely to be discussed contro- 
versially for some time to come. In brief, Duckworth, acknowledging 
his debt to Le Grelle on Georgics I, has discovered in the entire 
Vergilian corpus a structural pattern which is mathematical. As 
previously announced (T..4.P..4., XCI [1960], pp. 184 ff.) Duck- 
worth was amazed to discover in the various divisions of Vergil's 
poetry—small units, entire episodes, individual books, and the works 
as a whole—an incredible number of Golden Mean ratios. Perish 
the thought that the reviewer of a piece of Vergilian scholarship 
should have to cope with mathematical formulae, but the Golden 
Mean ratio is that wherein in two given parts the greater is to the 
lesser in the same ratio as the sum of the greater and lesser is to 


the greater, or: 
M:m :: (M+m):M 


where M is the major and m is the minor part. More simply, in two 
given parts if we divide the sum of the two parts into the larger of 
the two parts we get a quotient of .618. If the ratio is perfect we 
will get the same result by dividing the smaller of the two parts by 
the larger. Inverting this and dividing the larger by the smaller we 
get a quotient of 1.618. This ratio can be reached by a progression 
known as the Fibonacci series: 1, 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 18, 21, 34, ete. where 
each number is the sum of its two predecessors. The amazing thing 
about the Golden Proportion is that we can begin a series with any 
two numbers and make each subsequent number the sum of its 
two predecessors and in the end the same ratio is achieved. 

In chapter 3 Duckworth considers the Ecloques and Georgics. 
Counting lines he finds approximate golden mean ratios among the 
divisions of Eclogues I, Ii, VI, and X, but more particularly in the 
Ecloques as a whole supporting a recessed panel arrangement of the 
ten poems, wherein as an outer frame I and IT form a minor to VIII, 
IX, and X as a major; and within that III forms a major to the 
minor of VII; and inside that TV and VI form a major to the focal 
minor of V. Or viewing the Eclogues in triads (Hahn), the golden 
proportion again appears in triad 1 (I, IT, III) plus triad 2 (IV, 
V, VI) forming a major to the minor of traid 8 (VII, VIII, IX) 
plus the concluding piece (X). Important here is the integral part 
played by X in these ratios which, if Duekworth's theory has any 
merit, would tend to suggest that the last Eclogue was not a casual 
late addition. 

Although he did not make a detailed examination of the Georgics 
in their entirety, Duckworth has found many golden mean ratios to 
support Le Grelle's work not only in Book I but elsewhere in the 
poem. Here the most ineredible phenomenon oceurs not in the 
matched panels but in the total number of lines in the poem devoted 
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to technical matters of farming as opposed to those descriptive 
passages “which praise Italy and country life and present themes 
of national or philosophie interest.” Duckworth finds 835 of the 
latter, 1352 of the former making a “perfect” ratio of .618 
(corrected to the nearest thousandth). The classification into descrip- 
tive and didactic passages, however, is a thorny matter and there will 
be some who will take issue with Duckworth’s arrangement. Some 
difficulties which occurred to the reviewer are the following: I, 1-5a 
and IV, 559-566 are classed as didactic while passages similarly 
treating the plan of the poem (e.g. II, 1-3, IIT, 286, 287, IV, 1) are 
regarded as descriptive. It might be argued, on the other hand, 
that these two brief passages are special and as prelude and postlude 
frame the poem as a whole; incidentally, numbering 5 (actually 4.5) 
and 8 lines respectively they are two conseculive digits in the 
Fibonacci progression. More difficult, however, is fixing the point at 
which certain passage stop being didactic and start being descriptive. 
A case in point is the passage in Book II (315 ff.) on the proper 
season for planting vines, certainly didactic, which modulates into a 
praise of springtime, certainly descriptive. Duckworth starts the 
descriptive passage at 319, the first mention of spring, although there 
are four more lines of didacticism where autumn is suggested as an 
alternative planting season. The digression on spring does not begin 
until 322. It must be said, however, that Duckworth in listing the 
descriptive passages is for the most part on very sure ground, using 
standard sectional divisions. 

It is in chapter 4 that the author reaches the heart of his theme: 
mathematical proportions in the Aeneid. Here Duckworth has found 
the impressive number of 1044 ratios in the range from .60 to .636. 
(This is in consecutive passages only and does not include separated 
passages.) These ratios appear in four different patterns: 


(1) two consecutive passages, a and b, where a is major and b is 
minor or vice versa, 

(2) three consecutive passages, a, b, and e, where a + b or b -- e 
form either major or minor, 

(3) three consecutive passages where a -+ ce form the major or 
minor enclosing b, 

(4) four or more consecutive passages with interlocking ratios, 
e.g. a+c is in ratio with b +d, or a+e¢-+e is in ratio with 
b+ d, ete. 


Needless to say the reviewer has not checked every one of the 
ratios listed in some twenty-seven tables appended to the text. Now 
to be sure, particularly in the ratios of short passages, the slightest 
variation of division into parts will alter the proportions consider- 
ably and it is in this that some scholars will quibble with certain of 
Duckworth’s dividing points, although here again he for the most 
part sticks to standard divisions of the poem. What has struck the 
reviewer, however (and let me warn the unwary that the disease is 
catching!), is the fact that when alternate divisions are made, new 
golden ratios emerge. All the ratios listed below were calculated as 
Duckworth has done them, i.e. by dividing the major by the major 
plus minor: M/ (M + m). 
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If we take for example the alternation of Olympian, semi- 
Olympian, and earthly scenes in Book I suggested above: 


(1) The first Olympian seene (47 lines) as minor forms a perfect 
.618 ratio with the first semi-Olympian scene (76 lines), 

(2) The second Olympian scene (74 lines) as minor with the 
second semi-Olympian scene (121 lines) as major is in the ratio 
of .62, 

(3) The central earthly scene (239 lines) as minor with all five 
preceding scenes (34-417 = 384 lines) as major is in the ratio .616, 
but further if we ealeulate the three incomplete lines (534, 560, 636) 
as fractions the minor is reduced to 237.2 lines for a precise ratio 
of .618, 

(4) The last triad contains no primary ratios as the three scenes 
are of almost identical length (32 lines; 34 lines; 34 lines, incident- 
ally balancing the introduction to the book: 33 lines). It does, how- 
ever, figure in a secondary (non-consecutive passage) ratio: the 
three Olympian scenes (153 lines) as minor with the three semi- 
Olympian scenes as major (231 lines) form a ratio of .60. 


Moreover, if we consider the scheme of Book III in parallel panels, 
as also outlined above, the first four episodes (1-273 = 273 lines) as 
minor are in approximate golden proportion (.6197) with the stop 
at Actium plus the last four episodes (274-718 = 445 lines) as 
major. Counting the incomplete lines as fractions the golden 
proportion is approached still more closely (.6188). 

Again when we look at Book III as a recessed panel arrangement 
several secondary proportions emerge in the balanced frames: 


(1) The central frame, episodes III (71 lines) and VII (42 lines), 
are in proportion .628 (.631), 

(2) The total of this frame (113 lines) forms a major to the 
frame which encloses it, episodes II and VIII (72 lines), in the 
proportion .611 (.610), 

(3) The total of both these frames (185 lines) forms a minor to 
the frame they enclose, episodes IV and VI (294 lines), in the 
proportion .614 (.613), 

(4) The outermost frame, episodes I and IX (219 lines), forms a 
major to the middle frame, episodes III, VII, plus the central 
episode, V (133 lines) in the proportion .6221 (.6216), aligning all 
the odd numbered episodes in near golden proportion. (The propor- 
tions in parentheses above are those resulting when the incomplete 
lines are treated as fractions.) 


However we may analyze the poem, then, it is clear that the 
Aeneid abounds in golden mean ratios. Thus it would be difficult 
to deny the validity of Duckworth’s remarkable discovery. The 
significance which this has for Vergil’s method of composition and 
the light which these ratios throw upon half-lines, interpolations, 
spurious passages, transpositions and proper paragraphing (dis- 
cussed by Duckworth in chapter 5) will, I predict, occupy scholars 
in not too harmonious discussion in time to come. The fact that 
Duckworth has found similar ratios in Lucretius, Catullus, and 
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Horace is of considerable interest, but may even weaken the specific 
importance which such proportions have in Vergil It would be 
hazardous to suggest that Vergil worked, as it were, with slide rule 
in hand and certainly Duckworth makes no such suggestion. His 
approach to the whole matter is marked by an objectivity and 
rationality, viz. “ Vergil deliberately introduced the Golden Mean 
ratios into every part of his narrative. This is not to say that he 
was conscious of the existence of every one of the 1044 proportions 
which I shall list . . . some of these may have been, and probably 
were, the more or less accidental result of the ratios in smaller or 
larger passages .. . but the existence of so many perfect or nearly 
perfect ratios, the overwhelming preference for the Fibonacci series 
rather than any of the other Golden Mean series, and the correlation 
of narrative and proportion throughout each book are all the result 
of Vergil’s deliberate plan for the structure of the epic” (p. 47). 


Rosert B. Lroxp. 
RANDOLPH-MACON Woman’s COLLEGE. 


PrERRE GRENADE. Essai sur les origines du principat: Investiture et 
renouvellement des pouvoirs impériaux. Paris, Éditions E. de 
Boccard, 1961. Pp. xvii + 494. 


Pierre Grenade has reéxamined carefully and with cautious com- 
mon sense the evidence for the character and powers of the 
Augustan “ principate.” His book is essentially a commentary on the 
thirty-fourth chapter of the Res Gestae. Although he recognizes that 
this record comprises an original version with later additions, he 
does not regard the additions as hasty or ill-considered and therefore 
argues that the document presents a considered publie statement by 
Augustus of his position and achievements. Grenade uses primarily 
the literary sources, but he does not neglect the numismatie and 
epigraphical evidence; in particular he values Dio Cassius highly, 
with due allowance for the two centuries of development across 
which Dio viewed the principate. His interpretation is conservatively 
Mommsenian, although he is well aware that the legalistic approach 
of the nineteenth century has during the twentieth been deepened 
both by socio-economic research and by an understanding of the 
often unexpressed psychological bases of power which for the prin- 
cipate may be subsumed under the term auctoritas. Thus he makes 
full use of such studies as Syme’s Roman Revolution, Magdelain's 
Auctoritas, von Premerstein's analysis of the sociologieal support of 
the principate by the oath, by clientela, ete., and Béranger's treat- 
ment of the terminology and ideas surrounding the principate. 
Despite the significance of these new approaches for an appreciation 
of the achievement of Augustus, the present reviewer is fully in 
sympathy with Grenade's thesis that Augustus' position rested prim- 
arily on his legal powers, particularly on the imperium proconsulare. 

The most compelling chapters are the first three on the formation 
of the prineipate. Grenade presents this under three aspects: the 
ending of the triumvirate, the closing of the civil wars, and the 
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inauguration of the principate. These cannot, however, be separated 
chronologically into three successive stages. In the first chapter he 
argues that whatever (if any) time limit was set to the triumviral 
powers at their renewal in 37 B.C., these would in fact have 
remained valid until the task of the triumvirs was completed and 
they themselves abrogated the powers. Antony, despite the senate’s 
cancellation of his position in 32 B.C., retained the title triumvir 
on his coinage until his death in 30 B. C. Similarly, although after 
his break with Antony Augustus publicly minimized his quasi-dicta- 
torial powers, nevertheless he continued to exercise these until a new 
constitutional formulation was achieved in 28/27 B. C., supplement- 
ing them with, but not substituting for them, the consulsbip in 33 
B. C. and 31 ff. B. C. and the general oath in 32 B. C.; see especially 
pp. 85-6 for his reaffirmation of Mommsen on this point as against, 
e. g., Von Premerstein. 

Before achieving a new eonstitutional formulation, Augustus felt, 
as he himself later stated in R.G., 34 and as the literary sources 
echo, that the “ civil wars? should be ended. In the second chapter, 
Grenade uses a well-known passage from Macrobius, Sat., I, 12, 35, 
to show that Augustus deliberately passed over the celebration of 
the foreign victories by the three triumphs of August, 29 
B.C. and publicized the end of the civil wars by an edict 
in August, 28 B.C. (not in either 30 or 29 B.C., see pp. 51-2). 
This argument is supported by the manuscript reading for Livy, 
Per. 133, which places the end of the civil wars in the twenty-second 
year, reckoned from 49 B.C. rather than from 60 B.C., as some 
ancient authors, including Horace, Od., II, 1, 1-2, calculated, follow- 
ing Asinius Pollio. Thus the “end of the civil wars" did not 
coincide with the closing of the temple of Janus on Jan. 11, 29 B. C., 
but it is to be connected with the denomination of Augustus as 
libertatis P. R. windex on the rare examples of an issue of eastern 
silver tetradrachms of cos. VI, in 28 B. C. Dio states that the edict 
of August, 28 B.C., not only proclaimed the end of the civil wars 
but also promised the abolition of the illegal acts of the triumviral 
period, i.e. the “restoration of the Republic,’ at the end of 
Augustus’ sixth consulship. Grenade points out that a delay of five 
months was reasonable in view of the arrangements which would 
have to be made. 

Grenade therefore regards the principate as actually inaugurated 
by the edict of August, 28 B. C., rather than by that abolishing the 
acts of the triumvirs, issued on January 13, 27 B. C., in consequence 
of which the senate voted the title Augustus on January 16. He 
further suggests that it was perhaps in the edict of August that 
Augustus first spoke of himself as princeps, a term which derived 
from republican and Ciceronian sourees but which was now enlarged 
to eonnote priority not merely in auctoritas but also in honors and 
powers, both civil and military. The bulk of the third chapter is 
devoted to an analysis of the implications of princeps, starting from 
a long discussion of the dreams which Catulus and the elder Octavius 
are reported to have had at the birth of Augustus. Princeps never, 
of course, designated a position or powers and its use by Augustus 
was “informal”; yet its rapid adoption in contemporary literature 
indieates that he set store by it as distinguishing his position from 
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the “tyranny” of Sulla and as emphasizing the achievement of 
* civil peace” and a shift of emphasis from military to legislative 
activities, . 

The fourth chapter develops the theme of the initiative of the 
princeps in legislation both on the basis of his auctoritas and in 
virtue of a consensus universorum for his control of the state. The 
following three chapters elaborate the concept of a consensus. The 
fifth deals with the decennial renewals of Augustus’ powers and 
their delegation to * assistants." The sixth argues that the consensus 
had in itself no legal validity but served to give the support of a 
demonstration of popular enthusiasm to a law or senatorial decree. 
The seventh applies the eoncept of consensus as used by Augustus 
for his position in 28/27 B.C. to the bestowal of the powers on 
Tiberius and succeeding ruloro through those of 68/60 A.D., and 
affords a valuable analysis of the sequence of events and the dates 
in each ease. It concludes with Grenade's translation (on p. 300) of 
R. G., 34, 1-2, in which he finds a careful distinction drawn between 
potestas (presumably including imperium) and auctoritas: 


C'était pendant mon sixéme et mon septiéme consulats; comme 
j'avais éteint les guerres civiles, me trouvant maitre de tous les 
pouvoirs qui m’avaient été déférés dans un élan unanime, j'ai 
remis l'État que je détenais dans mon pouvoir à la décision 
souveraine du Sénat et du Peuple. Pour me récompenser de ce 
service, j'ai été appelé Auguste. 


The remaining five chapters deal with subsidiary aspects of the 
Principate. The eighth studies the cura morum and the concessions 
of potestas censoria, with the censuses and the lectiones senatus. A 
useful table at the end correlates the various renewals of Augustus' 
powers and the association of others therein with the censorial 
functions. Grenade concludes that the first census (of 28 B.C.) 
was taken while Augustus held the censorship but that the remaining 
two (of 8 B.C. and 14 A.D.) were held in virtue of an imperium 
consulare, although he sees no real reason for this change of policy. 
In the ninth chapter, Grenade discusses the meaning of Augustus’ 
assertion that he held no greater power than any of his colleagues 
in each magistracy but excelled all in auctoritas. He concludes, with 
Mommsen, that quóque is to be read as an adjective with magistratu 
rather than as an adverbial guóque with mihi and also that magi- 
stratu means the consulship only. On this, the usually accepted 
meaning of the sentence, Augustus states that as consul he held no 
more power than his various colleagues in that office but he remained 
the outstanding figure through his prestige. This masking of the 
reality of power behind a tribute to republieanism need not, in such 
a document as the Res Gestae, be regarded (as by Tacitus) as hypo- 
critical or in bad faith; Augustus realized himself, and must have 
known that the publie would realize, that the new princeps was not 
& eomplete contrast to the earlier duz and that auctoritas could 
never replace the imperium. His statement was therefore meant to 
be understood only within the narrow framework of the eonsulship 
itself. The final two paragraphs (on p. 363) of the ninth ehapter 
may be quoted as summing up Grenade's conclusion on the signifi- 
cance of R. G., 34 and therefore of his thesis in this book: 
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Par quelque bout qu'on le prenne le chapitre 34 refléte la 
dualité des tendances politiques qui sont venues à eomposition. 
Selon l'heureuse formule de Sutherland, le Principat, e'est “le 
régime de Mécéne appliqué selon la formule d’Agrippa.” 

On peut dérouler le fil monarchique et le fil républicain qui 
ont tissé la trame sur laquelle Auguste a brodé la figure dont il 
voulait fixer les traits pour l'histoire: on n’atteindra pas le 
secret de la confection et la clé d'une réussite qui n'avait pas de 
modèle et ne pouvait plus être réédité sans un tact unique du 
eréateur. 


The remaining three chapters trace the development of the powers 
of Augustus during his lifetime and the final recognition of their 
essential unity in a “position” of princeps on the accession of 
Tiberius. In the eleventh, Grenade argues that the powers of 
Augustus were defined in 27 B. C. and that in 23 B. C. there was no 
extension or alteration of the imperium; nor was the tribunicia 
potestas, although heightened in scope and importance, substituted 
therefore, as Grant argued. Grenade also does not feel that, as 
Mommsen held, Dio should be used to show that the imperium was 
double in character, a limited aspect for the command of the armies 
and the government of the provinces in which they were stationed 
and a general aspect for the governanee of the whole empire. The 
imperium proconsulare maius supported by auctoritas sufficed for 
both. The phrases hégemonía and prostasta used by Strabo and Dio 
of Augustus’ position need not connote anything more than his 
general oversight of the empire, without attributing to him, with 
von Premerstein, a formally granted cura et tutela rei publicae. In 
the eleventh chapter, Grenade adopts Béranger’s concept that 
Augustus ostensibly held back from assuming the continuing powers 
in 28/27 B. C. until forced to accept them by the consensus univer- 
sorum, and that this “refusal of power" became a formal attitude 
to be adopted by a new princeps. In the ease of Tiberius, the refusal 
was sincere (despite Tacitus’ charge of hypocrisy) and reflected 
not only his diffidence concerning his capacity to measure up to 
Augustus but also his Stoie concern that the ablest should rule only 
with the consent of all Tiberius’ hesitancy was overcome at the 
earliest in the meeting of the senate on September 17, 14 A. D., when 
the voting of divine honors to Augustus gave occasion for the first 
overt diseussion whether the full powers of the principate should be 
granted to Tiberius. His reluctance was finally broken down, as 
Velleius says, by the general and enthusiastie consensus of the senate 
and the people of Rome. 

In this debate, Tiberius sought to compromise by offering to share 
the powers either with the senate or with some colleague. Grenade 
therefore diseusses in his twelfth (and last) chapter the concept that 
the powers and responsibilities of the prínceps were so heavy as to 
require the help of adiutores imperii, a concept already recognized 
by Augustus in his association with himself, if not of Marcellus, at 
least of Agrippa, of his grandsons Gaius and Lueius, and finally of 
Tiberius, as well as in his general effort to involve the leading 
senators in publie responsibilities of all sorts. Grenade perhaps tries 
to formalize too precisely what would have been an almost unavoid- 
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able tactic on Augustus’ part because of his responsibilities, of his 
acceptance of the view that wealth and position obligated one to 
publie service, and of his need to place a chosen person in a 
position to succeed himself without overtly recognizing a hereditary 
or monarehieal succession. 

The one general weakness which may be found in this book is 
that despite its excellence in detail, the whole is not easy to read or 
grasp. It leaves an impression of verbosity and over-writing. Had 
the author lived to give it a final revision, he might have tightened 
up the presentation and given more succinct statements of his argu- 
ments both on speeifie points and overall. The text was left complete 
at the author's untimely death and his friend Pierre Boyancé pre- 
pared it for publication by supplying the necessary references to 
the ancient sourees and modern literature and by preparing the 
indices. There is a full index of the passages from the ancient 
literary sources discussed in the text; the lack of a similar index of 
numismatie and epigraphieal passages is not significant since rela- 
tively few of these are treated. An index of modern authors with 
references to the appropriate notes serves in lieu of a bibliography. 
The straightforward development of Grenade's argument justifies 
the lack of an index of subjects. Prof. Boyancé has most admirably 
fulfilled his task of pietas. 

Some readers may feel that Grenade has sought too great pre- 
cision, particularly in his opening analysis of the inauguration of 
the principate and his attempt to fix it to the edict of August, 28 
B.C, Although, as Grant has shown, the Romans were fully con- 
scious of “anniversaries” and of the significance of particular 
dates, they perhaps did not feel that a new regime should be inaugu- 
rated on a particular “independence day." Nevertheless, this analysis 
of the nature, relationship, and development of the powers of the 
princeps under Augustus and his immediate successors will remain 
fundamental for further research because of its common sense and 
its wide and careful consideration of both ancient sources and 
modern scholarship. 


Mason HAMMOND. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


G. S. Kirg. The Songs of Homer. New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1962. Pp. xiv + 424; 3 maps; 8 pls. $7.50. 


It is inevitable and healthy indeed that among those who believe 
that Homer was an oral poet there should be differences of inter- 
pretation or of opinion concerning what we know about the oral 
poetic process and the way in which oral tradition itself functions. 
Q. S. Kirk's book, The Songs of Homer, plays an important role in 
the exchange of ideas about Homer and oral poetry. 

In the first part of his book Kirk deals with history and with 
Linear B. He draws attention to the comparative seantiness of the 
evidence that Linear B is Greek or completely Greek and emphasizes 
again that, important as its deeipherment is in its own right, 
Linear B does not reveal much to us about Homer or have relevance 
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to the question of Homer as an oral poet. This forthright and 
sensible approach pervades the remaining parts of the book as 
well. Whether or not one agrees with all that Kirk has to say, 
one must admire the seope and depth of his learning, his willingness 
to think boldly, and his obvious enthusiasm for his subject. This is 
not a pedantic book. Kirk has undertaken to look anew at old 
problems with vigor and penetration. He has challenged some well 
established and some still controversial theories. In the friendly 
criticism that follows, I should like to take up that challenge in 
regard to a number of points concerning oral poetry. : . 

In Parts II and following Kirk concerns himself primarily with 
oral poetry and with Homer as an oral poet. Here he falls into the 
error, it seems to me, of constructing a theory of oral poetry or of 
the development of the long oral poem and its transmission without 
reference to or conformity with what we know of the process of 
oral composition and transmission from our studies of actual living 
oral traditions. It is perfectly true that at some time in the history 
of Greek oral epie tradition long epies were produced. The Iliad 
and the Odyssey certainly do not appear suddenly in the surround- 
ings of short epie or ballad. In the South Slavie material songs of 
five to ten thousand lines exist together with songs of only a few 
hundred lines. The Parry Collection contains poems proving this, 
and thus far we are all on sure ground. Nor would one quarrel 
with the idea of the extremely good poet in this milieu of long songs 
singing an extremely good and extremely long song, namely the 
“monumental” epic. This is exactly what the oral theory, as 
presented by first Milman Parry and later myself, sees as the 
development of the Greek tradition and of the Jliad and Odyssey. 
So far so good. 

But it seems willful on Kirk’s part to insist that Homer’s Iliad 
and Odyssey, two “ monumental” epics, came into being somewhere 
in the eighth century, that they were not written down at that time, 
but kept in the memory of bards until later (sixth century ?). This 
is a rather elaborate way of avoiding the concept of oral dictated 
texts, which is so clearly attested to from our experience of living 
oral tradition as well as by logic. It disassociates the oral dictated 
text from Homer and assigns it to another unknown later follower or 
singer; it disassociates the role of the oral dictated text from the 
formation of the monumental epie. Kirk, moreover, is forced here 
to argue that an oral poem can be kept in tradition in the same 
form, or virtually the same form, for some length of time, several 
generations, in fact. There is involved here, I believe, first a mis- 
understanding of the role of oral dictated texts, and second of the 
possibility of textual stability. 

It was never claimed that the oral dictated text was responsible 
for the formation of the monumental epic. Put in another way, 
the oral theory would suppose that the essential frame of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, the major episodes and actions, were in existence 
before Homer and inherited by Homer from his predecessors. It is 
claimed merely that at the time of dictating Homer would probably 
have lengthened to some degree the song as he would have sung it, 
but its basie strueture would have been the same both in the sung 
and in the dictated version. I believe that Kirk is correct that a 
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“monumental” epie, a long, complex tale, came some time before 
our oral dictated text. But here comes the rub; because I also 
believe that it came in all probability before Homer. If we assign 
the development of the monumental epic to Homer—and it is an 
open question indeed whether it should be assigned to a single poet— 
then the texts we have are not his, and we ean only speculate as to 
what that “monumental” epic contained, to say nothing of what 
its text may have been like. 

Kirk feels that those who have held that oral texts vary not only 
from singer to singer but also from performance to performance by 
the same singer have greatly exaggerated the amount of variation. 
But, as indeed Kirk knows well, if one peruses with care any 
authentic collection of oral epic texts which publishes variants, he 
will note not only that exact textual correspondence is non-existent 
even between two singings of the same song from the same singer at 
a close interval of time—in fact, one immediately after another— 
but that at best there is no more than about seventy-five percent of 
correspondence under optimum conditions and when the song in- 
volved is the singer’s favorite, oft-repeated piece. When songs go 
from one singer to another textual correspondence in fact almost 
disappears. That we could have even an approximation of Homer’s 
tert the generation after Homer, to say nothing of more than one 
generation, is out of the question. 

If we ignore the problem of word-for-word or line-for-line corre- 
spondence, are we any better off in regard to the story content? I 
think nof. It is true, indeed, that tradition is conservative and that 
singers lay great stress on singing a story in exactly the same way 
as they heard it. We are gradually beginning to learn what they 
mean by that—we all realize now that they are not talking about 
any word-for-word likeness. The range of variations indicates, for 
example, that reversing of the order of incidents (as long as they 
are logical) does not come within the realm of changing the story, 
or that substituting one form of recognition for another does not 
constitute a change in the basic tale. In Parry Collection, Volume I, 
Demail Zogié tells us that he learned his favorite song from 
Sulejman Makić and we have presented the song both in Demail’s 
and in Sulejman's telling. Had we not Zogiés word for it, oft 
repeated and reeorded even as late as September 1962, we would 
never suspect that his song derived from Makié’s! For another 
instance, take, in the same volume, Sulejman Fortié’s 1934 version 
of the Song of Bagdad, which he learned from Salih Ugljanin, and 
compare it with Salih’s. One might suspect the relationship, but he 
could not be sure. Then compare Fortié’s 1950 version with Salih's 
as well as with Fortis earlier version and note the number of 
changes, including a different ending! The evidence is overwhelming 
against the reconstructing of the story in the form in which it 
was told by the preceding generation of singers, and thus precludes 
our saying of any text before us that it is a true picture of the 
song several generations ago. Kirk’s hypothesis leaves us at best 
with a fuzzy approximation of a possible Homeric telling. In the 
vagueness, as in a mist, Homer gradually fades from view as his 
outline becomes ever more indistinct. I prefer a live and lively 
Homer dictating the text we know and esteem! Especially since 
scientific evidence supports such preference! 
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Another misunderstanding to which Kirk—and he is by no means 
alone—falls prey concerns the character of the comparison between 
the Yugoslav oral epic and Homer. The Yugoslav material provides 
a laboratory of living epic in which we can study processes of 
composition and transmission. It is precisely in matters of stability 
and variation that the Yugoslav comparison is most valuable, because 
it illustrates principles of composition and transmission of narrative 
songs in oral tradition. The differences between the aneient Greek 
hexameter and the Serbo-Croatian decasyllable may bring about 
differences in detail—for example, the length of the hexameter makes 
for a certain type of run-on line in Greek tradition which is not 
found in Yugoslav tradition where the shorter line militates against 
the beginning of an idea somewhere in the middle of the line which 
eannot be finished without going over to the next line—but the 
principles of paratactic composition and of the “adding style” 
remain the same in both. Kirk, incidentally, fails to appreciate the 
complexity of the Yugoslav line; like the Greek line it too is con- 
cerned with vowel length and pitch and the tension between the 
normal length and pitch and that as sung to a melody and rhythm 
which do not always correspond to word accent. The Yugoslav 
poems also have their moments of poetic excellence, though the 
cumulative excellence of Homer is hard to match anywhere, especially 
in modern times. But what the comparison with the Yugoslav 
poetry does give us is an illustration of all the techniques that the 
oral singer (and oral tradition) uses to form and reform stories. 
In the modern songs we can see how two or more story patterns may 
be merged; by simple addition of one to another, or by a more 
complicated process of amalgamation, for example. In other words 
the way in which the monumental epic ean be constructed in the 
course of a story’s life in oral tradition can be observed from a 
study of the Yugoslav material. 

Kirk has, I think, wrongly coneluded—as in the case of the 
metrical line—that the Serbo-Croatian epic has not the same 
“ rigidity of formular structure” as the ancient Greek epic. It 
should certainly be noted that in investigating the modern oral 
epic we have been able to note in performance all the errors or 
exceptions and accomodations made by the singer in the stress of 
composition. We do not have comparable material from ancient 
Greece. We have edited texts from dictation. Similar texts in Serbo- 
Croatian exhibit the same degree of structural rigidity as in the 
Greek songs. Indeed, there is much more looseness and flexibility 
in the Greek than in the Serbo-Croatian structure. The ten-syllable 
line (in any edited collection and in actual fact) is constant, and in 
the instances—other than pure errors—in which an eleven-syllable 
line is found it is due to a newly emerging change in structure 
caused by the influence of a change of musical instrument. Even 
more rigid is the diaeresis after the fourth syllable, The Greek 
hexameter with its possible substitutions of spondees for dactyls and 
with its movable caesura is much looser in formular structure than 
the Serbo-Croatian line, I find Kirk’s conclusions and inferences 
from this mistaken view of both the Serbo-Croatian and ancient 
Greek formula and metric structure extremely dubious. 

Finally, the allegation that the ancient Greek bards were “ cre- 
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ative” and the modern Yugoslav singers “reproductive” seems to 
me false; at best it is an impossible statement. We have two poems 
from ancient Greece and nothing more! We have no other texts 
so that we cannot tell what other singers’ versions of these stories 
were. On what can we base the statement that the Greek bard has 
created this or that and is not reproducing what he has heard from 
another singer? Do we have any idea of what a “new” song would 
have been like in Greece in ancient times? How can we say that it 
would have been more perfect or near perfect at birth than the new 
songs we ean observe in modern times? It seems to me that our 
reasoning is backwards and strangely prejudiced, if we say this; 
because we are investigating oral processes and from our observation 
—since we have no other Greek material to go on—we should say 
that the ancient Greek poets learned from their predecessors as do 
the Yugoslav poets, and that they formed new songs slowly and in 
the crucible of many singers’ retelling, only in time coming to 
perfection. 

In sum, my criticisms center chiefly in Kirk’s discussion of oral 
dictated texts, the evidence concerning stability, and the limitations 
of the comparison with the Yugoslav oral poetry. We still have much 
to learn about oral narrative song and Kirk will surely be in the van- 
guard of those seeking the truth by honest, intelligent, and learned 
evaluation and reevaluation of the facts as we come to know them. 
The Songs of Homer is an important contribution in that continual 
and continuing process. 


Axperr B. Lorp. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Winny SongTTER. Untersuchungen zur epischen Kunst des Statius. 
Wiesbaden, Otto Harrassowitz, 1960. Pp. 157. (Klassisch- 
Philologische Studien, herausgegeben von H. Herter und W. 
Sehmid, Heft 20.) 


Statius’ contemporaries hailed him as an alter Virgilius; he became 
a classic almost in his own life-time and was admired by Dante, 
Chaucer, Pope, and countless others. Yet he has, in general, been 
neglected by modern critics who have tended to dismiss him with 
a necessarily unfavorable comparison with his great master, with a 
summary of the contents of his works and some conventional remarks 
about his “rhetoric,” the love of exaggeration, over-adornment, pic- 
turesque details, mythology, ete., characteristic of the writers of the 
Silver Age. A recent trend to correct this, however, is discernible, 
particularly in Germany where various scholars have turned their 
attention to the post-Augustan poets to try, through close reading, 
to grasp the poetic essence of their works. Dr. Sehetter's book, an 
enlarged version of his Bonn dissertation, deals with the epic tech- 
nique of Statius in the Thebaid (pp. 1-126) and very briefly in the 
Achilleid (pp. 129-49). Though familiar with the scholarly re- 
search on the poet, Schetter wears his erudition lightly and his book 
is not burdened with the ponderous apparatus of Wissenschaft. 
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The first part of his study of the Thebaid is subdivided into two 
sections, one devoted to the central motives (he treats only furor 
and the gods) and one dealing with the most characteristic basic 
themes, among whieh he singles out for detailed treatment Statius' 
portrayal of the emotions, his concept of virtus and heroism, his 
handling of suicide, of the adolescent warrior, of love in its various 
manifestations. 

According to Sehetter mankind is shown in the Thebaid to he 
possessed and hemmed in by cosmic forces, the toy of seemingly 
irrational powers, personified as Tisiphone, Mars, and others, while 
the traditional gods remain in the background, with the only excep- 
tion of Jupiter whom Statius conceives in Stoic terms. Vergil’s crea- 
tion of Turnus, demented by the furor inflicted upon him by the 
gods, has in Statius become a universally valid pattern of the help- 
lessness of the human condition. This, however, is too sweeping a 
generalization and Schetter himself partly contradicts it in his dis- 
cussion of virtus and heroism. A careful examination of Seneca’s 
statements on necessity, determinism, and freedom of choice might 
have helped Schetter to qualify this theory, especially since he 
stresses the influence of Roman Stoicism on Statius. Moreover the 
separate treatment of motives and themes leads to needless duplica- 
tion of material. Furor, for instance, is treated not only in the first 
section (Die zentralen Motive), but also at several points in the 
second (Charakteristische Grundzüge). In spite of this, Schetter 
succeeds in distinguishing from the conventional topo? of epic what, 
in the Thebaid, bears the stamp of Statius’ individual talent: the 
sensitive treatment of such youthful fighters as Parthenopaeus; the 
pathos and dark colors of many scenes as, for example, those de- 
picting the final moments of dying heroes, their last dreams of home- 
land and family; the large rôle allotted to women, especially mourn- 
ing wives and mothers; the poet’s inclination toward sentimentality ; 
his tendency to lift the story, through the use of fantasy and 
exaggeration, into a highly literary and exorbitant world, with its 
imaginary trees, forests, mountains, and landscapes, which bears 
little relation to reality and where all dimensions are suprahuman. 

A certain lack of cohesion between the sections dealing with the 
overall design of the Thebaid and those treating of the structure 
of its parts weakens the chapter on the composition of the poem. 
According to Schetter, Statius, reacting as did many of his con- 
temporaries against the classical methods of composition, built the 
Thebaid architectonically, instead of having it develop organically: 
its unity is founded upon the formal relations among its constituent 
parts, Schetter notes two principles at work, especially in the books 
devoted to the war. On the one hand each book is a separate formal 
unit, a fact which Statius emphasizes by placing particular stress 
on the strongly accented scenes at the beginning and at the close 
of most of the books. In order to capture the attention of the 
readers and to make an impact upon their feelings, he puts at the 
start striking and moving passages which do not necessarily forward 
the action; and he tends to pack the most significant events at the 
end of the books. On the other hand, by not concluding an episode 
or an incident at the end of a book he obviates the danger, inherent 
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in this unity of the individual books, of having the narrative break 
into disconnected scenes, marked off by the pauses between the books. 
Thus the sharp formal separation between the books is neutralized 
by the continuity of the narrative. Moreover, strongly accented 
passages within some of the books (VII-X in particular) balance 
those placed at the end. Schetter further demonstrates that the 
poem was composed according to a tightly controlled organization 
governing the relations of section to section, carefully planned in 
its minutest details; that scenes in one part of the Thebaid match 
and complete analogous ones in some other part, sometimes accord- 
ing to a chiastic arrangement or some more complex order; that 
patterns may be traced and subtle balances worked out; that variety 
is introduced through the devices of parallel, opposition, or contrast; 
that peaceful digressions are inserted to relieve the monotony of 
violent battles; that passages arranged in orderly sequence culminate 
in climactic scenes, ete. The structure is so skilfully articulated 
that the poem forms a harmonious whole, the various parts of which 
neatly correspond to one another. Schetter’s points on the inner 
organization of the Thebaid are well observed and well documented. 

He is less convincing in his views concerning the overall structure, 
the framework of the poem. He disagrees with Kitzler and others 
who divide it into four triads, each one containing fairly homo- 
geneous and closely connected books. He sets up against this a divi- 
sion into four uneven parts as follows: 1 contains books I-III; 
2, lines IV, 646-VII, 144; 3, lines VII, 628-XI, 761; 4, book XII. 
Episodes divide the first from the second part (IV, 1-645) and the 
second from the third (VII, 145-627). This unsymmetrical scheme 
is in part based on the poet’s manipulation of the time element, 
that is on the continuity or discontinuity of time. Only books I-III 
form a coherent unit, wherein time flows continuously from one 
book to the next. The events related at the end of book I and at 
the beginning of book II happen during the same night, as do those 
related at the end of book II and at the beginning of book III. A 
strong eaesura is provided after this first part (which serves as an 
introduction to and preparation for the account of the war in the 
succeeding parts) by allowing an interval of two years to elapse 
before the start of the second part (whieh deals mainly with the 
delay at Nemea). A lighter eaesura separates part three (the Theban 
war) from part four (the funeral rites), since one night passes 
between books XI and XII. Schetter fails to account satisfactorily 
for the lack of discontinuity of time between parts 2 and 3; for 
the discontinuity, within the second part, between books V and VI; 
for the fact that book VI is composed as a separate unit; and for 
the smooth continuity of books VI-XI, so noticeable that even he 
deseribes them as composed in the form of a carmen continuum. 
Moreover, Schetter does not attempt to reconcile his divergent views 
about Statius’ methods of composition; classical on the one hand in 
the arrangement within the Thebaid of ingenious correspondences 
and interrelated parts; unclassical on the other in the chaotic gen- 
eral design for a poem planned to consist of harshly unbalanced 
main parts interrupted by numerous episodes which, if they are not 
described as padding, are nevertheless considered unessential to the 
action and not integrated within it. 
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In the brief chapter on the Achilleid, Schetter studies the por- 
trayal of Achilles and of Thetis, certain episodes, and the probable 
function in the unfinished poem of the completed part. 

Statius is considered a representative of the manneristic or bar- 
oque art, in pages that are stimulating and somewhat controversial. 
Schetter supports his arguments with references to and many quota- 
tions from the text of the poems. While the reader may disagree 
with him on many points, he can hardly fail to be impressed by the 
penetration of his explications de texte and by his sympathetic 
insight, Only some aspects of Statius’ epic technique have been 
touched upon by him, and much remains to be done before we can 
fully appreciate the art of a writer whose extravagance Coleridge 
deplored but whom he considered a better poet than Lucan. 


BzarERE M. Marr. 


Eugenio Manni. Fasti Ellenistici e Romani (323-31 a.C.). Palermo, 
Fondazione “Ignazio Mormino ” del Banco di Sicilia, 1961. Pp. 
158. Lire 2500. (Supplementi a * Kokalos” Studi pubblicati 
dall Istituto di Storia Antica dell Université di Palermo, I.) 


In the foreword the author states that this book is a synthesis of 
Hellenistie-Roman chronology for the period from the death of 
Alexander the Great to the battle of Actium, based on his numerous 
earlier specialized researches. Parts I and II, entitled respectively, 
Problemi di calendario and La cronologia delle fonti letterarie, treat, 
among other topics, the Attic calendar, the Macedonian calendar in 
Egypt and in Syria, the Seleucid era, the pre-Julian Roman 
calendar, the date of the foundation of Rome, the chronological 
sources of Polybius, Livy, and Diodorus, a comparison of Justin 
and the Prologues of Pompeius Trogus, designed to obtain a better 
understanding of Trogus’ chronological methods, the Marmor 
Parium, the Chronicle of the Diadochoi (Babylonian Chronicle), and 
the Oxyrhynchus Chronicle (Pap. Ozyrh., I, 12). Since these com- 
plicated matters are handled in some fifty-five pages, discussion has 
been reduced to a minimum. These sections, therefore, often merely 
present the conclusions which the author has reached in previous 
researches. For the detailed argumentation on which these conclu- 
sions are based, the reader must consult the series of articles and 
also the monograph, Demetrio Poliorcete (Rome, 1952), which 
Manni has written in the past ten or more years. This fact obviously 
reduces the usefulness of this part of the book, for in matters as 
polemical as those of chronology the scholar will not be satisfied 
with the limited amount of evidence provided by this handbook type 
of presentation. 

When so many problems are presented in such brief compass, the 
selection of certain ones for comment is necessarily arbitrary. A few 
of the particularly unorthodox conclusions, however, should be 
discussed briefly. Manni (p. 46) still adheres to his theory, argued 
in Demetrio, pp. 70-3, that for the history of the Diadochoi Hierony- 
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mus, and hence Diodorus, dated according to the Macedonian year, 
which began ca. October. (Incidentally, the statement on page 45 
that Diodorus’ sole source in Books XVIII-XX for his account of 
the Diadochoi was Hieronymus is surely an over-simplification.) 
One of his arguments is that Diodorus, XVIII, 74, includes the rise 
of Demetrios of Phaleron to power in Athens in his account of the 
year 318/7 (archon Archippos), whereas the Marmor Parium dates 
this event to the year 317/6 (archon Demogenes). In Demetrio, p. 
71, he states that the discrepancy would disappear if one would 
admit that this event fell between July and October of 317, in which 
period the Attic year 317/6 had already begun while the Macedonian 
year 818/7 had not yet ended. This particular discrepancy, however, 
is imaginary, for the Marmor Parium does not record that Demetrios 
of Phalcron came to power in 817/6, but that he promulgated his 
laws in that year. There is no reason, therefore, to question 
Diodorus’ assigning the advent of Demetrios to the year 318/7. 
Since the episode comes at the end of Diodorus’ account of that year, 
just before his mention of Cassander’s expedition to Macedonia, it 
is probably to be placed in the spring of 317. The only certain date 
for the whole problem is that provided by an Athenian decree 
(Syl, 317) which proves that at least as late as the end of 
Maimakterion (ca. November) 318 the democracy was still in control 
at Athens. Obviously there are many cases of chronological con- 
fusion in Diodorus. How could it be otherwise when he was attempt- 
ing to combine into one system campaigning years, Attic years, 
Olympiad years, and Roman consulships? But this confusion seems 
to afford no good reason for postulating as one of its causes the 
habit of Diodorus (or his source) to date by the Macedonian year. 
On this subject one should now consult Leonard C. Smith “The 
Chronology of Books XVIII-XX of Diodorus Siculus,” A. J. P., 
LXXXII (1961), pp. 283-90. 

In line with several of his earlier publications, Manni (pp. 62-3) 
still assigns the death of Perdieeas to May, 320. Before the dis- 
eovery of the Chronicle of the Diadochoi (Babylonian Chronicle) it 
was customary to date Perdiceas’ death ca. May, 321, although there 
was nothing in Diodorus! aecount against ihe assumption that 
Perdiceas was killed in the next archon year, 321/0, sometime in 
the summer of 321. According to the Babylonian Chronicle, how- 
ever, Perdiecas was slain in the month Aiaru (ca. May) of the 
fourth year of Philip Arrhidaios. Of the three possibilities to be 
considered as the first regnal year of Arrhidaios, 322/1, 323/2, 
3824/83, Manni prefers 323/2 and, therefore, dates Perdiccas’ assas- 
sination in May 320. He finds confirmation for this date in the fact 
that the Marmor Parium lists Perdiccas’ death under the year 321/0, 
which, of course, includes the date, May 320. One can argue equally 
plausibly, however, that by Macedonian reckoning, with the year 
running from ca. Oetober to ca. October, the first year of Arrhidaios 
would be 324/3. (Manni himself, pp. 37-8, refers to the era of Philip 
Arrhidaios which began 1 Thoth-12 November, 324 B.C.). It is 
quite possible that the compiler of this Babylonian Chronicle, 
believing that a Macedonian year should be equated with that 
Babylonian year which included the beginning of the Macedonian 
year concerned, identified the Macedonian year 324/3 with the Baby- 
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lonian year 324/3, whose first month was Nisanu (ca. April), even 
though the death of Alexander the Great in June 323 actually fell 
in the following Babylonian year. (Cf. A. Momigliano, R. F.I. C. 
LX [1932], pp. 468-9). Thus Aiaru of the fourth year of Arrhidaios 
would be ca. May 821, a date for the death of Perdiecas which 
tallies well with the account of Diodorus. The objection that the 
Marmor Parium places the death of Perdieens under 321/0 (archon 
Archippos) is not serious. Paragraph 11 (112) of the Marmor 
Parium is rather a catch-all, listing under the year 821/0 Antigonos’ 
crossing to Asia, the bringing of Alexander’s body to Memphis (not 
Alexandria, as Manni, p. 63, says), the deaths of Perdiceas, Krateros, 
and Aristotle, and Ptolemy’s expedition to Cyrene. It would not be 
surprising if an event was included in that year which actually had 
occurred at the end of 322/1. In this connection the inclusion of the 
death of Aristotle under 321/0 is worth noting, for the generally 
accepted date for the death of the philosopher is 322 (archon 
Philokles, 322/1, according to Apollodoros in Diogenes Laertius, 
V, 10). 

In the Babylonian list of Seleucid kings published by A. J. Sachs 
and D. J. Wiseman in Irag, XVI (1954), pp. 202-12, the death of 
Seleucus I is placed in year 31 (S. E.), month VI (August-Septem- 
ber, 281 B.C.). This date is a few months earlier than scholars had 
usually given for the death of Seleueus and, since Justin, XVII, 2, 
4, states that Seleueus was killed by Ptolemy Keraunos about seven 
months after Korupedion, seems to necessitate assigning that battle 
roughly to February, 281. Manni, however (pp. 19-21), believing 
that the sixth month should be figured from the Macedonian Dios 
(October), which the chronicler had mistakenly identified with 
Nisanu, argues that the death of Seleucus occurred in April 281 and, 
hence, that Korupedion must be dated to September 282. The 
sources for this period are so scanty and the problems concerning 
the dating systems employed by the Babylonian chroniclers are still 
so obscure that it is foolish to pretend to make final pronouncements 
on these matters. Nevertheless, on the basis of the evidence at 
present available, a chronological scheme, placing Korupedion in 
282 rather than at some date in the generally accepted 281, seems to 
have little to recommend it. 

Part III is entitled Fasti. The first section, Fasti regi, contains 
lists of the Spartan kings, of the Macedonian kings from Cassander 
through Perseus, of the Seleucids, Lagids, and Attalids, of the kings 
of Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappadocia, and of the Arsacids of Parthia, 
Section II, Eponimi Greci, includes the Attic, Delian, and Delphic 
archons, the strategoi of the Achaean and Aetolian Leagnes, and the 
Milesian stephanephoroi. Section ITI, Consoli Romani, chiefly fol- 
lowing Degrassi, provides a list of the consuls from 323 (326) 
through 31 B.C. These lists are based partly on Manni’s previous 
researches, partly on the work of recognized authorities in the 
different fields. Needless to say, the dates in certain lists such as 
those of the Spartan kings and of the Delphic archons in the third 
century are very tentative. Section IV is entitled Liste conguagliate 
degli eponimi Greci dal 323 al 146 a.C. The usefulness of these lists 
obviously is dependent on the confidence one has in the dates as- 
signed to the various magistrates. If a scholar has his own copy of 
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Manni’s book so that he can write corrections and suggestions in the 
margins, then the value of having all these eponymous officials listed 
in parallel columns is very great. The book ends with alphabetical 
indices of the Greek eponymous magistrates and of the Roman 
consuls. 

In conclusion a few remarks may be in order on the Attie archons 
to whose chronology Manni has devoted several studies in recent 
years, The value of the present list is greatly reduced because 
unfortunately Manni did not inelude the demes and tribes of the 
secretaries of the council. Consequently one does not have before his 
eyes the evidence concerning how often and when Manni postulates a 
break in the offieial tribal rotation. He (p. 10, n. 3) still adheres to 
the year 233/2 for the establishment of the tribe Ptolemais. Most 
scholars will probably continue to prefer a date in the 220's, particu- 
larly 223/2. The two arehons in whom the student of the third 
eentury is usually especially interested are Polyeuktos and Peithide- 
mos, Polyeuktos, for reasons which are somewhat diffieult to fathom, 
Manni assigns to 251/0. An assured dating for Peithidemos is one 
of the great desiderata for this period, since it was in his archonship 
that the Chremonidean War broke out. B. D. Meritt in his recent 
book The Athenian Year (Berkeley, 1961), particularly pp. 221-6, 
dates Peithidemos in 265/4. This date has much to recommend it, 
but it runs into difficulty on at least two points which can only be 
suggested at this time. First, if one accepts Diodorus’ (XX, 29, 1) 
date for the death of Areus of Sparta, 265/4, it is necessary to 
assume that Areus’ first expedition to the Isthmus was in 265 in or 
after August—the month in which the decree of Chremonides was 
passed—and that the second, and to him fatal, expedition was in 
the spring of 264. This is possible, but not necessarily probable. 
Second, Meritt, as he and Pritchett also advocated in 1940, lists as 
the two immediate predecessors of Peithidemos, Menekles, 267/6, 
and Nikias Otryneus, 266/5. In I. G., II?, 665, 7 ff., however, it is 
stated that the ephebes of the year of Menekles wo[déuov koré]yovros 
Tiv «óAw performed their duties well. In this stoichedon inscription 
the restoration seems certain. If the Chremonidean War did not 
begin until two years later, what war is referred to in these lines? 
Manni, as Dinsmoor always has, avoids this difficulty by placing 
Peithidemos before Menekles. Manni’s dates are: Peithidemos, 
269/8, Diogeiton, 268/7, Menekles, 267/6, Nikias, 266/5. This 
arrangement, however, gives an improbably early date for the begin- 
ning of the Chremonidean War and also is unsatisfactory from the 
point of view of the tribal rotation of the secretaries. It seems, 
therefore, as if the verdict on the date of the outbreak of the 
Chremonidean War still should be: non liquet. 


JOHN V. A. Fine. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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JEAN GaaNxEPAIN. Les noms grecs en -os et en -à. Contribution à 
l'étude du genre en Indo-Européen. Paris, Librairie C. Klinck- 
sieck, 1950. Pp. x--108. NF. 20. (Études et Commentaires, 
XXXI.) 


It is characteristic of this learned but dogmatic little volume that 
it falls into error, or at the least into half-truth, in the very first 
sentence, Gagnepain there asserts that the category of gender occurs 
historically in the Indo-European languages in a threefold system of 
masculine, feminine, and neuter “with the exception of Hittite” 
(p. vii) ; he fails to mention the even more striking loss of gender in 
Armenian (perhaps influenced, as Meillet noted, by lack of gender in 
the southern Caucasian languages). The marked tendency exhibited 
by Tocharian toward shifts in the gender system also deserves men- 
tion in this context. 

One may indeed wonder whether a monograph, and especially a 
monograph on so limited a scale as this one, really contributes any- 
thing much, notwithstanding its subtitle, to the study of gender in 
Indo-European. This is after all a question of comparative Indo- 
European grammar which cannot be resolved by a study—mainly 
semantic and lexicographic—of certain formations in ancient Greek. 
Gagnepain naturally admits the obvious truth of this consideration 
at the outset and claims he is merely formulating ^ une hypothése de 
travail” (p. viii). Nonetheless, he rounds off his introduction with 
some contemptuous remarks on the earlier explanations of gender 
based on animistic concepts and eoneludes with an epigram worthy of 
an 18th century philosophe: “ La mythologie, chacun le sait, n'a point 
fait le langage; elle en est une maladie.” This is another half-truth. 
It is on the whole probable that gender arose in Indo-European when 
endings like -os and -à, perhaps originally pronominal, were intro- 
duced into the system of substantives. These endings were then 
reinterpreted on a sexual basis. To assert categorically that myth- 
ology played no part in all this, if by mythology one means the 
faeulty to personify and animate, is overly bold. We were none of 
us there to see, but it is reasonable to suppose, on what slim historical, 
literary, and archaeological evidence we possess, that speakers of the 
Indo-European dialects inhabited a different conceptual world from 
ours. Despite Gagnepain’s strictures against *extra-linguistie con- 
siderations” (p. 45) or his efforts to “exclude the possibility ” 
(p. 48, n. 2) that the Greek differentiation of feminine tree and 
neuter fruit is & fundamental one, I think it searcely justifiable to 
banish all the erstwhile explanations of gender as animistie, even 
if these hypotheses have sometimes been pressed too hard. 

Gagnepain’s theories of the functions exercised by the elements -os 
and -à are extremely daring. He maintans that the original function 
of the formant -à was to turn a thematic adjective into a substantive; 
in his own rather confusing terminology, such a substantive derived 
from an adjective is called an abstract (e.g. Bopds ‘gluttonous’ is 
opposed to Bopá ‘food’; Booxds ‘ shepherd’ but originally, according 
to this theory, ‘ pasturing is opposed to Boor} ‘fodder’), In many 
cases, Gagnepain’s original adjective is preserved only in composi- 
tion: -Oopos ‘ destroying’ versus $fopá ‘ruin.’ If I understand him 
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correctly, Gagnepain is willing to carry this proposal to its logical, 
or perhaps illogieal eonelusion: even when neither substantive nor 
adjective in -os exists at all, he posits its existence. A noun like 
ceXjvg ‘moon’ implies for him an unattested “veAnvés which would 
have to be adjectival, according to the same hypothesis. Similarly, 
$uépa ‘day’ is “only secondarily the substitute for jap, having 
initially been the abstract (i.e. sensu Gagnepanensi) of an adjective 
replaced by ġuépios ” (p.24). Naturally, Gagnepain is unwilling to 
believe that some noun like y; is to be understood in a feminine 
country name like Av8(o ‘Lydia’ which he again explains as derived 
from an adjective Aó8tos (p. 31) ; “ the noun in *-d- had no necessary 
connection,” he quite reasonably informs us (p. 18), “with the sub- 
stantive in *-o-," and therefore, he considers himself justified in 
deriving rap@evia ‘virginity’ from the adjective rapOéves, with no 
reference to map@évos ‘virgin’ (p. 31). 

Once he has formulated this central assumption, Gagnepain extends 
it from simple -@ stems to related types (-id, -ud, -tà-, ete.). He con- 
cludes (p. 37) that all thematic types presume an exclusively adjec- 
tival origin and adds as corollary that the róuos/ropós contrast in the 
-o- stems is only secondary, in comparison to the róuos/ropń contrast 
with which he is primarily concerned. Then he carries this same 
fundamental opposition, still with the same explanation, into the 
masculine nouns in -@ (e.g. kpvrós ‘ chosen’ and xpirhs ‘ judge’). 

The general framework of Gagnepain’s system is further rounded 
out by his treatment of the neuter, necessarily inanimate, which he 
contrasts with animate derivatives: these are -o- stem masculines, 
originally adjectival, as indicated above, while the corresponding -ã- 
stem feminines are substantivized (p.53). At a later date, Gagnepain 
argues, the -o- and -d- stems were still further differentiated (the 
masculines being “diachronically posterior?) and the neuter of the 
adjective substantivized into a new neuter. Finally, in a lengthy 
series of semantic contrasts (pp. 57-104), Gagnepain juxtaposes a 
series of contrasting pairs of formations (e.g. dyopos and áyopd, 
Boros and Bod?) to establish that the feminine is marked in each case 
by a more concrete meaning. 

Although Gagnepain presses forward enveloped with all the trap- 
pings of logie to deal with this question of gender, it is curious how 
unconvincing he remains, and this for several basic reasons. First 
of all, he is inclined to generalize when the evidence clearly requires 
further analysis. Some Greek nouns in -ë are of foreign origin and 
go back to a very early period, without of course entering into any of 
the formal contrasts postulated by Gagnepain (e.g. x:Odpa ‘lyre,’ 
@7 Gat ‘ Thebes’), In other Greek nouns, the -ë is not a suffix but is 
part of the stem (Gia ‘strength’ or yvy ‘ woman’) and again is not 
balanced against other formations. There are then a number of 
genuinely old and independent formations (e.g. Opa ‘door’ or dpa 
* hour?) which do not show the -os correlatives demanded by Gagne- 
pain’s theory. 

It seems to me that Gagnepain must assume a vast number of quite 
unnecessary reconstructed forms to support this sweeping claim of 
his, and I cannot help feeling that the examples he uses do not sup- 
port the very confident conclusions which he reaches. As far as 
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Greek is concerned, the evidence demands much greater detail, 
especially in dating and evaluating the various phenomena. These 
again have to be weighed against a great deal of available material 
from other Indo-European languages, before one can say anything 
generally valid about gender. Quite the best part of the book is the 
lexical section in which a long list of contrasting Greek words in -os 
and in -à are carefully differentiated. This is a valuable exercise, 
even if the distinctions are occasionally so finedrawn as to constitute 
special pleading. 

I hope I have not been unfair to Gagnepain’s study, which is cer- 
tainly worth reading and cleverly thought out. What is disquieting 
is his leaning toward over-generalization and oversimplification; the 
pattern in the carpet is imposed by the viewer rather than planned 
by the weaver, 

Gorpon M. MxssiwG. 

AMERICAN EMBASSY, 

REYKJAVIK, ICELAND. 


D. C. Eart. The Political Thought of Sallust. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. Pp. xii + 132. $3.95. (Cambridge Classical 
Studies.) 

Pseudo-Salluste. Lettres à César, Inveetives, Texte établi, traduit et 
commenté par A. Ernout. Paris, Société d'Édition * Les Belles 
Lettres,” 1962. Pp. 86. (Collection des Universités de France, 
publiée sous le patronage de l'Assoeiation Guillaume Budé.) 


Harl’s delightful analysis, written with knowledge of the vast 
recent bibliography on Sallust but without wasteful polemie, is 
based on a thorough and diseriminating study of the politieal 
vocabulary in the Catiline, the Jugurtha, and the Histories. The 
result is a demonstration of Sallust's independence and also of his 
limitations as an historian. The theory that Roman Polities was in 
an ideal state between the Second and the Third Punie Wars and 
that a decline set in after 146 B.C. is assigned not to earlier 
writers, Posidonius, for instance, but to Sallust himself. He is also 
credited with explaining the decline as a result of riches and avarice 
and of slothfulness on the part of the nobility. Sallust's explana- 
tion, described as over-generalized, certainly lacks the wide sweep 
that one finds, for example, in Appian’s source at the beginning of 
the Civil Wars. 

Of particular interest are Chapters IT and III on “‘ Virtus’ as an 
avistocratie idea” and on “Sallust’s concept of ‘ Virtus? " * True 
virtue,” in Sallust’s view (p. 31), “lies not only in the achievement 
of egregia facinora and the winning of gloria, it demands also 
ingenium bonum expressed in bonae artes,” and it belonged to new 
men (like Sallust himself), just as it had onee belonged to the new 
men among the ancestors of the nobles. The fullest expression of 
the idea is to be found in Marius’ contio (Jug. 85). Sallust’s 
concept was an outgrowth not of any philosophical system. (Stoicism 
owed more to the Romans than the Romans owed to Stoicism) but 
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of the political experience and thought of the times. Earl’s abundant 
parallels attest the validity of this view. 

The two Epistulae ad Caesarem senem. de re publica axe not dis- 
cussed (p. 4, n. 1) “as the author considers I probably and II 
certainly spurious.” The political terminology of Epistula II is 
treated by Earl in Museum Helveticum, XVI (1959), pp. 152-8. 
There the author, while questioning some of Syme’s arguments 
(ébid., XV [1958], pp. 46-55) for the non-Sallustian character of 
the letter, finds the use of gloria in a bad sense in 7, 6 neither 
Sallustian nor republican, and would attribute it to an imperial 
writer. But, as Earl notes, the use there in close juxtaposition of 
gloria both in a bad and in a good sense has made the passage 
suspect. Earl's doubt that the phrase auctoritatem pecuniae (T, 10) 
could be republican is puzzling, for the metaphor in the context 
seems as natural to me as that cited by Earl, Varro, R. R., II, 5, 3. 
If the author of the letter was not Sallust, he was as good an 
analyst of Sallust’s thought as Earl, that is, very good indeed. See 
for instance -Chapters 10-12, where the position of newcomers in 
the senate is diseussed and a secret ballot is suggested as a means 
of breaking down the barrier between nobles and neweomers (11, 3) : 
coaequari gratiam omnium dificile est, quippe cum illis maiorum 
virtus partam reliquerit gloriam dignitatem. clientelas (cf. Jug., 85, 
4 and 37), cetera multitudo pleraque insiticia sit. There is 
more stress here on the socordia, ignavia, and inertia of the nobles 
than on the ingenium and the industria of the newcomers. The 
language of the letter, as others, notably Gunnar Carlson (Hine 
Denkschrift an Caesar über den Staat [Lund, 1936]), have shown, 
comes directly out of the time (I accept Carlson’s date, 51) to which 
the letter is to be assigned. In the reviewer’s opinion, the resem- 
blances to Epistula I and to the later works whose authorship no 
one disputes are explained by Sallust’s well recognized habit, abund- 
antly attested by Earl, of repeating himself; Sallust’s mature style, 
pace Syme, had already been developed and his schematic explana- 
tion for the decline of the republic was in process of formation. 

But the Sallustian authorship of the letters, which had been 
widely accepted, though not in England, where Hugh Last’s ob- 
jections have had great weight, has recently had more doubters than 
supporters. Most significant is the inclusion among the doubters of 
the veteran editor A. Kurfess, who for years considered the letters 
genuine 

Ernout in the title Pseudo-Salluste of his edition of the letters, 
the invective against Cicero, and the obviously non-Cicercnian in- 
vective against Sallust ranges himself not with the doubters like 
Kurfess but with those who are entirely convinced that Sallust did 
not write either the letters or the invective. For Ernout the repeti- 
tions are not a characteristic of Sallust’s style but clear evidence 
for an imperial imitator. See the comment, p. 39, on Ep., II, 5, 1: 
“Ce chapitre est presque entiérement composé de passages em- 
pruntés textuellement au Catilina.” The text, the translation, and 
the linguistic and stylistic comments reveal the judgment and the 
wide knowledge of Latin usage which one associates with Ernout’s 
name. The critical apparatus is difficult to use, for Kurfess’ nota- 
tions are employed (with full acknowedgement to Kurfess) without 
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adequate explanation. In the Invectives, where the sections are long 
and the lines are not numbered, the reviewer was able only by 
comparing Kurfess’ text to find a way through the material. The 
objection, p. 79, to the use of loguax for Cato, Ep., II, 9, 3, is 
curious in consideration of his mastery of the art of filibustering. 
In the note, p. 76, on Ep., TI, 3, 3, the commentator fails to recognize 
that the reference is to Pompey’s jury laws of 55 or 52, probably 
the former. 


Lin Ross TAYLOR. 
Bryn MAWR COLLEGE. 


Plato’s Meno. Edited with Introduction and Commentary by R. 8. 
Brnvok. Cambridge, University Press, 1961. Pp. viii + 474. 
$11.50. 


Bluck’s Meno is a useful edition. It suffers by comparison with 
Dodds’ Gorgias, which it followed by only two years, and with E. S. 
Thompson’s Meno (1901; photographically reprinted by Heffers, 
1961), its most important predecessor; for it has neither the com- 
manding authority of the former nor the patient diligence of the 
latter. In less illustrious company it would stand out as a work of 
considerable merit. 

The Introduction (pp. 1-147) and Commentary (pp. 197-440) are 
on a monumental scale. They contain extensive collections of com- 
ment and opinion on the Meno and peripheral to it, with copious 
bibliography. A general impression is that the editor has aimed at 
a reasonable appraisal of his material and has contributed relatively 
little in the way of imaginative new approaches to the dialogue. 
His long appendix (pp. 441-61) on the geometrical problem at 86 E- 
87 B is a good example of his method. On oceasion he comes close 
to absurdity, as in the observation (p. 24) that Socrates’ statement 
that there are no teachers of virtue is not in conflict with Socrates’ 
own maieutic role, because when the Meno was written Socrates was 
dead. 

Bluck’s division of the dialogue into its major sections (p. 4) 
follows content rather than dramatic form, though the result is closely 
parallel to Thompson’s division into “scenes.” Perhaps Bluck pays 
too little attention to the dramatic situation. A Socratic dialogue is 
characteristically a probing of opinions, and it advances by means of 
admissions obtained from the persons whose opinions are being 
examined. To be sure, in any given dialogue not all the opinions 
elicited or volunteered can be subjected to close scrutiny; some are 
used merely as steps in the forward movement of the argument. The 
fact that Socrates often exploits admissions that have not been fully 
explored exposes him to the charge of being less than rigorous; but 
Bluck does not do justice to Socrates’ methods and aims when he calls 
this exploitation a use of argumenta ad homines (see pp. 25, 27, 28). 
If Socrates’ immediate aim is to win the argument by taking advan- 
tage of his opponent’s weaknesses, his ultimate aim is to convince 
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his opponent that these weaknesses exist and ean only be correeted 
by appropriate intellectual discipline. 

Bluck’s position on the date of composition and on the position of 
the Meno relative to Plato’s other writings is, for all the differences 
in the supporting arguments, remarkably close to that of Thompson. 
Both place the Meno after the Protagoras, Gorgias, and Euthydemus, 
and before the Phaedo, Symposium, and Republic. Bluck dates it in 
386/5 B. C., Thompson within a year or so of 384. There is nothing 
significantly new in Bluck’s diseussion of the dramatic date and his- 
torical background of the dialogue. 

Of great interest to Bluck are “ Recollection” and the “ Hypo- 
thetical Method”; both receive in the Introduction (pp. 47-108) an 
extended treatment that goes far beyond the Meno, The Commentary 
touches on a great variety of topics, including much useful material 
on the language of the dialogue. 

For his text Bluck made new collations of four MSS: W, P, F, 
and Y. He also examined the Latin translations of Aristippus (12th 
cent.) and Ficino, and other lesser sourees for the text. For the 
readings of B and T he depended on Burnet and Sehanz. <A check 
of his citations from F and W against photographs of these manu- 
seripts reveals that while his reports of W are (with few exceptions) 
accurate and complete, he has not done so well with F. From W he 
might have mentioned at 90 C 9+ pòs (for mapà) ; and at 87 B 1 it is 
worth noting that before erasure the reading in W was évordcews 
(with F). A printing error in the note to 93 E 4 makes the reading 
of W ambiguous; it is in fact rov. The monster ravrovs appears in 
W not at 92 A7 (where W reads rojrovs with F), but at 92 A4. At 
82B1, W has èv rovro oou not èv roóro cor; it thus belongs with 
TP rather than B. At 95D8 it reads 8:8dfera: (the £é has been 
rewritten), while F re vera has di8dééear. The article 4 before àperij 
in 86 D 5 is not superseribed in W; it is quite properly in the line; 
the omission and correction are in F. 

Other inaccuracies in the report of F call for correction, especially 
as Bluck claims to have “quoted in full” the readings of this 
interesting manuscript. He has not reported E"s omission of rı (73 
D 1), its lengthened form ovvdiarpiBovras (TT AT), r5üc 02 for r78e_ 
(83 A 1), dxovoas for dxovcas (95 C3). F agrees with Stobaeus in 
reading ó dpure (77 C1), and with BT and Stobaeus at 81 A 11 
(ofors 7’). Before correction F had &woxpívoua, at 76 C 4 (with P), 
ysÀà (for karaycAG) at 95 C4, and éfeAaíveoÓa, at 92 B 2-8. The 
original reading at 85 C 6 was eideiey city. 

The report of F' is further disfigured by misprints in the apparatus. 
In the note to 78 C 6, for oùx read ody’; 80 D 8, for 6 read ò; 86 C 7, 
for ġphuyv read zpópay ; 91 C 1, for yeuoy read yeyov ; 93 E 8, for jy 
read jv. The note to ópfós (93 D 4) is doubly ambiguous, as the 
word occurs twice in the line, and within the note conflicting readings 
are assigned to F'; it actually contains ópfós ... òpĝòs. 

Some of the editor’s uncertainties about corrections in F (identified 


1 As the length of the printed line is slightly greater in Bluck’s text 
than in the OCT, references do not always correspond; all references in 
this review are to the lines in Bluck’s edition. 
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by the symbol f) may be cleared up with reasonable confidence, At 
76D 8 the correction is surely 87: rather than dro; there are two 
dots over the iota. The superseription at 99 A 7-8 is ém, and at 84C9 
f intended dyepevyjoe:. There are inaccuracies at 78 C 4-5, where f 
has eð Aéyes (not e$ Aéyois), at 78 D 3, where it has wpoor@js (not 
mpoorlOns), and at 95 E 1, where besides the other changes noted the 
accent has been altered to perispomenon. These defects regrettably 
cast a shadow; they should not obscure the real service Bluck has 
performed in correcting a number of errors in Burnet’s apparatus. 

Bluek’s stemma (p. 147) is modelled on that of Dodds for the 
Gorgias. He accepts Burnet’s estimate of F, though in bis text he 
rejects some seven readings that Burnet had taken from F,? and 
he follows F five times against Burnet (in one of these five passages 
Burnet was unaware that the true reading of F supported Stall- 
baum’s conjecture: od, not ody, at 86 A 8). He finds no evidence in 
the Meno that requires the assumption of a minuscule intermediary 
between F and its uncial source. Further than that he makes little 
attempt to discover in the Meno new evidence on the nature and 
source of F. Is there evidence, for instance, of editorial revision? 
The curious treatment of the vocative Mévwy in the latter part of the 
dialogue calls for some sort of explanation. In some dozen passages, 
beginning with 89 D 3, the first hand of F wrote the name Mévo v, the 
omega being replaced by omicron and a space.’ The uniformity of 
the change suggests editorial activity, perhaps based on a theory about 
the voeative of names in -wy, but the presence of the space points 
to something illegible in the parent MS. Perhaps something could 
be learned from a study of other lacunas left by the first hand in F. 
There are many of them, some too long for the text as transmitted 
by other branches of the tradition, others too short; and at 97 E 3 
there is a short lacuna where nothing apparently is missing. The 
study of a single dialogue cannot give final answers to questions 
about the nature of F'; it can, however, suggest hypotheses to account 
for its own materials. Perhaps the failure to exploit fully the evi- 
dence of the Meno bearing on F and W and their correctors has some 
justification in the fact that it would have overburdened an already 
large book. 

Bluck’s text departs from that of Burnet in more places than his 
index records. Bluck is a shade more conservative than Burnet. 
In some eleven passages he retains manuscript readings in preference 
to conjectures favored by Burnet; in nine he accepts conjectures that 
Burnet had not found convincing. A tenth reading adopted by Bluek 
was proposed after the publication of the OCT: otxow Denniston 
for oùòxoŭy at 81 À 1. 


? Bluck also rejects mwpofigáca. (74 B4), which Burnet had adopted 
with the mistaken assumption that it was in WF. 

* See the critical notes to 89D 3, E 8, 95 A2, 08 A 4, 009 C6, D7, E 3, 
100 B2. There should be a note also to 96 D 4. Bluck assigns the cor- 
rection Mévov sometimes to F, sometimes to f; he may be right about it. 
In a few cases, where the space between o and v is slight, he does not 
report a lacuna, again perhaps rightly. 

*8.v. “Text.” In the fourth line of this entry, for “76b4” read 
“ 78b4 ”; in the seventh line delete “a4” after “99” and for “63” read 
“b3.” The passages to be added are 77 D 1, 78 D 5, and 79 B 0-7. 
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The printing of the volume is excellent; I noted only one dis- 
figuring misprint in the Greek text, at 98 A 6. 

The volume contains at the end a Bibliography (pp. 462-6), an 
English Index (pp. 467-71), and a Greek Index (pp. 471-4). 


Purzir De Lacy. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Errore Parators. Plauto. Firenze, Sansoni, 1961. Pp. 123. 


Professor Paratore’s discussion of Plautus in this small book (a 
"saggio," he calls it on p. 7, expanded from an article in the 
Enciclopedia dello Spettacolo) is to be compared with his somewhat 
briefer treatment of the playwright in his Storia del teatro latino 
(Milano, 1957). In the earlier volume he arranged his material 
under six headings: “La vita” (pp. 78-80), “Storia del testo” 
(pp. 80-2), “Il problema della cronologia e dell'arte di Plauto" 
(pp. 82-97), *I prologhi" (pp. 97-101), * L'essenza dell'originalità 
plautina" (pp. 101-29), and “La fortuna di Plauto" (pp. 129-33), 
with notes on pp. 133.8. 

The new work contains the following sections: “ Vita” (pp. 11-15), 
* Opere" (pp. 15-60), “L’arte” (pp. 60-82), “Manoscritti ed 
edizioni" (pp. 82-8), “ Bibliografia? (pp. 88-100), and “ Fortuna" 
(pp. 100-22). Paratore devotes far less attention to matters of 
chronology and the nature of the prologues than in the earlier 
volume, and he does not translate from the comedies. There is much 
of interest in each section, but the lack of footnotes sometimes makes 
it difficult to distinguish the author's views from those of earlier 
scholars. The comedies are summarized * una per una” in pp. 29-60. 
In several instances he discusses the problems which scholars have 
found in certain plays, e.g., contaminatio, which he accepts for the 
Miles, Poenulus, and Pseudolus. The discussion of “larte” is 
perhaps the most interesting portion of the book; Paratore considers 
Plautus’ greatness to reside in his language and style: “Plauto 
. . . & un autentieo maestro dell'espressione, un sorvegliatissimo 
signore dei suoi mezzi linguistici, e quindi, nel suo genere, un perfetto 
stilizzatore” (p. 79). “Per noi Plauto constituisce invece un 
esempio unico di festività atteggiata nella forma di un magistero 
stilistico e linguistico esaltante le doti native dell'idioma materno e 
? Es vivacità ritmica senza esempi nelle letterature classiche ” 

p. 82). 

The section on “ Fortuna,” the influence of Plautus on later 
comedy, contains short bibliographies, p. 108 (Italy), p. 113 
(France), p. 116 (Germany), p. 121 (England and the United 
States), p. 122 (Spain and Portugal), but perhaps the most valuable 
part of the book is the extensive bibliography (pp. 88-100) on 
general works, biography, chronology, language and style, meter, 
textual criticism, and the individual plays. Paratore ineludes not 
only books but dissertations and articles covering the last century 


dos oe by P. MacKendrick in this Journal, LXXIX (1958), pp. 
3-7. 
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and a quarter; the earliest item is G. A. B. Wolff, Prolegomena ad 
Aulul. (Naumberg, 1836). 

This general bibliography is so good that I hesitate to suggest 
additional items; the following, however, might increase its useful- 
ness. a. Opere di carattere generale: P. S. Dunkin, Post-Ari- 
stophanic Comedy. Studies in the Social Outlook of Middle and 
New Comedy in Both Athens and Rome (Urbana, 1946) [- Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, XXXI, Nos. 3-4]. e. Metrica: 
E. Haecker, Zum Aufbau plautinischer Cantica (Berlin, 1936); H. 
Drexler, “ Neue plautinische Akzentstudien,’ Maia, XI (1959), pp. 
260-314. g. Singole commedie: Amphitruo: Z. Stewart, “The 
Amphitruo of Plautus and Euripides’ Bacchae,” T.A. P.A. 
LXXXIX (1958), pp. 348-73. Aulularia: F. De Ruyt, “Le théme 
fondamental de l'Aulula;re de Plaute,” L. E.C., XXIX (1961), pp. 
375-82; W. Ludwig, “ Aulularia-Probleme," Philologus, CV (1961), 
pp. 247-62. Epidicus: K. Dziatzko, “ Der Inhalt des Georgos von 
Menander," R.M., LV (1900), pp. 104-11; W. E. J. Kuiper, Het 
Origineel van Plautus’ Epidicus (Amsterdam, 1938); C. W. Keyes, 
“Palf-Sister Marriage in New Comedy and the Epidicus," T.A. 
P.A., LXXI (1940), pp. 217-29. Miles gloriosus: B. Brotherton, 
“The Plot of the Miles Gloriosus," T. A.P.A., LV (1924), pp. 128- 
36; G. E. Duckworth, * The Structure of the Miles Gloriosus," C. P., 
XXX (1935), pp. 228-46; J. J. Tierney, “ The Miles Gloriosus and 
Greek New Comedy," Proc. Royal Irish Acad., XLIV, Sec. C, No. 4 
(1943), pp. 167-85. Mostellaria: H. Fuchs, “Zur Putzszene der 
Mostellaria,” Hermes, LXXIX (1944), pp. 127-48. Poenulus: W. 
G. Arnott, “The Author of the Greek Original of the Poenulus,” 
R.M., CII (1959), pp. 252-62. Rudens: C. C. Coulter, * The Com- 
position of the Rudens of Plautus," C.P., VIII (1913), pp. 57-64; 
W. E. J. Kuiper, Diphilus doel en deel in de Rudens van Plautus 
(Amsterdam, 1938); A. Klotz, “Zum Rudens des Plautus," R. M., 
XCV (1952), pp. 292-311. Paratore gives several recent items in 
* Postilla” (pp. 122-3) and there refers to an important new 
article by C. Questa on the dating of the act-divisions (at least fifty 
years before the edition of Pius); this artiele has now appeared, in 
R.C.C. M., IV (1962), pp. 209-30. 

The misprints seem relatively few; Y have noted only the follow- 
ing: p. 89, read Coulter, not Coultor; p. 94, read Roppenecker, not 
Roppnecker; p. 95, read Retractatio, not Retraetation; p. 97, read 
G. W. Elderkin, not J. Elderkin. J. N. Hough receives rough treat- 
ment; he appears both as J. H. Hough (p. 92) and as N. J. Hough 
(pp. 92, 98, 95, 96, 99). 


GzoRgaE E. DUCKWORTH. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Avrite Carrin. Les thèmes lyriques dans les tragédies de Sénèque. 
Neuchatel, Delachaux & Nestlé, 1963. Pp. 123. 
In this dissertation, presented in 1959 to the University of Frei- 


burg, Switzerland, Auréle Cattin investigates the lyric themes found 
in the choruses and monodies of Seneca’s tragedies. The study, as 
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far as it goes, is thorough and well organized. Its title is somewhat 
misleading since the author does not confine himself to the lyrical 
themes but deals rather with all the themes of the cantica and the 
lyrical monologues. Concentrating his attention upon the content 
rather than the metrical form of these passages, Cattin divides them 
broadly into the philosophical themes (Phomme en face de son 
destin; l'homme en face des caprices de la fortune; vie future et 
immortalité), the pathetic themes (‘ Crime et Chátiment'; les lamen- 
iations), and the pieturesque themes (astronomie; mers, vents et 
navigation; la chasse). He further subdivides these and, in a series 
of analyses, applies to some of them the method of the explication 
de texte: he places them in their context, summarizes them, quotes 
the key lines, compares the use of words and phrases and the ideas 
expressed in them to those in Seneca’s prose works and those of 
other writers. He attempts to distinguish between the traditional 
handling of the themes and Seneca’s own contribution, the manner 
in which he seeks to give new life to the traditional topoi. 

Caitin shows that Seneca, following the example of Euripides, 
rarely makes the chorus an active participant in the dramatie action. 
Technically, its function is to break up the episodes by introducing a 
pause in the action and incidentally to provide some respite to the 
actors. Psychologically, it is used to stir up the spectators’ attention 
and feelings. Although they form an integral part of the tragedies, 
the solo lyries in general exert little influence on the dénouement. 
Cattin suggests that many of them were at first written as separate 
pieees, independent of the plays. They give poetie expression to the 
eharaeters and passions of the dramatis personae. Most important 
in Cattin’s view is their pedagogical réle. 

Starting from a suggestion made by this reviewer many years ago, 
Cattin sees the teaching of Stoicism as Seneca’s main purpose in 
writing the plays. Seattered throughout the tragedies, his views 
about the human condition and the great problems of mankind are 
given particular prominence in the cantica, for in them the lot of 
individuals is universalized. Under the attractive poetic veil of the 
choruses and lyrical monologues, Seneca conceals the ethical prin- 
ciples of the Stoa, the better to instil them into the minds of the 
spectators whom he wishes to lead to the contemplation of real 
values and spiritual truths. Cattin shows that the coherent ethical 
system which emerges is practically identical with that of the prose 
works, if one allows for the difference between the rational develop- 
ment of the doctrina by the philosopher and its personal, unsys- 
tematic expression in the poetry of the dramatist. Even though the 
method is different, the aim is always to educate. The lamentations, 
for instance, are one of the traditional devices used by playwrights 
to stir the spectators’ feelings of pity. In Seneca they also fulfil a 
deeper réle, that of indicating Seneca’s answer to the problem of 
human suffering, namely that it is a test of man’s fortitude, the 
gods’ way of purifying and refining him in order to lead him toward 
moral excellence. Thus most of the lyric themes are unobstrusively 
exploited for their uplifting effects; images and comparisons are 
borrowed from various fields in order to illustrate some ethical obser- 
vation. In the Phaedra, for example, which features Hippolytus as 
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a passionate hunter, many such metaphors come from the vocabulary 
of hunting. 

Cattin is oecasionally misled by the fallacy of attributing to 
Seneca personally the opinions expressed by certain characters in 
the plays. Agamemnon, for instance, advises men to remain free 
by not becoming entangled in polities (A., 162 £.). Cattin’s comment 
that Seneca is inconsistent here, since he himself held publie office, 
is nof valid. Agamemnon's words are true to his character in a 
particular situation within the tragedy. They should not be taken 
to represent Seneca’s own convictions. The only consistency we are 
justified in expecting of a dramatist is that the personae he has 
created should remain throughout the play true to the characters 
with whieh he has endowed them, not that they should express views 
compatible with his own. It is true, however, that in Seneca’s plays 
the demareation between his own and his characters’ utterances is 
diffieult to establish. 

Most interesting is the diseussion of the astronomieal passages in 
the cantica, especially those dealing with the signs of the zodiae, and 
also those dealing with the winds. Seneca handled these subjects in 
his treatise on Natural Questions, and Cattin demonstrates that in 
the tragedies the poet takes precedence of the scientist. Instead of 
observing nature, he follows the literary conventions of his predeces- 
sors, even in their factual errors. Rather than Sophocles or Euri- 
pides, whom he imitates only occasionally, Seneca echoes Vergil, 
Horace, and most of all Ovid. In the development of Latin lyric 
poetry, Cattin would place Seneca’s plays between Horace’s Odes and 
the Christian hymns of Prudentius. His originality consists in the 
variety he introduces in the treatment of the lyrical themes tradi- 
tionally found in drama, in his allusions to the contemporary Roman 
scene (perhaps less common than Cattin thinks), in his tendency to 
moralize, and in his style, in his own combination of words and 
images. 

Cattin comments on the structure « . some of the lyrical passages. 
The most detailed (pp. 40-52) is a comparison between Seneca’s 
handling of the plague at Thebes (H.F., 110-59) and the deserip- 
tion of this scourge by Thucydides, Lucretius, Vergil, and Ovid. 
More structural analyses would have been welcome. Indeed it is a 
pity that the exorbitant cost of printing forced Cattin to omit from 
this book the section of his dissertation which deals with the expres- 
sion of the lyrical themes (L’expression des thémes lyriques). With- 
out this last section the reader is left without a clear statement of 
Cattin’s views on the nature of Seneca’s poetry or on his originality 
in the composition of the cantica. Since, as H. E. Butler points out 
in his Post-Augustan Poetry (pp. 63 £.), Seneca was at times a true 
poet, and the poetry is confined mainly to the lyries, a close exami- 
nation of Seneca’s lyric diction, of his technique and of the rhetori- 
eal devices he uses, in short of his artistic expression in the cantica, 
would contribute to our understanding of one of Rome’s great 
stylists. 

Bertas M. Marti, 
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C. GALLAVOTTI and A. Sacconi. Inseriptiones Pyliae ad Mycenaeam 
Aetatem Pertinentes. Romae, in Aedibus Athenaei, 1961. Pp. 
xvi + 204. (Incunabula Graeca, I.) 


This is the first volume in a series of which one further volume 
(L. Deroy, Initiation à Vépigraphie mycénienne) to date has already 
appeared. The format and printing are exceptionally pleasing. 

The present collection is assumed to include all the Pylos tablets 
published in Bennett’s Pylos Tablets, 1955, and Olive Ol Tablets, 
1958, together with those published by Mabel Lang in A. J. A., 1958- 
1961. Anna Saeeoni is responsible not only for the transeription of 
the tablets but also for examining the relevant literature, preparing 
the critical notes, and compiling the index. There are nearly forty 
drawings, an index of which appears on p. 198, and, while the choice 
of tablets to be illustrated by drawings does not appear to follow 
any clear and obvious principle, still the selection is a good one, 
and several of the longer texts, for example Jn389, are included, 
while for An616 there are drawings of both sides as well as of the 
inscribed margin. Bennett’s system of transcription of signs and 
ideograms, as presented at the Third International Colloquium for 
Mycenaean Studies, is given in the prefatory section, with one 
curious discrepancy, the failure to assign any value to no. 66 
(Bennett’s taz), accompanied by a certain difference in the rendering 
of the sign itself. Elsewhere, in the table of transcriptions actually 
adopted in the text (p. 147), no. 66 is assigned the value two. 

The arrangement through the body of the work is by classes of 
tablets, as in Documents, and at the beginning of the section for 
each class the sub-classification is given, followed by a bibliography 
of the material relevant not only to the class as a whole but to 
individual texts as well. The commentary is limited to critical notes 
on the readings, which, as one might expect, consist largely of a 
reporting of the conjectures made in order to restore the many 
damaged places on the tablets. There is no exegetical commentary, 
nor is there a glossary showing the forms with their equivalents in 
alphabetic Greek. In addition to the Tabellarum Index and Index 
Picturarum there is an Index Rerum which, in plan, is actually a 
table of contents, but which serves its purpose as well as an index 
rerum of the alphabetical variety. 

Inscriptiones pyliae is a text edition which serious students of 
Mycenaean Greek will surely wish to possess. For instructional 
purposes it will, at least in one respect, be less suitable than Ruijgh’s 
Tabellae mycenenses selectae: it contains no tablets from Knossos 
or Mycenae, though on the other hand the bibliography is useful, not 
to mention other features. In any case it will hold its place as an 
important text edition unless or until the corpus of material is 
noticeably increased, and in the meantime Nestor will continue to 
keep mycenologists informed both of new studies in the field and 
of such new texts as may appear. 


JAMES W. POULTNEY. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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G. I. LIEFTINCK, ed. Servii Grammatici in Vergilii Carmina Com- 
mentarii Codex Leidensis B. P. L. 52. Amsterdam, North 
Holland Publishing Company, 1960. Pp. xx + photostats. 
(Umbrae Codicum Occidentalium, I, sub Auspiciis Societatis 
Codicum Mediaevalium Studiis Promovendis.) 


The palaeographer and editor of Servius is presented in this 
volume with a facsimile edition of what is in large part probably 
the oldest extensive manuscript of the shorter Servian commentary 
on Vergil still in existence, codex Leidensis B.P.L. 52. The text 
itself, therefore, assumes considerable importance, although the 
reason for the selection of this manuscript as the first in a projected 
series of Umbrae Codicum Occidentalium lay rather in the interest 
it holds for the palaeographer. 

The editor, G. I. Lieftinek, provides by way of praefatio a useful 
deseription of the manuseript and its contents whieh serves to correct 
signifieant misapprehensions about it left by the author of the only 
other substantial published deseription, John Joseph H. Savage, in 
1934; * Professor Savage appears, in at least some details, to have 
confused it with another Leiden manuseript (B. P. L. 14). 

In its present state (105 folia), codex Leidensis B. P. L. 52 is a 
mélange of fragments. From signatures of pre-Carolingian style it 
is discoverable that most of what it now contains (fol. 2-9, 18-89, 
and 98-105) once formed part of a codex of at least forty-one 
gatherings, the first of which now remaining was the twenty-sixth, 
with text of Servius on Aencid, V, 93-573. Fol. 18-89 furnish the 
text of Servius on Aeneid, VI, 39 through VIII, 664, fol. 98-105 on 
Aeneid, X, 775 through XI, 262. Pin-prieks, ruling (Rand’s “old 
style”),? and script attest the antiquity of the book, which appears 
to be a work of the seriptorium at Corbie. Lieftinck believes that 
no less than ten different seribes were engaged simultaneously in its 
production, and identifies the style of writing as “le type-Maur- 
dramnus," well known to palaeographers. He sees in this eodex an 
ordinary product of the school which produced the magnificent 
Bible of Amiens as a chef-d'oeuvre, and dates it around 800 A.D. 

The twenty-seventh gathering in the original sequence may be 
seen from a note in a hand contemporary with that of the original 
scribe on the verso of the last leaf of Gathering #26 already to 
have been lost as early as the beginning of the ninth century, and 
its place has been taken by a gathering (fol. 10-17) in a hand of 
fifty or sixty years later, furnishing the text of Servius on Aeneid, 
V, 573 through VI, 39 (Lieftinck’s VI 38, praef. p. xv, is a mis- 
print). The seribe’s obvious purpose was to fill a lacuna, and, for 
aesthetic reasons, he reproduced with considerable success the older 
style of the mutilated codex on fol. 10r through 12v; the seript of 
fol. 13r through 17v is substantially different and clearly Caro- 


iJ. J. H. Savage, “The Manuscripts of Servius’s Commentary on 
Virgil,” H. S. C. P., XLV (1934), pp. 167-9. 

2E. K. Rand, Studies in the Script of Tours, I: A Survey of the 
Manuscripts of Tours (Cambridge [Mass.], The Mediaeval Academy of 
America, 1929), pp. 11-18, 
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lingian, betokening either an abandonment of his aesthetie purpose 
by the original scribe or the continuance of the work by another 
hand. Fol. 90-97, with text on Aeneid, IX, 717 through X, 190, 
derive also from this later period, and, being continuous neither 
with what precedes nor with what follows, are unabashedly Caro- 
lingian. 

The importance of codex Leidensis B. P. L, 52 lies in the fact that 
the script of the older parts, which is to say of all except fol. 10-17 
and 90-97, is transitional, and contains within itself the germs of 
features which became customary in Carolingian times. One looks 
forward with considerable anticipation to the palaeographical com- 
mentary which is promised for later appearance,? and which will 
embody detailed descriptions of the pages, one by one. 

Savage, who did not recognize that the codex represents two 
periods, assigned the text to the class 8",* upon which heavy reliance 
is placed by the Harvard editors. Recently, Laymon L. Thomas, Jr., 
has shown that, for Aencid, V, at least, the form of text embodied 
in the old codex does indeed belong to the class f", and has a close 
affinity with that of codex Metensis Bibl. Publ. 292, Arnulphianus, 
to which the Harvard editors assign the siglum J; the text of fol. 
10-17, on the other hand, belongs to the class 82, which derives from 
Tours. Whether Thomas’ conclusions will stand for Aeneid, VI 
and following cannot be established until after the appearance of 
the fourth volume of the Harvard Servius, as none of the earlier 
editors makes report on f. It would be surprising, however, if they 
did not, since they are quite in accord with what might have been 
predicted from Lieftinck’s palaeographieal observations. 8° is plau- 
sibly supposed to be derived from a Servius recension made in the 
ninth century at Tours.” 


ARTHUR F, STOCKER. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


JOHANNES TuzoPH. Kaxrpis. Der thukydideische Epitaphios. Ein 
stilistischer Kommentar. Munich, C. H. Beck, 1961. Pp. xii 
+119. (Zetemata, Monographien zur klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Heft 26.) 


In 1941 Professor Kakrides, the distinguished Hellenist of the Uni- 
versity of Thessalonica, published in modern Greek a commentary 
upon the Funeral Oration of Pericles. In 1960 he revised and re- 
wrote the commentary in German, so that it is now readily accessible 
as Heft 26 in the admirable series, Zetemata, printed to perfection. 

Though every problem connected with the Funeral Oration is of 


3 P. xi. 

* Op. cit. 

*E. K. Rand and others, edd. Vol. II (all that has appeared), 
Servianorum in Vergilii Carmina Commentariorum Editio Harvardiana 
(Lancaster [Penna.], The Lancaster Press, 1946). 

¢ Unpublished M. A. thesis, University of Virginia, 1963. 

* Harvard Servius, p. viii. 
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interest to him, Kakrides gives particular attention to the language 
as just the right form for the profound thought of Thucydides, who, 
he thinks, himself composed the speech after 404 B. C. to recreate the 
earlier Athens for a sceptical new generation, an outburst of feeling 
from the old exile who found the environment changed. Throughout 
the commentary Kakrides makes good observations on the way sen- 
tences build up to a climax by the use of positive, comparative, and 
superlative in succession, or by the succession of verbs, participles, 
and phrases of increasing length, for instance at 48, 3, roAudvres 
Kai ytyvóakovres Tà S€ovra kai èv rois épyois aicyvvopevor, Where a par- 
ticiple of three syllables is followed by one of four, then by one of 
five, and where the first participle stands alone, the second has an 
object, and the last is accompanied by a prepositional phrase. The 
stylistic commentary seems perceptive, convincing, unforced. 

The reviewer’s few disagreements lie elsewhere. For instance, at 
36 the past history of Athens is, as Kakrides notes, surveyed under 
three periods: that of the progonoi who established freedom, then, 
with more weight, that of the pateres who founded the empire, and, 
with greatest emphasis, that of Pericles’ own generation who made 
the city most sufficient both for peace and for war. What precisely 
are these three periods? Gomme thought the progonoi went to 490 
B. C., of marépes jav to 465, and the generation of Pericles from 465 
to 440. Kakrides is surely right in bringing the establishment of 
freedom by the progonoi all the way down to 478 B.C. and the 
generation of Pericles down to 430 B. C., but he is surely wrong in 
making the Thirty Years Peace of 446 B. C. the dividing line between 
the fathers and the generation of Pericles, so that the fathers had 
a generation of 35 years and Pericles one of merely fifteen. Rather 
the great dividing line was 454 B. C., when the treasury was moved 
to Athens and the creation of the empire was fully achieved. 

On p. 80 Kakrides should not eondemn in advanee any further 
attempt to explain 42, 4, kal èv abrà 7G dpiveobor kai wabeivy uüAXov 
hynodpevor } {rò} év8óvres cwlecbar (the version adopted in the OCT 
of Stuart Jones). “Es wird uns niemals gelingen, die richtige 
Lesart an dieser Stelle zu ermitteln,” says Kakrides on p. 80. With 
a different approach we may well recover the reading. Though 
Kakrides reviews several interpretations, he does not consider the 
possibility that the «ai before raGeiy is not a copulative. Could we 
resolve the palaeographieal problem by saying that the rò before 
evddvres Was inserted when the rø before dutveo$ar was corrupted, as 
in some manuscripts, into a first ró? The reviewer translates: * they 
deemed it right even to suffer what had to be suffered precisely in 
resisting rather than to yield and save themselves.” 

An old crux lies at 42, 4 in the words kai 80 éXayterov Katpot 
TUyns dua axun ths SdEns wadAAov 1) ro9 Sous darnAdAdynoay. On p. 81 
Kakrides comments, “Es ist uns heute nicht moglieh, sicher zu 
wissen, wie Thukydides die Genitive xatpo), tixns, rijs O0£9s— ro 
9éovs konstruiert und was er mit diesem Satz gemeint hat." Gomme 
rightly insisted that àz4AA&yncav would not be used by Thucydides 
absolutely, but he added that if trīs Sdéys—rov Séous went with this 
verb, you would expect rod 8éovs—Zs Sd&ys. Well then, another 
genitive must be found for the verb, and in the reviewer’s opinion 
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it can only be rúóyņs. Kakrides, listing various possibilities, did not 
consider this. Thucydides means that these men have escaped from 
the tyranny of Tyche, and with this interpretation it is no longer 
necessary to force the meaning of óga and to worry about the fear. 
The reviewer translates: “ and in a very brief moment of time, simul- 
taneously at a peak of their expectation rather than their fear of 
fortune, they were quit of her," 


JaxES H. OLIVER. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


G. B. Prieur, ed. Catullo Veronese: Prolegomeni, testo eritieo e 
traduzione. Three volumes. Verona, 1961 (published under 
the auspices of the Cassa di Risparmio di Verona Vicenza e 
Belluno). Pp. x +142; 40 photographs; 1 map; pp. 106; 20 
illustrations; pp. 103; 20 illustrations. 


Verona sets out here to do its greatest poet honor, and no effort 
has apparently been spared to make this one of the most beautiful 
editions ever produced of a Latin poet. The three handsomely bound 
and boxed volumes offer a new text, as well as prolegomena and 
translation, by G. B. Pighi, with one additional ehapter on the era 
of Catullus by G. A. Mansuelli. 

Readers will wonder first about the Libellus itself, which eomprises 
volume 2. Professor Pighi, who has himself devoted much attention 
elsewhere to cruces Catullianae, presents a text which follows the 
generally conservative pattern of Mynors and Schuster-Hisenhut, 
marred by occasional dubious conjectures and others which border 
on rashness. There are debatable proposals at such places as 17. 6, 
29. 20, 55. 9, and 102. 3. But to suggest new readings is one thing; 
to reconstruct whole poems, another. Instead of presenting the 
simplest, most straight-forward text which such a deluxe edition 
craves, that it might long remain a joy to peruse as well as behold, 
Pighi insists on explaining certain textual problems by adding whole 
lines to defend his changes (e.g. 25. 4b-5; 64. 255-255b). The word 
supplevi appears in the apparatus too frequently for justification, 
and examples of the art of Pighi’s Catullus can be found throughout 
the edition. They comprise everything from nearly whole poems 
(ten lines are created to precede what Mynors labels IIb; XIVb is 
completed by four gratuitous verses) to single lines or parts thereof, 
as, for instance, 95. 4. 

The introductory volume is generous, with full discussion of 
Catullus’ life and the textual tradition of his poetry, plus detailed 
critical and explanatory notes, which problems of spacing unfortu- 
nately separated from the poetry itself. It is sad to see once again 
an attempt to put all the poems into chronological order. Better, 
as in the case of the text, to let them speak for themselves and 
suggest their own pattern to each reader. To base a biography on 
lyrie expression is a hazardous occupation. How explain poem 11, 
for instance, if the love-affair with Lesbia came to a halt in the 
year 58? 
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There is a useful prosopography. The section on metrics is 
detailed and exacting (though some defense of the stanza patterns 
followed in the text might have been offered). As for the discussion 
of the manuscripts, a reconstruction of the archetype (see pp. 28- 
32) is still of dubious value and the relegation of Vaticanus Otto- 
bonianus Lat. 1829 (R) to a secondary position among “ codici 
humanistici ” will come as a surprise. 

Some of the most gorgeous reproductions of Roman painting I 
have seen are liberally scattered through the second and third 
volumes. The first, by way of illustration, has splendid black-and- 
white photographs of sites in Rome, Mediterranean landscapes, and 
stunning air views of Verona itself. 

MrozgaEL C. J. Purwam. 

Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Ouver Masson. Les fragments du poète Hipponax: Édition 
critique et commentée. Paris, Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1962. 
Pp. 193. (Etudes et Commentaires, XLIII.) 


It is a great pity to see duplicated, and so wasted, effort in 
philologieal work where so mueh remains to be done. Unfortunately 
this eannot always be avoided as the book here under review proves. 
In a recent number of this Journal I reviewed a new edition of the 
fragments of the poet Hipponax produced as a doctoral dissertation 
by Walter de Sousa Medeiros at the University of Coimbra in 1960. 
The present volume represents a thesis which was defended before 
the Sorbonne less than a year later (January 1961). The story is 
told succinctly in the preface. The manuscript had already been sent 
to the printer when Masson received a copy of Medeiros’ edition. 

Both editions are well done and mark an advance over their 
predecessors by the inclusion of new material, but they must stand 
comparison with one another. In the constitution of the text of the 
fragments there is little to choose. The majority of the differences 
is accounted for by purely orthographic variations in which Medeiros 
has on the whole adhered more closely to the manuscript evidence. 

Masson assigns the fragments to three books and has a fourth 
category of fragmenta minora. For the first two books there is 
evidence in the citations; the third is a purely hypothetic entity 
devised to accommodate fragments in iambic and trochaic tetrameters 
and daetylie hexameters. Medeiros does not go beyond the evidence, 
assigning eholiambie and pure iambic trimeters to book one and all 
others to book two. Masson has no category of fragmenta dubia 
but assigns the Strassburg epodes to book two, following Perrotta 
jn claiming them for Hipponax. This confidence in assignment is 
hardly justified in view of the controversy over these pieces. 

There are other significant points of difference between the two 
editors. Masson’s first fragment is the first line of Callimachus’ 
Iambi, which he assumes was quoted by Callimachus from Hipponax, 
plus a second line quoted together with this by Plotius Sacerdos, 
He accepts the aseription of Plotius Sacerdos although he rejects 
as forged (p. 29, note 4) the other fragments found in this gram- 
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marian. Pfeiffer has warned that the first of these two lines with 
its Attie ob yàp àAX' cannot be attributed to Hipponax. Masson 
does not take cognizance of this point, nor indeed mention the 
expression in his commentary, but speaks of Pfeiffer’s “fragile” 
argument as to the improbability of Callimachus’ using a line 
directly quoted from Hipponax. Medeiros, on the other hand, rejects 
the first line, along with all others preserved on the sole testimony 
of Plotius Sacerdos, and relegates the second to the fragmenta dubia. 

Much more convincing and much more to his eredit is Masson’s 
constitution of his fragment 73 out of P. Oxy., 2174, fr. 4, 1-11, 
whieh preserves only beginnings of lines, and fragments 51 and 71 
of Diehl-Beutler. Here Medeiros had all the parts but did not 
combine them and classified 71D? as of uncertain meter. 

For the numbers of the fragments Masson has alhered as closely 
as possible to those of Adrados in his Liricos Griegos (Barcelona, 
1959). Medeiros sacrifices the advantage of preserving an established 
system for the sake of arranging the fragments according to what he 
believes to be their original collocation, an act of interpretation 
in itself. 

Masson's introduction (pp. 11-56) is exeellent. Clear and concise, 
it covers the biographical information on Hipponax, the character 
of his poetry, including discussion of meter and language, and a 
sketch of the history of the transmission of the text. In the last 
of these parts ten pages (42-52) are devoted to Tzetzes and a 
consideration of the reliability of his testimony. He concludes that 
Tzetzes cites Hipponax at first hand and that his testimony is more 
reliable than the corrupt state of the transmission of his texts had 
hitherto led scholars to suppose. This is important since nearly half 
of the complete verses of Hipponax are transmitted by Tzetzes, and 
Masson has studied the question carefully and reported on it in 
previously published articles. Medeiros concurs on the basis of these 
articles. For another important source, the Etymologica, Masson 
has collated the pertinent parts of the manuscripts or had the read- 
ings verified. 

The commentary (pp. 101-82) is not as heavily linguistic as one 
might expect in view of Hipponax’ language and of the fact that 
the work was done under the direction of Chantraine. Of it Masson 
says (p. 54), “Le commentaire a été limité aux problémes qui 
semblent intéresser le plus directement le compréhension du texte, 
L'appréciation de ces limites est parfois subjective. Mais certaines 
études qui auraient entrainé au-delà du cadre prévu notamment pour 
le vocabulaire, ont été condensées le plus possible ou seront 
développées dans des articles ultérieurs." To take the series of 
fragments on pharmakoi (5-10) as an example, the commentary 
covers very well the character of their source, their place in Hip- 
ponax’ poetry, the nature of the institution involved, the critical 
problems and details of interpretation; it does not, however, offer 
anything on the quantity of the diphthong in éeroujoacOa (7) or on 
the form and meaning of xédy (8) which is translated “dans ses 
mains," nor point out that 30, 1 is an ischiorrhogie verse. Generally 
Spealong metrieal problems are not given consistent attention. On 
the whole I find Medeiros’ commentary more thorough and in- 
formative. 
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The bibliography (pp. 183-6) is selective in contrast with that of 
Medeiros which undertakes to be complete. Masson’s edition also 
lacks four features which that of Medeiros has. It does not offer a 
collection of the testimonia on Hipponax, nor a translation, nor a 
full quotation of sources and illustrative texts, nor a full index 
verborum. Granted that Medeiros’ translation into Portuguese is of 
limited value, the other three features are a distinct plus. On the 
other side of the ledger, Masson's proofreading is serupulous while 
Medeiros’ failure in this respect is a serious fault. 

This comparison is perhaps unfair to Masson whose edition, by 
itself, would stand as an admirable piece of work and a valuable 
contribution to the study of Hipponax. But since the comparison 
must be made I find Medeiros’ edition preferable for the reasons 
stated. 

Lroxp W. Dary. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


t Pauu CrocHÉ. Isocrate et son temps. Paris. Societé d'Édition 
“Les Belles Lettres,” 1963. Pp. 140. (Annales de VUniversité 
de Besançon, 54.) 


Paul Eugène Charles Louis Cloché died in November 1961 in his 
eighty-first year at Besançon where he had been a member of the 
Faculté des Lettres since 1919, its doyen from 1922 to 1926, and 
doyen honaire since 1960. For the last thirty years of his life Cloché 
was one of the leading authorities on the fourth century B. C., best 
known probably for La politique étrangére d’Athénes de 404 à 338 
avant J. C. (Paris, Payot, 1934, reprinted 1957) and Démosthénes 
et la fin de la démocratie athénienne (Paris, Payot, 1937, reprinted 
1957), which Calhoun praised in this Journal (LIX [1938], pp. 97-9) 
for its thoroughness and its awareness of the necessary differences 
between oratorical and historical sources. Other works by Cloché 
dealt with Athenian democracy, with private antiquities, with the 
history of Thebes, with Philip II, and with Alexander. Although he 
held firmly to his own point of view, which was pro-Demosthenes and 
anti-Philip, Cloché’s work was marked by a gentleness in dealing 
with his fellow scholars. Perhaps he was one of those rare humanists 
who was humanized by his studies; more likely he brought his own 
humanity to his scholarship. At the time of his death he left a 
largely finished manuscript of a work on Isocrates which Pierre 
Lévéque, his distinguished successor at Besancon, has prepared for 
publication with pious care. Isocrate et som temps will not perhaps 
greatly enlarge its author’s fame, but it serves to round out his 
life's work. 

The book consists of a brief eulogy of Cloché, a summary of his 
career, a bibliographical notice which supplements that of Pierre 
Salmon in Les Études Classiques, XXIII (1955), pp. 44-52, and a note 
on the state of Cloché’s manuscript, all this by Lévéque; then Cloché’s 
very brief avant-propos, followed by the body of the work in two 
parts. Part one is a brief (25 pages) survey of Isocrates’ life, works, 
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thought, and literary achievement. There is more than the usual 
emphasis on the early judicial speeches, since Cloché thought that 
they showed traees of the later abilities and interests of the orator. 
The influence of Socrates on Isocrates’ thought is admitted, but not 
discussed in detail A more serious omission is the absence of 
discussion of relations between Isocrates and Plato and of the nature 
of Isocrates’ school. The Helen, for example, is totally ignored. The 
general picture of Isoerates is highly favorable, though occasional 
aberrations such as his distortion of history in the speech On the 
Team of Horses are admitted. 

Part two, which Cloché regarded as the real substance of the work, 
is a more extensive discussion of Isocrates’ political views. Cloché 
did not concern himself with the extent to which Isocrates’ teaching 
exercised speeifie historieal influenee on men and events; nor did 
he directly deal with the orator's intent or motivation. Instead, 
with oeeasional reference to the works of a few other scholars, 
prineipally G. Matthieu, he concentrated on following through 
Isocrates’ own statements about political matters and on comparing 
what he thought the orator wanted with what in fact happened. It 
is valuable, and especially for those of us who view Isocrates with 
considerable distrust, to have available an account of his political 
thought which tries so sympathetically to understand his real or 
apparent inconsistencies and especially to have some differences 
stressed between what Isoerates recommended and what Philip and 
Alexander effected. Cloché believed that Isocrates faced the realities 
of fourth century conditions, but that collaboration of Macedon 
with a revitalized Athens was erueial to his hopes and that the 
actual result would have been totally unacceptable to him. His 
Isocrates is not too unlike Demosthenes, a tragic figure, a man of 
brilliance, of noble ideas, totally checked politically, but the most 
honest of the orators. This Cloché did not prove; it is implicit in 
his assumptions, in his willingness to take rhetorical commonplaces 
at their face value, and in his deemphasis of Isoerates as a teacher 
of rhetoric. 
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THE SECOND STASIMON OF THE OEDIPUS 
TYRANNUS. 


Among the Greek tragedians Sophocles has always won the 
highest praise for the compactness and economy of his play- 
construetion. Yet even with him it has sometimes proved hard 
to attach a particular chorus to its play in a satisfying organic 
relationship. An Aeschylean chorus may overwhelm its play. A 
Euripidean chorus may be so remote from the action that it 
simply advertises its non-functional nature. But we have always 
sensed that the Sophocles who wove such a tight knot of action 
would have been loath to suspend that weaving while he addressed 
his mind to unrelated questions. The trend of criticism therefore 
has been to attempt to establish an ever closer relationship 
between these lyric statements and the themes of the plays. 

The second stasimon of the Oedipus Tyrannus has provoked 
many such attempts but it has proved recalcitrant.* The at- 


+The stasimon has been studied directly and at some length by 
J. T. Sheppard, The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles (Cambridge, 1920), 
pp. xlilviii; M. Untersteiner, “Il secondo stasimo dell’ Edipo Re," 
Athenaeum, n.s. X (1932), pp. 344-54; I. Errandonea, “Das zweite 
Stasimon des König Oedipus von Sophokles,” Hermes, LX XXI (1953), 
pp. 129-45; G. Zuntz, “ Gdipus und Gregorius: Tragödie und Legende," 
Antike und Abendland, IV (1954), pp. 191-203; W. Schadewaldt, “ Zum 
zweiten Stasimon des König Oedipus,’ Studi Italiani di Filologia 
Classica, XXVII-XXVIII (1956), pp. 489-97. Editions and extended 
studies of Sophocles which comment on the stasimon are too numerous 
to be listed, but mention should be made of three recent works which 
give it special attention: Bernard M. W. Knox, Oedipus at Thebes 
(Yale Univ. Press, 1957), pp. 99-106; G. M. Kirkwood, A Study of 
Sophoclean Drama (Cornell Univ. Press, 1958), pp. 211-214; Richmond 
Lattimore, The Poetry of Greek Tragedy (John Hopkins Press, 1958), 
pp. 93-7, 
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tempts have been hampered by two things: the continuing belief 
that Sophocles is here rising above his play to expound a personal 
credo, and the failure to find satisfactory identifications for the 
persons referred to in the stasimon. The latter problem is a 
threefold one. Whose conduct prompts the chorus’ invocation 
of the divine laws (863-72) ?? Who is the rópavvos of 873? 
Whose are the crimes listed in the two middle strophes (873-91) ? 

The view that Sophocles is here expounding a personal credo 
has frequently been repudiated but it still survives.? Perhaps we 
have not rid ourselves of the 19th century preconception that 
devout statements about gods are in their very nature profound; 
perhaps the 20th century has tempted us to believe that because 
lyric poetry is more technically complex than iambic, it must 
incorporate the best things the poet has to say. A safer attitude 
to take with Sophocles would be that which makes no qualitative 
distinction between lyric and iambic modes of statement, but 
assumes that the best thing this poet has to say is the total 
dramatic statement of his play. After all, if a stretch of action 
is followed by a hymn which imposes on it a summary interpre- 
tation, Sophocles would seem to be saying that his play cannot 
enact its meaning and must have its meaning thrust upon it. 

Apart from principle, however, the very content of this 
stasimon should make us wonder how it could ever have ap- 
peared to represent Sophocles’ towering judgment on life and 
his play. These lines give expression to a body of Greek belief 
that had long been a commonplace.* Let us be pure in word 
and deed in keeping with divine law; jp: plunges to certain 
disaster; wanton behaviour is unacceptable; we pray that Apollo 
is telling the truth. Can this be the greatest statement of the 
greatest play? For that, we would expect to see an acute mind 


2 Line-references are to A. C. Pearson, Sophoclis Fabulae (Oxford, 
1924). 

? For recent support of the view, see J. C. Opstelten, Sophocles and 
Greek Pessimism (transl by J. A. Ross [Amsterdam, 1952]), pp. 137, 
146; M. Pohlenz, Die Griechische Tragödie? (Göttingen, 1954), p. 219; 
D. W. Lucas, The Greek Tragic Poets? (London, 1959), p. 168. 

* Sheppard, op. cit., pp. xlv ff.; W. Kranz, Stasimon (Berlin, 1933), 
pp. 218-19 who describes the ideas here expressed by the chorus as 
among “die alten schweren Gedanken." For Kirkwood (op. cit., p. 212), 
*. . . it is a straightforward and admirably clear statement of a 
reasonable set of beliefs." 
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making new and subile discriminations; what we get is a report 
of attitudes that are conventionally irreproachable and explore 
nothing. If this is Sophocles’ credo the play is a cautionary tale 
which directs us to narrow our vision and accept what had long 
been accepted. It is hard to understand why he wrote the play 
at all, or, having written it, why he did not call it the Creon. 

The idea that the chorus’ statements can supersede and inter- 
pret the action is related to the idea that they have a licence to 
escape from the action into total irrelevance. Some of the 
answers given to the problems of identification in the stasimon 
have fallen back on this solution. With the first and least im- 
portant of the problems (Whose conduct prompts the chorus to 
invoke the divine laws?), criticism has been satisfied on the 
whole to accept the most immediate cause: the chorus is 
prompted by Jocasta’s blasphemous attitude to the oracles. It is 
possible that Oedipus’ willingness to share his wife’s scepticism 
involves him too in the chorus’ disapprobation, but in either 
case this seems to be the right kind of answer because the 
stasimon is then directly motivated by the immediately preceding 
action. The third problem (Whose are the crimes listed in the 
two middle strophes?) has really found no answer at all. No 
one in the play has shown himself guilty of these things. When 
a positive answer is given to this question, it depends on a certain 
kind of answer given to the second problem (Who is the rópavvos 
of 873?). It depends on the identification of that rópavvos with 
someone outside the play, some irrelevant person. The ripavyos 
has been identified with (among others more remote) Pericles,* 
Cleon,” Alcibiades, and the Athenian imperial state.? 


ë As stated many years ago by U. von Wilamowitz, “Excurse zum 
Oedipus des Sophokles," Hermes, XXXIII (1899), p. 58. 

E.g. Grace H. Macurdy, C. P., XXXVII (1942), pp. 307-10. 

* A. von Blumenthal, Sophokles (Stuttgart, 1936), p. 177. 

°F. H. M. Blaydes, Sophocles (London, 1859), p. 122. The view is 
treated respectfully by R. C. Jebb, Oedipus T'yramwus? (Cambridge, 
1887), p. 120. 

°? This theory, which is glanced at with caution by Wilamowitz, op. 
cit., p. 59, is well defended by Knox, op. cit.: “Oedipus tyrannos and 
the Athenian tyrannis are so closely associated in the poet's mind and 
language that he can attribute to Oedipus faults which are not to be 
found in the hero of the play but in the actions of the city of which 
he is the dramatic symbol” (p. 102). Knox concedes that a “scar” 
may still be left on the “dramatic texture” of the play. 
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Now it is obviously true that in every statement of a poet 
there is available to him his total experience and that he will 
expect to be responded to by the total experience of each spec- 
tator. For Sophocles and his audience, the war, the plague, the 
political figures of the day are part of that experience and they 
will somehow get into the play and into the understanding of it. 
But we may presume that the play itself will have first rights. 
What it manages to suggest by indirection or overtone will be 
secondary to the dictates of its own structure. These other 
suggestions are the harmonics of the note which the play strikes 
for itself alone. It is the very function of poetic drama to set 
up as big a harmonic field as possible but the harmonics should 
not come first. If when Sophocles uses the word rópavvos he is 
thinking in the first place of Pericles or the tyrannous policies 
of Athens, he is not thinking about his play and he is inviting 
distraction in his audience. But if the primary reference is 
within the play and the circles of reference widen out from that 
point, the poet has achieved the richness of association which 
poets pray for.? If there is such a primary reference within 
the play, we should accept it. I believe there is. 

If a Sophoclean chorus is unlikely to be pontifical or irrelevant, 
there are more intimate ways in which it can serve its play’s 
organisation. I would suggest that, placed as it is at the break- 
points of the action, one of its significant functions may be that 
of effecting transitions from one stretch of action to the next. 
Greek tragedy uses so few action scenes, by comparison with some 
other forms of drama, and those scenes are organised in so self- 
subsistent a way, that the action often takes a kind of bend at 


1 For instance, T. B. L. Webster, An Introduction to Sophocles 
(Oxford, 1936), p. 22; K. Reinhardt, Sophokles? (Frankfurt, 1947), 
p. 126, n. 1; A. Lesky, Geschichte der Griechische Literatur (Berne, 
1958), p. 269, along with others, maintain that this stasimon is an 
attack on the unbelief of the time. I believe that this may well be a 
secondary reference of the stasimon, but only that. Similarly, Lattimore 
(op. cif. p. 95) believes that there is a possible allusion to Laius’ 
begetting of Oedipus in “lust breeds the tyrant man” (873). This 
is acceptable because Lattimore's treatment aims at extending the 
possibilities of poetic suggestion to their widest limits. But the theory 
of Errandonea (op. cit.; but first advanced in Mnemosyne, n.s. L 
[1922], pp. 385 ff.) that the primary reference of the stasimon is to 
Laius is now universally rejected for the good reason that Laius’ mis- 
deeds belong to the myth and not to this play. 
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the chorus-break. The choral song could be used to ease the 
audience around that bend." 

The second stasimon of the Oedipus Tyrannus has often been 
called the centre of the play. For the reasons suggested above 
I cannot see it as the philosophical centre; but it is certainly the 
structural fulerum of the play. At this point the action bends 
violently. Two transitions are made which are very delicate and 
very important for the play. 

Oedipus’ discovery of the truth about himself is divided neatly 
by Sophocles into two halves. He almost discovers that he is the 
murderer of Laius; but just before the fact can be driven home, 
he is diverted to the discovering of the other fact, that he is 
the son of Laius. This transition was both difficult and danger- 
ous, difficult because the mind of Oedipus and the minds of the 
audience had to be emptied of one set of fears and filled with 
another, dangerous because anything but complete success with 
the operation ran the risk of taking the sting out of the big 
climax. Oedipus! cry of despair (738) and his panic-stricken 
questioning of Jocasta show us a man who already has good 
evidence for believing that he is ruined. If the last piece of 
evidence—that of the eye-witness to the murder—tallies with 
the other pieces, Apollo’s direction and his own curses make 
his death or banishment necessary. At 862 he goes into the 
palace a stricken man. 

In the next scene Sophocles has to get him on his feet again. 
The climax of the final revelation must not come down on a man 
already bowed and broken. Even a half-broken man is not good 
enough. He must be restored to his full confident stature. 
Sophocles does it so well that at the end of the next scene, we 
and Oedipus have forgotten all about the cross-roads and Oedipus 
is as self-assured as he is at any time in the play. The contri- 
bution of the second stasimon to this dramatic sleight-of-hand 
is a big one. 

The process of superimposing the son-father relationship on 
the murder-victim relationship begins in the previous scene. 


n There are many discussions of the “preparatory” role of the 
chorus, See Kranz, op. cit., pp. 209-10; Webster, op. cit., pp. 104-6; 
Kirkwood, op. cit., pp. 212-13; H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy? (London, 
1961), p. 164, where he talks of "continuation and preparation" as 
one of the functions of Sophoclean choruses. 
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Jocasta’s story of the oracle given to Laius (711 ff.) has intro- 
duced for the first time in the play the theme of the father killed 
by the son. But Oedipus has ears only for the cross-roads in her 
Story and to explain his anxiety he tells the story of the oracle 
given to him. In his story there is constant reference to fathers, 
mothers, children (774-5, 780, 783, 787, 791-3, 826-7) so that 
we are again made conscious of the thematie change to come; 
again Oedipus is not allowed to hear. He is wretched only 
because, having apparently killed this man Laius he must be 
banished and cannot even go to Corinth where his “ parents” 
are. Throughout this scene therefore, though the father-son 
theme has been introduced and emphasised, Oedipus has re- 
mained obsessed with the murderer-victim theme. Parricide has 
not been allowed to enter his head. 

Oedipus and Jocasta withdraw at 862 to wait for the eye- 
witness. When Jocasta reappears the murder and its witness 
have been thrust from the forefront of our minds. The inter- 
vening stasimon has fastened on just one element of the pre- 
ceding scene—Jocasta’s blasphemy (willingly entertained by 
Oedipus) in her attempt to prove that oracles may be invalid. 
The chorus begin with a prayer for reverent purity in speech and 
action, expand it into a contemplation of the stereotype of 
irreverence, express their despair if such behaviour is allowed 
to flourish, and then come back to the oracles. Those oracles 
must be proved true or the bases of their faith collapse. The 
oracle reported by Creon at the beginning of the play is not in 
question, and already in the first stasimon the chorus have told 
us that they are not concerned to defend the validity of Teiresias’ 
oracular statements. The oracles in which they are interested 
here are those reported by Jocasta and Oedipus, and the new note 
those oracles have struck for the play is parricide and incest. 
Once our minds have been focussed on these oracles and on the 
prospect of their confirmation, the search for a murderer is 
simply swallowed up in the search for an incestuous parricide. 
There will be no further mention of the cross-roads until 
Oedipus knows everything. The first reference to the murder of 


12 The poetry of the stasimon too has made its indirect contribution. 
G. Thomson, J.H.S., LV (1935), p. 31 has drawn attention to the 
father-mother-child imagery of 863-73. 
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Laius after this stasimon is the xravóv of 1185, the last word 
uttered by Oedipus before his self-blinding. 

Once the stasimon has completed this change of direction and 
the audience is absorbed with the new and larger problem, it is 
not hard for Oedipus to recover his confidence within the terms 
of the play. The talk of the Corinthian will be of fathers, 
mothers, sons; this gives Oedipus a chance to get back onto 
what he thinks is safe ground. On the question of parricide the 
Corinthian’s report of the death of Polybus seems at first to 
clear him ; on the question of incest the information that Merope 
was nob his mother rids him of a specific fear; and finally the 
suggestion of his servile origin is used to bring him back to the 
full glow of pride in his self-sufficiency. Another kind of en- 
quiry now opens out before him and the inquisitorial excitement 
of the early scenes is back in the play. 

This is one transition to which the chorus contributes, but 
there is another and even more important one. Up to 862 
Oedipus has struggled and he has been given room to struggle 
by the special nature of the information that is brought to him. 
The evidence up to this point has been contradictory, ambiguous, 
or susceptible of comforting explanations. Teiresias has spoken 
in riddles or angry assertions and Oedipus has been supplied 
with reasons for believing that he is an undependable witness. 
Thus all the evidence available in Thebes has not robbed him of 
a last flicker of hope when he goes into the palace at 862. 

From the time when Oedipus emerges again at 950 until the 
play’s climax, the information comes from outside Thebes and 
every word of it is inescapable fact. It works by different process 
from the vague and conflicting clues of the earlier section of the 
play. From now on Oedipus is being nailed. He will be allowed 
his last wriggle when he claims Fortune for his mother, but he 
can only do that because he has aecepted at last one fact about 
himself: his parents are not the Corinthian king and queen. 

The two scenes therefore which follow the stasimon are for 
the audience the core of the play’s grotesque cruelty. We knew 
that the earlier struggles were hopeless but the victim was given 
room to manoeuvre and show fight. Now, with the truth coming 
out and being accepted for truth, it is as though his hands were 
tied behind his back. It is during these two scenes that we, the 
audience, will take up our attitude to the play’s major statement 
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and there is a great danger that we will find it simply uapóv. 
A man doomed years before the play begins, courageously elicits 
the facts that destroy him. How can we not be shocked and 
disgusted? Because, as I believe, the second stasimon has pre- 
pared us for willing acceptance of the catastrophe. 

The chorus have been disturbed by Jocasta’s attack on oracles 
and by her tempting of Oedipus to distrust them. They pray 
for reverent purity and invoke the divine laws which sanction it. 
Their next statement begins tBpis $vreóe rópavvov. BBpis is the 
generalised antithesis of the behaviour which they applaud, and 
they wish to contemplate the classic instance of the transgressor, 
the rópavvos. Within their own thinking, rópavvos makes no 
specific reference; they are moralising on the type of man that 
fails to respect the divine laws and they picture the disaster 
which (inevitably, they hope) follows such behaviour. In the 
next strophe they consider their own wretched plight if such 
evil-doing is not punished by the gods. Their faith and their 
observance, symbolised by their choral dance, would lose all 
meaning; and this brings them back to the oracles with whose 
validity their faith is bound up. The oracles must come true. 
They too are a manifestation of the divine at work. 

This is the chorus’ quite unsubtle and conventional line of 
reasoning. But Sophocles has tempted the audience to hear more 
than that. When the word ripawos strikes, it cannot fail to 
bring Oedipus to their minds.? He is the play's king, and they 
know, if the chorus does not, that acts of dps have been com- 
mitted by this man and that those acts made him king. As the 
chorus amplify their picture of the rópavvos, it is more and more, 
for those who know, a portrait of Oedipus. The ipw that has 
been surfeited with empty honours, honours that miss their 
proper mark and serve no useful purpose (878-5), the fpi 
that reaches the top and then crashes to an abyss without foot- 
hold (876-9), this is the jp:s of Oedipus, as the audience well 
know. The chorus being within the play can only look retro- 


1? See Zuntz, op. cit, p. 192 (though I am not suggesting, as Zuntz 
seems to do, that the play’s title helps the identification. The statement 
of the second hypothesis that the rópavvos of the title was used émi 
Üwakpícet Sarépov is perfectly reasonable). If we accept the fact that 
Sophocles was looking for a word to carry this double weight of sug- 
gestion, rUpayvos seems to be the best, if not the only one, available. 
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spectively through the preceding action, and these crimes and 
disasters have not happened there—their jfpis must be a gen- 
eralisation. But the audience’s knowledge of the truth is taken 
for granted by the play (the ironies would be wasted without 
it), so that they can look prospectively to the climax and recog- 
nise in advance the accuracy of this picture of Oedipus.'* After 
the parenthetical exception made for the worthy struggler for 
his city, the portrait is resumed. If a man talks and acts with 
proud unconcern (888-4), if he shows no fear of ŝixy or reverence 
for the gods (885-6—here, I think, we are asked to remember 
that scepticism towards oracles, in Oedipus who will be destroyed 
within two scenes and in Jocasta who will be destroyed within 
one), they pray that his splendid but ill-fated life may end in 
disaster (887-8). If he makes his gains unlawfully, does not 
refrain from unholy acts and touches in his lust** what may 
not be touched (these, at the climax of the catalogue, are the 
summing-up, respectively, of Oedipus’ rise to sovereignty, the 
father-murder and the incest), how can he hope to escape the 
retribution of the gods (889-95)? If he does, it makes nonsense 
of faith and observance (895-6) .17 


1 The suggestion that the stasimon looks forward to the play’s 
climax was first made, as far as I am aware, by C. M. Bowra, Sophoclean 
Tragedy (Oxford, 1944), p. 206: “But the song has a second meaning, 
unknown to the Chorus yet clear enough to the audience. Each section 
of it can be applied to Oedipus or Jocasta, as we know from the 
sequel.” Zuntz, op. cit. p. 192 and A. Wasserstein, Gnomon, XXX 
(1958), p. 171, have found the same ironic possibilities in the words 
of the chorus. 

15 These lines (879-82) may still be generalised thinking on the 
chorus’ part, but they are so much in keeping with the loyal notices 
given to Oedipus earlier in the play (504-11, 689-96) that they may 
well be exempting him from the condemnation of the rest of the strophe. 
If they are doing this, there is an even stronger case for the Üfgpi and 
Tópavvos of 873 being non-specific in the minds of the chorus. 

19 Using a suggestion of Lattimore (op. cit., p. 96, n. 35) who, in 
translating wargtwr, remembers the paralas xepoiv of Trach. 565. 

17 Many critics have identified the rópavros as Oedipus, but for reasons 
that emerge from the preceding action: e.g. for his “tyrannical” 
behaviour towards Creon and/or Teiresias, or for his killing of Laius 
and his men in the story related by Oedipus himself. With such an 
interpretation, of course, the chorus are consciously eondemning Oedipus. 
Objections to this reading of rópa»vos are: (1) it is still a matter of 
debate whether Sophocles intended these scenes to reflect any discredit 
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Sophocles, through his unwitting chorus, has placed his pro- 
tagonist’s career in its proper moral context. Oedipus has not 
willed these things but he has done them. Motive and intention 
are beside the point. The chorus is invoking the automatic 
sanctions of a morally-ordered world, sanctions from which 
there can be no appeal. There are laws, say the chorus, which 
emanate from the god-given nature of things, and if transgres- 
sion of those laws does not carry an automatic penalty, this is 
a morally random world. But if such crimes carry within them 
the seeds of inevitable disaster, moral design holds good. In 
those last two lines (895-6), the chorus has asked: “ What, if 
man behaves thus with impunity, is the point of my dancing?” 
Sophocles seems to be asking himself: “ What is the point of 
my writing plays? " And the audience is driven to the considera- 
tion: “ What is the point of our turning up to see them?” 15 

At this point of the stasimon we are meant to see why Oedipus 
must be destroyed and why we must be satisfied to see him 
destroyed. Then, in the final antistrophe, the chorus pray for 
fulfilment of the oracles. It is the necessary corollary of all they 
have said so far; but because they are still thinking in the 
abstract, they are not aware that they are praying simply that 
Oedipus may prove to be an incestuous parricide. That is what 
the oracles said. The audience who have been encouraged to 
think in the concrete are well aware of what the prayer means, 
and they know now that they must join in it. The cruelty of the 
next two scenes may now take its course. 

This stasimon then is very important for preparing our accept- 
ance of the terrible events which follow. But I am not suggest- 
ing that the chorus in describing the divine ordinances is en- 
dowed with high mystical vision. Their statements are still 
commonplaces of Greek belief: there is a non-human restriction 


on Oedipus; (2) a contrast is made in the strophe between a róparvos 
and “worthy struggling for the city.” The latter phrase is more con- 
sistent with the attitude taken elsewhere by the chorus to Oedipus 
(see note 15); (3) the strongest objection is that even if the behaviour 
of Oedipus towards Creon, Teiresias, or Laius’ party could be called 
“tyrannical,” it could not possibly be described in the terms used later 
in the catalogue of crimes. 

35 For the mounting excitement of this strophe, see Schadewaldt, 
op. ctt., pp. 489-92; for the importance of the closing line (896), see 
H. Weinstock, Sophokles (Leipzig and Berlin, 1931), p. 190. 
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on human action, a rigid framework of divine law. To this law 
the chorus bows in reverence and that is the beginning and end 
of their vision. For Sophocles it is only the beginning. His 
vision includes an Oedipus who breaks that law; the great state- 
ments of this play are those that are made dramatically to make 
us bow in reverence before the human being. This is the un- 
resolvable paradox of tragedy: Sophocles believes in the law, and 
believes the more profoundly in the man who, by his will to 
action, exposes himself to the law’s retaliation.*® 

The hero of Sophoclean tragedy is usually thrown into an 
area of experience which is beyond the security of the familiar 
choices. The chorus tend to interpret his predicament solely 
in ethical terms, but that is because they are the spokesmen for 
known and tried patterns of behaviour. We, the audience, are 
asked to recognise that he is moving in a kind of outer darkness 
where the established rules give no help. As one critic has put it, 
he * operates on the moral frontier.” ?! His climb and fall are 
an exploration which lights up a patch of that darkness. He 
leaves himself open to terrible suffering, because all action is 
inherently dangerous, and especially action which takes place 
beyond the last sign-post. Sophoclean heroes have a lot in 
common with astronauts, and it may help us to understand his 
choruses if we imagine one grouped around the launching-pad. 
It is not hard to guess what they would sing about, and it would 
all be true. But they would not be creating another dimension 
of truth. 

Q. H. QELLIE. 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 


139 As C, H. Whitman, Sophocles: A Study of Heroic Humanism 
(Harvard Univ. Press, 1951), p. 135, says of the chorus’ statement: 
“It is all quite proper. But it omits the whole question of action.” 
V. Ehrenberg, Sophocles and Pericles (Oxford, 1954), p. 35, n. 1, 
admits that “. . . the chorus here reflects publie opinion," but he 
charges Whitman with suggesting that Sophocles was at variance with 
this popular thinking. Whitman is assuredly no respecter of choruses 
(see e.g. p. 31), but I read him here as saying that the chorus utters 
what is truth for Sophocles, but only a fraction of the whole truth. 
Untersteiner (op. cit., p. 354) goes much too far when he claims that 
the stasimon is part of an attack by Sophocles on the “cieche e 
assurde leggi divine.” i 

20 A, C, Schlesinger, T. A. P. A, LXXXIV (1953), pp. 164-75. 
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In describing the development of civilization Lucretius in his 
fifth book gives a credible if not entirely factual account of the 
use of horses and elephants in war and then in lines 1308 ff. 
proceeds to conjure up a vivid picture of disastrous experiments 
with bulls, boars, and lions in battle, a picture somewhat marred 
by the awkwardly expressed doubt of lines 1341-9. Considering 
43 lines on this subject excessive and unbalanced, J. P. Postgate + 
regarded the whole passage as an excrescence, “a fungous 
growth ” arising from the treatment of elephants, which, he 
claimed, is brought to a close by the general statement of the 
terrors of warfare in lines 1305-7. He particularly notes that 
in lines 1844-6 the principle of plurality of causes is “ wrested 
from its proper application to the determination and assignment 
of causes and applied to the ascertainment of facts,” and sug- 
gests that this may be taken as some confirmation of Jerome’s 
story that Lucretius was mentally unbalanced. 

C. Bailey in his edition of Lucretius? confesses to the same 
misgivings, regarding this as “perhaps the most astonishing 
paragraph in the poem,” and expressing especial doubt about the 
last nine lines, although he accepts R. B. Onians’ explanation? 
of them at least as good reason for not rejecting these lines out 
of hand. He also singles out the separate treatment of the lion- 
esses in lines 1318 ff. as “another strange element in Lucretius’ 
description,” and regards lines 1344-6 as a strange application 
of the principle of icovoyuía. 

The aim of the present article is to show (i) that known facts 
about wenationes are sufficient to justify the description in lines 
1808-38-which is inserted in the account of elephants in battle; 
and (ii) that in lines 1344-6 there is neither clear evidence of 
the poets mental instability nor any reference to icovopía. 

$ k * 

'The most outstanding feature of the passage is the vividness 

of the description, especially of the lions, which suggests that 


1 Bull. J. Rylands Lib., X (1926), pp. 134 ff. 
? Pp. 1529 ff. 
3 0. R, XIII (1928), pp. 215-17. 
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it was based on something seen by the poet, whether a work of 
art or a uenatio. Bailey states that the only work of art cited by 
editors is an Egyptian scene referred to by Diodorus Siculus, 
which, as he says, may be irrelevant. Other representations of 
lions in battle which commentators appear to have overlooked 
are the frieze of the Siphnian treasury, where the lions drawing 
the chariot of the Mother of the Gods join in the fighting, and 
the Pergamum altar frieze, where lions take part in the gigan- 
tomachy, but these also may be irrelevant.* 


We are on much firmer ground when we turn to uenationes, 
which had become popular in Rome in the century preceding 
De Rerum Natura.’ The few references we have to outstanding 
shows of this kind reveal a great variety not only of beasts dis- 
played but also of their treatment. If Pliny and Seneca are right 
in stating? that a fight between elephants and bulls was first 
staged in 99 B. C., that the first time lions were let loose un- 
chained in the arena was in 93 B. C., and that the first fight 


4The motif of animals turning on their owners is absent from these 
works, but it could have arisen entirely from the poet's knowledge of 
elephants so acting (for instances see Plut., Pyrrhus, 25, 5; Polyb., I, 
40, 121; Livy, XXX, 33, 12f.), the details he gives being supplied 
from any vivid scenes of animals fighting men. 

The reference to the Pergamum altar I owe to Professor A. D. 
Trendall, who kindly read this paper in draft and made some helpful 
suggestions. He has also drawn my attention to deers drawing a 
chariot on the Phigaleia frieze (Br. Mus. 523) and to a decadrachm of 
ca, 324 B. C. showing on the obverse Alexander on horseback attacking 
the Rajah Porus on an elephant (C. Seltman, Greek Coins, pl. 49, 6-7). 

Literary references to dogs in war are collected by E. S. Forster in 
G. R., X (1941), pp. 114-17. Herodotus (I, 80) tells of Cyrus’ use of 
camels against cavalry, and Livy (XXII, 16-17) tells how Hannibal 
stampeded oxen against the Romans when (and this may be significant 
here) he was trapped by them. 

5Postgate (op. cit.) considers wenationes as a possible source of the 
description, but does not seem greatly impressed with them. Bailey 
disregards them entirely, except indirectly by referring to Postgate's 
article. It seems strange that such an obvious explanation should be 
so treated. J. Aymard, in Essai sur les chasses romaines, p. 108, 
States that Lucretius was here influenced by amphitheatre shows, and 
also refers to hunting scenes on Greco-oriental sarcophagi. For interest- 
ing eomments on wenationes see G. Jennison, Animals for Show ond 
Pleasure (Manchester, 1937). 

* Pliny, N. H., VIII, 7, 19; 20, 53; Sen., Brev. Vit., 13, 6. 
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with several lions at once was a few years earlier, it is not 
difficult to believe that Lucretius may have witnessed scenes such 
as those of lines 1810-25. Pliny” distinguishes between maned 
and unmaned lions in Pompey’s games of 55 B. C., so there is 
nothing surprising in Lucretius’ particular reference to lionesses, 
especially if he is drawing on his memory of an incident he 
himself witnessed. 

There seems to be no record of boars in such shows, but boar 
hunts were not uncommon,® and even if Lucretius had never 
experienced this type of wenatio he is likely to have either seen 
a painting or heard a description which he could use as a basis 
for his reference to these animals. It is of course unnecessary 
to assume that the whole passage must be based on the one 
incident. 

If we assume that Lucretius may have been present when a 
confused conflict of animals and men took place, whether it was 
part of a staged fight or of a hunt or simply of a grand procession 
which went wrong, we have a simple explanation of the possible 
development of lines 1308 ff. The poet refers to elephants in 
war—a commonly known fact—and before referring to the dis- 
aster of the elephants turning against their owners in the heat 
of battle, he first pauses to generalize on the horrors of war 
(1805-7), a natural piece of moralizing for an ardent Epicurean 
who finds himself describing details of warfare. He has pre- 
sumably never been in battle, nor seen elephants stampede 
against their owners, but he has seen other animals turn against 
either their keepers or their hunters, so he then allows himself 
to enlarge on the possible use of these in war before returning, 
at 1839, to the subject of elephants. Similarly at the end of 
Book VI, when dealing with pestilences, he devotes 151 lines to 
one particular plague because he has at hand a full and detailed 
account of it in "Thucydides. In the light of this the 43 lines 
devoted to bulls, boars, and lions can hardly be regarded as 
unusual; and their interposition between the two references to 
elephants is very similar to the common practice of Lucretius 
which Bailey describes as “ poetic suspensior of thought,” but 


" N. H., VIII, 20, 53. 

5 P.-W., IX, 1, cols. 588 ff.; Aymard, op. cit. 

°? Postgate (op. cit., p. 142) simply blames Thucydides for the length 
of this passage. 
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the passage has a double relevance: it arises out of the preceding 
passage and prepares the way for that which follows with such 
force that it reduces the latter to a mere comparison. 

The poet has triumphed over the philosopher, who now re- 
asserts himself with an expression of doubt whether it is really 
logical to deduce from the happenings of the arena the historical 
development of actual warfare; but having expressed his doubt 
he finds he can offer one reasonable explanation of such action— 
the despair of the overwhelmed. 


There is however an awkwardness about lines 1314 ff. which 
has caused them to be regarded with more suspicion than the 
description of the beasts, many editors resorting to excision in 
order to relieve themselves of the embarrassment of them. Post- 
gate and Bailey, although accepting them, have seen in lines 
1844-6 such a misuse of a common Epicurean principle, which 
Bailey equates with icovopia, as makes them doubt Lucretius’ 
sanity and grasp of his subject. In order to answer them it is 
necessary first to examine the evidence for leovouía and to attempt 
to determine both its proper application and its use by Lucretius. 

The main evidence for the doctrine is found in Cic., N.D. 
I, 50, where the Epieurean Velleius states that the principle 
of infinity has the property that there is a universal corres- 
pondence of equals (ut omnia omnibus paribus paria respon- 
deant).*° This principle, he says, Epicurus called icovouía, which 
he translates into Latin as aequabilis tributio, and from it he 
deduces that the number of immortals must be no less than the 


1° Bailey (Atomists, p. 461) translates, “all things are equal in 
number and correspond among themselves.” Rackham (Loeb ed., p. 51) 
has * in the sum of things everything has its exaet match and counter- 
part.” J. B. Mayor (Cie. N.D., I, 149) renders, “all its (i.e. of the 
infinite whole) parts are exactly balanced one against the other"; and 
W. Scott (J. Philol., XII [1883], pp. 212 f.), “(in infinity) all things 
have their match." These translations clearly depend on the immedi- 
ately following applieation of the prineiple, without which we would 
have to rely on conjecture for the meaning. It is worth noting that 
the Latin is probably a word for word translation of the Greek. One 
question that suggests itself is whether omnia omnibus is not a mis- 
translation of rarráracı, but the chiasmus and the infinity context are 
probably sufficient to settle it. 

** The Academic Cotta in his reply (I, 109) suggests the translation 
aequilibritas, 
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number of mortals, and that if the causes of destruction are 
beyond count, the causes of conservation also must (debere) be 
infinite. This is the only explicit appeal to icovozia in our 
sources, but the application of the same principle has been 
recognized in a number of other passages. Cicero makes the 
Stoic Balbus refer? to Epicurus argument that gods exist quia 
necesse sit praestantem esse aliquam naturam qua nihil sit 
melius, an argument which is also quoted by Lactantius, and 
seems to be simply a part of the icovouío proof of the existence 
and number of the gods. The fact that Cicero was not sympa- 
thetic to Epicureanism need not deter us, for he was a careful 
enquirer and had no need to misrepresent the views of his 
opponents when quoting them in a dialogue such as this.** 


12 N. D., II, 46. 

13 De Ira D., 9. Of course Lactantius may have taken this on the 
authority of Cicero, whom he often quotes on the Greek philosophers. 

14 In his edition of N.D. (pp. xliiff.) J. B. Mayor shows that Cicero 
is apparently not always fair and consistent in representing the 
arguments of others. It seems, however, that this criticism can be 
applied with reasonable certainty only in those passages where the 
speaker is represented as trying to discredit the views of others. There 
is evidence that Cicero consulted Epicurean writings as well as those 
of rival schools when he was composing the dialogue, and there seems 
to be no good reason to suppose that he would have made Velleius 
adduce leovouía as an argument in support of the Epicurean theology if 
Epicureans did not so use it. Certainly it is a condensed account and 
not very clear, and he later makes Cotta jibe at the failure of the 
Epicureans to understand it themselves: but this is a different matter. 

Developing Mayor’s exposition of the passage, J. Masson (Lucretius: 
Epicurean and Poet, II, pp. 187 ff.) rejects Cicero's application of 
icovouía to the pairing of opposite things, and claims that the true 
subject of the doctrine is the balance of opposing forces. But in reaching 
this conclusion Masson fails to distinguish between Velleius’ positive 
arguments (however unconvincing) and the studied absurdities which 
Cotta attaches to them. There is a close connection between Velleius’ 
two pairs: mortal / destruction : immortal / preservation; whereas 
Cotta’s pairs, e.g. mortal : immortal man, life on land : on water, 
have no such connection, and little, if any, reference to infinity. 

More recently N. W. De Witt (Epicurus and his Philosophy, pp. 144 f.) 
has championed Cicero’s philosophical awareness against that of Dio- 
genes Laertius. So far his argument seems sound, but in his treatment 
of mpodnyis he states dogmatically at what points Cicero misunderstood 
Epicurus, without providing any sure foundation for his dogmatism. 
It seems at least reasonable, and more in line with what we know of 
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It is unfortunate that Lucretius never fulfilled his promise 
(V, 155) to give a fuller account of the gods. He comes nearest 
to it in V, 1161 ff. where he says that men in the course of their 
evolution from the primitive state recognized the existence of 
the gods (correctly) from the images they saw in dreams, and 
began to fear them because they thought (falsely) that the 
inexplicable processes of nature were due to their interference. 
Cicero’s account is naturally more theoretical and relies on the 
arguments from zpéAnyis and ieovouía, with support from the 
appearance of images; while Lucretius, with his attention 
directed to the state of early man ralher than to pure reasoning, 
concentrates on the physical apprehension of the gods and on 
ihe false opinions about them which he conceived it his main 
duty to combat. Consequently we are given no direct evidence of 
Lucretius’ esoteric understanding of this docirine.!5 

Scholars have, however, seen in a number of passages in De 
Rerum Natura implicit reference to the principle of icovopía. 
Only a few of these have sufficiently strong claims to warrant 
discussion of them here. The most noteworthy are two passages 
in Book II which occur in contexts of infinity and the absence of 
anything unique in the universe. 

In lines 1077-89, after arguing that an infinite number of 
atoms in an infinite void must produce other worlds, inhabited 
by living creatures, both like and unlike ours, Lucretius goes 
on to insist that nothing can be unique, but everything—living 
creatures, sun, moon, sea, etc.—must be innumerable (1086 non 
esse unica sed numero magis innumeralt). 

According to Bailey !9 this refers to the equal distribution of 
things, or rather the creation of equal numbers of things of each 


Cicero's practice, to assume that Cicero is quoting from a more recent 
Epicurean writer whose terminology has approximated to that of the 
Stoics, than that he is quoting from Epicurus himself and introducing 
Stoic terminology into his quotation. In dealing with toovoula De Witt 
differs from most scholars only in giving priority to Cicero's account: 
his own speculations are no more convincing than those of Scott, 
Giussani, ete, 

On the general question of Cicero’s reliability A. S. Pease has a 
useful summary of opinions in his edition of N. D., I, pp. 14-20. 

18 Bailey’s note on Lueretius’ omission of the lsovoula argument 
(Lucretius, pp. 1508 f.) is really irrelevant. 

18 Lucretius, p. 969. 
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class, a conclusion which can only be reached by treating numero 
innumerali in accordance with modern mathematical theory," 
whereas the whole tenor of the passage is simply to declare the 
plurality, and even abundanee, of the things of every class, 
rather than the uniqueness of any. Although it also has its 
origin in the notion of infinity, this is & much more elementary 
argument than the principle of icovouía, and could be used inde- 
pendently of it. Epicurus himself in Ep. ad Hdt., 45 and 74, 
makes similar statements and justifies them only by the typically 
Epieurean argument that no one can prove it otherwise. 

In lines 522 ff. Lucretius declares that the number of atoms of 
each shape is infinite and that although some animals may seem 
to be rare, their number is made up by their prevalence in 
distant places. To illustrate this he compares the multitude 
of elephants in India with their scarcity in Italy. Then he 
proceeds to argue that even if there were anything unique, an 
unlimited stock of matter would still be required to sustain it. 
At first sight one could easily read into numerumque repleri 
(535) a reference to equal numbers, but the whole passage is 
vague. By regione locoque alio terrisque remotis does Lucretius 
refer to other places in this world, or throughout the universe? 
In the elephant illustration he surely does not imply an infinite 
number, and it would be strange if he were to insist on equality 
of numbers within this world rather than, or in addition to, 
equality through the universe. Again the real argument is the 
simple insistence on plurality rather than uniqueness, and in 
such a context numerum repleri can easily be taken as a general 
rather than a precise statement. Without clear evidence, there- 
fore, that Lucretius had icovouía in mind here, it would seem 
preferable to accept the general sense which accords with the 
philosophical vagueness of the passage as a whole. 


E.g. G. Cantor, Contributions to the Foundation of the Theory of 
Transfinite Numbers. It was not until the late 19th century A.D. that 
this problem was successfully faced, although some modern mathema- 
ticians have doubted Cantor’s logie. Ancient mathematicians, influ- 
enced by Zeno’s paradoxes, avoided a detailed consideration of infinity. 
It is unlikely therefore that Lucretius’ use of inmumeralis, innumera- 
bilis, etc. can be pressed far mathematically, in spite of his insistence 
on the boundlessness of the universe in I, 957 ff., ete. and even of his 
apparent anticipation of Cantor in III, 1087 ff. (on which see Bailey's 
note). 
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In the next paragraph (569 ff.) a brief statement that there 
is a balanced strife between the motions of destruction and the 
motions of creation and increase is supported by reference to 
the endless succession of births and deaths. Unlike Velleius in 
Cicero's dialogue, who quotes the principle of icovopia to deduce 
from it the balance of creative and destructive forces in infinite 
space, Lucretius uses an appeal to the evidence of everyday ex- 
perience to justify his assertion of their balance throughout time. 
This, like the preceding paragraph, seems to be the type of 
observation on which the principle was apparently based, but in 
neither place is it fully developed, much less used to support 
the plurality argument.** 

A similar reference to the strife of opposites in the context of 
time is found in V, 380-415. Again the balance which maintains 
this world in existence is a matter of common observation, con- 
trasted with the assumed destructive ascendancy of fire and 
water at different times in the past, and the fatal ascendancy 
of one of them in the future. Lucretius makes no attempt to 
relate all this to the universe as a whole nor to use a general 
principle of icovopéa to support his particular argument. Indeed, 
the main purpose of this paragraph is probably the introduction 
of allegorical interpretations of legends in support of the argu- 
ment that the world is mortal. 


At one point in Book VI Lucretius may he nsing laewpín, 
when in explaining the cause of earthquakes he postulates 
caverns, lakes, cliffs, etc. beneath the earth and claims that it is 
self-evident that the earth is in all parts like itself (542 undique 
enim similem esse sut res postulat ipsa). Bailey (ad loc.) 
questions Giussani’s rejection of icovopia here in favour of an 
explanation in terms of V, 492-4, and suggests that “ leovouía 
is not an arbitrary abstract principle, but the observation among 
other things that similar causes will produce similar effects.” 
This seems an oversimplification in the light of our sole specific 
evidence for the Epicurean ivovopta, which no doubt was based on 
this simple observation, among other things. It may well be that 
Lucretius has V, 492-4 in mind, or he may be merely justifying 


18 Masson (op. cit., II, p. 138) considers this paragraph an expression 
of the doctrine “in more limited application, but in much more explicit 
terms” than in Cicero, but he does not expound. 
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his assumption with the dogmatic assertion that it is the nature 
of the earth to be cavernous and hilly. There is no reference here 
to infinity or to anything beyond this one earth; and if the 
paribus paria of Cicero’s definition is to be applied to one world, 
where are we to limit its application, and what distinction do we 
make between equality and similarity? 

A common principle in the extant writings of Epicurus and 
Lucretius which some scholars have linked with icovonia is that 
of the plurality of causes. In his Ep. ad Hdt., 76-80, and ad 
Pyth., 85-8, Epicurus 1° lays down the principles that the purpose 
of investigations into the natural world is peace of mind, and 
that we must accept what is consistent with the evidence of our 
senses. Consequenily in enquiring into celestial phenomena we 
should be prepared to accept as equally valid all theories which 
do not contradict the evidence of our senses or which may be 
deduced from analogical phenomena on earth. To insist on one 
theory to the exclusion of another which is suitable to the phe- 
nomenon is to have recourse to myth (ad Pyth., 87 et 8& ròv 
pidov Katappe). 

Lucretius in VI, 703-11 justifies this procedure with the 
simple analogy that if you see a dead body and are uncertain of 
the cause of death you will have to name all causes of death in 
order to be sure you have named the right one. It has been 
noted * that Lucretius often gives a correct or nearly correct 
explanation of a natural phenomenon and then adds other sug- 
gested causes as if he were equally happy to accept them, only the 
order of their presentation giving any indication of his possible 
preference. None of this by itself suggests any connection with 
lcovouía, but simply a recognition of the difficulty of making 
sure judgments on the basis of sense perception of distant or 
intangible objects. 

One passage in particular requires examination because it 
has been taken as applying icovouía to causes. In dealing with 
ihe motions of the stars in this world Lucretius offers a number 
of alternative explanations and then proceeds (V, 525-33) : 


= It may be assumed that if not by the master himself ad Pyth. at 
least represents Epicurus’ views; see Bailey, Lucretius, pp. 221f. The 
absence of specific reference to the importance of knowledge for peace 
of mind is apparent rather than real: it is Lucretius’ main purpose 
(cf. I, 50 ff., et passim). 

2° E. g. by Bailey, Lucretius, p. 58. 
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nam quid in hoe mundo sit eorum ponere certum 
difficile est; sed quid possit fiatque per omne 

in uariis mundis uaria ratione creatis, 

id doceo plurisque sequor disponere causas, 

motibus astrorum quae possint esse per omne; 

e quibus una tamen sit et hic quoque causa necessest 
quae uegeat motum signis; sed quae sit earum 
praecipere haudquaquamst pedetemptim progredientis. 


Bailey comments (ad loc.) that Lucretius here adds to Epicurus’ 
arguments in ad Hdt. and ad Pyth. the principle of ieovouía in 
his statement * that if any one of the supposed causes does not 
hold good in our world yet it will in some other world.” In 
The Greek Atomists and Epicurus (p. 463) he quotes Giussani 
with approval as laying down, apparently on the authority of 
this passage, that it is a principle of Epicurus “ with regard to 
celestial phenomena that any cause which can produce the phe- 
nomenon must be a real cause and be at work somewhere, even 
though it is not active in our world.” 

This dogmatic assertion appears to be built on the one word 
fiatque in line 527 without reference to the much more relevant 
possint of line 580. Lucretius declares himself uncertain which 
cause is true in this world: he teaches what can happen and 
does happen in the various worlds, and sets forth many causes 
which may exist (possint esse) throughout the universe. In fact 
he does no more than assert that all these causes are possible 
explanations of the phenomena. One can only reach the con- 
clusion that all suggested causes are real if one insists that the 
subject of fiat is completely co-extensive not only with that of 
possit (527) but also with that of possint (530), but this is 
unreasonable. The argument of 529-30 is perfectly clear, as is 
that of the following lines: all the causes mentioned are possible 
in the universe, and as he can think of no others, Lucretius 
assumes that one of these must (necessest) be true for our 
world. The more general introduction in lines 527-9 must be 
read in the light of this: he teaches all that can happen (so far 
as he knows) and therefore he covers what does happen, not only 
here but throughout the universe. He could have been more 
explicit, but only by cluttering up his argument." True to his 


21 The fact that he specifically rejects one conceivable explanation, 
viz. the activity of the gods, should be sufficient to show that he does 
not believe that any conceivable cause must be a real cause. 
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master’s principles, he is only concerned to show that he is 
indifferent to the identity of the true cause, so long as there are 
reasonable explanations available which do not rely on the inter- 
ference of the gods. 

There is therefore no evidence that the plurality of causes, 
or their occurrence through the universe, has anything to do with 
icovopía. This conclusion is borne out by the fact that there is 
nowhere any suggestion that the causes of phenomena are either 
infinite in number or equal to one another, ideas which seem to 
be basic to icovopía. 

We may now return to V, 1844-6, where the belief in the 
existence of a variety of worlds is applied to theoretical facts 
in the prehistory of this world. Just as in dealing with phe- 
nomena beyond the direct verification of the senses he put for- 
ward a number of reasonable causes and suggested that those 
which do not in fact apply to this world may apply in different 
worlds, so in dealing with prehistory Lucretius narrates what 
on the analogy of the known behaviour of elephants in battle 
and his observation of wild beasts in the arena at first seems a 
reasonable course of events; and then having second thoughts 
about the reasonableness of such behaviour among military men 
such as those whose exploits were recorded in the annals of 
Rome, he declares that after all this is not a known fact of 
history, but merely a possible reconstruction of events, of the 
type about which one refrains from committing oneself?? Again 
there is no suggestion that once having been thought of it must 
occur in some world, but rather the very tentative statement that 
one might be able (possis) to maintain that it was done some- 


22 This expression of doubt following a long run of apparently con- 
fident indicatives has the shattering effect of a long delayed fortasse, 
and the awkwardness of its expression makes it the more disturbing. 
One could wish for an exact parallel, but the history of the world and 
of primitive man is a section which differs from the rest of the poem 
and is too brief to allow us to expect all of its features to be duplicated. 

Within that section, however, it is worth noting that Lucretius regu- 
larly starts with a dogmatie assertion and then, as if to answer any 
doubts, adds argumentation, e.g. 849 ff., 1026f., 1033 ff. The nearest 
parallel for our purpose (and it is by no means an exact one) is 1092 f., 
where an apparently firm statement is made (1092-3) backed up by a 
reason (1094-5), then another account is offered, and finally in 1101 we 
are told that either of these may be the truth, 
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where in the diversity of the universe more readily than assert 
that it did happen either here or on any other particular world. 
Indeed it would be hard to imagine a more tentative expression 
than this potential use of posse together with the comparative 
magis quam. 


To condemn this, with Postgate, as a misapplication of the 
principle of plurality of causes, seems unreasonable, especially 
when it is remembered that Lucretius did not live to complete 
his poem. If we knew that this was the final form of this passage 
we would be justified in looking for other reasous for the writer’s 
failure to polish the transition from poetic description to 
philosophical argument; but as we know that stopgaps and 
unpolished passages abound in the poem it is not only more 
charitable but simpler and more reasonable to see in these lines 
a clumsy tentative conclusion to a description which developed 
out of, rather than formed a necessary part of, the matter in 
hand—a conclusion the more lame because it comes as a reaction 
to a vivid account in which the writer’s emotions were stirred. 
As Onians pointed out in the conclusion of his article, Lucretius 
is both poet and philosopher: his vivid imagination makes him 
pause to conceive an incidental scene in detail, but he is not 
ashamed to reconsider and modify his statements immediately 
afterwards. 

Moreover, the alleged resort to icovopía is illusory, not only 
here, but also in V, 526 ff. and probably throughout De Rerum 
Natura, which must hold in the Epicurean scheme of instruction 
approximately the position of the Great Epitome—little more 
than an introductory reader intended for those with but slight 
knowledge of the master’s teaching, as Lucretius himself suggests 
in I, 935 f£. (IV, 11 ff.). Apart from Cicero's brief reference to 
it we have virtually nothing from which to reconstruct Epicurus 
theory of icovopia. 

K. L. MoKay. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 
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THE DATE OF THE CRATYLUS. 


1. RETROSPECT. 


In the second half of the nineteenth century the development 
of stylometry appeared to put the chronology of the Platonic 
dialogues on a reasonably firm and objective basis. The leading 
stylometrists reached general agreement that the Cratylus was 
neither a ‘late’ nor a ‘middle’ period dialogue, i.e. that it 
was published before the Republic. They further held that it 
came towards the end of the pre-Republic series." 

In 1929 the verdict of stylometry was strongly challenged by 
M. Warburg.? Warburg was intent on proving that the Cratylus 
is directed against Heraclides Ponticus. Since Heraclides does 
not appear to have reached Athens until about 366 B. C., stylo- 
metric findings had to be rejected, and the date of the Cratylus 
brought down to a comparatively late period in Plato’s life.? 

Part of Warburg’s thesis consisted of a general attack on the 
validity of stylometric methods, especially those practised by 
von Arnim. Von Arnim replied with a severe criticism of 
Warburg’s views, and reasserted the validity of stylometry and 
the date which it assigns to the Cratylus.* 

The later dating was, however, accepted by E. Haag,* mainly 


+ For a convenient conspectus of their views see Sir W. D. Ross, 
Plato's Theory of Ideas, p. 2. Ritter’s dating of the Cratylus there given 
is taken from his Kerngedanken der Platonischen Philosophie (1931), 
and needs to be corrected from a later paper (Hermes, LXX. [1935], 
pp. 1 ff.) in which he brings the Cratylus into close association with the 
Phaedo and Symposium, and puts it next before the ‘middle’ group. 

? Zwei Fragen zum platonischen Kratylos (Neue Philologische Unter- 
suchungen, V [1929]). 

* F. Wehrli, in his edition of Heraclides (Die Schule des Aristoteles, 
VII [1953], pp. 117-19), has argued convincingly that most (if not all) 
of the etymologies attributed to ' Heraclides? in Orion's Etymologica 
and the Ht. Gud. and Ht. Magn. should be ascribed to the later Hera- 
elides of Pontus (lst cent. A.D.). This, if true, destroys one of the 
main supports for Warburg's theory. 

+“ Die sprachliche Forschung als Grundlage der Chronologie der 
Platonischen Dialoge und des ' Kratylos ^," Wien. Siteb., CCX (1929). 

5* Platons Kratylos," Tübinger Beiträge zur Altertumswissenschaft, 
XIX (Stuttgart, 1933), pp. 86 ff. 
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on the grounds of the affinity of the Cratylus with the T'heae- 
letus, by E. Weerts, and by G. S. Kirk.” 


In the fourth edition of Jowett’s Plato (1953) the position 
of the Cratylus has been altered to bring it after the Republic, 
but the post-dating of the dialogue can hardly be said to have 
won general acceptance.? 


The most recent treatments of the question are those of Sir 
David Ross and A. Lanzalaco. In 1951 Ross called the date an 
“open question.” 1° In 1955 he devoted a special study to the 
problem in which he came down firmly on the side of a pre- 
Republic date, circa 888 B. O.* In contrast, Lanzalaco re- 
argued the case for dating the Cratylus with the Theaetetus.™ 


2. THE EVIDENCE or CROSS-REFERENCES TO OTHER DIALOGUES. 


I propose first to consider four indications of dating relative 
to other dialogues which have been considered significant by 
various scholars. 


a) In 886 D there is a brief reference to a paradox of Huthy- 
demus. A similar paradox is maintained by the sophist Euthy- 
demus in the dialogue which bears his name (298 C-D; cf. 


° Philologus, Supplementband XXIII (1931), pp. 1-84. 

"A.J.P., LXXII (1951), p. 226. So also D. J. Allan in A.J.P., 
LXXV (1954), p. 272. G. E. L. Owen in his attack on the received 
dating of the Timaeus (C.Q., N.S. III [1953], pp. 79-95) suggests en 
passant that rhythmical evidence and points of affinity with the 
Theaetetus indicate a later date for the Cratylus (p. 80, n. 3, and p. 85, 
n. 6). 

8 For reasons briefly indicated in the footnote to p. 10 of vol. III. 
See below sect. 4 (c) for a detailed discussion of these reasons. 

°K. Büchner (“Platons Kratylos und die moderne Sprachphiloso- 
phie,” Neue Deut. Forsch. LXXXV (1936), pp. 9f.) challenged the 
views of Warburg and Haag on the inferenees to be drawn from the 
contents. V.-E. Goldschmidt (Essa? sur le Cratyle [1940], pp. 207-8) 
supported the earlier dating. J. Derbolav (Der Dialog ‘ Kratylos? 
[1953], p. 92, n. 4) held that the dialogue marks a transitional stage 
in the development of the theory of Ideas, and comes shortly before the 
Phaedo and Republic. 

1° Plato's Theory of Ideas, p. 5. 

1 “The Date of Plato’s Cratylus,” Rev. Int. de Philosophie, XXXII 
(1955), fase. 2. 

7? Acme, VIII, fase. 1 (1955), pp. 239-48. 
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297 E ff). The nature of the allusion in the Cratylus seems to 
point to the prior composition of the Euithydemus.* 


b) In the Theaetetus (155 D) Socrates remarks that wonder 
(Gavpdfev) is the beginning of philosophy, and that the man who 
said Iris was the daughter of Thaumas was a sound genealogist. 
With much reason Cornford asserts that this passage is unin- 
telligible without Cratylus 408 B where Iris is derived from «pew 
and 398 D where épew is equated with Aéyev and hence with 
dialectic.* If so, it follows that the Cratylus was published 
before the T'heaetetus.* 


c) The references to a previous conversation with Euthyphro 
(896 D; cf. 399 A, 400 A) have been thought to indicate the 
prior publication of the Ewuthyphro, which is generally agreed 
to be an ‘ early? work.1¢ 


d) D. J. Allan regards Cratylus 396 D-E as an “ explicit 
promise of a discussion in the Sophist.” 1 He thinks that the 
words é£evpóvres doris Tà rotavra Sevds kaÜaipew ere ray iepéwy Tis 
elte rüv cogiotav “ plainly refer to a definition of the Sophist 
given in the dialogue of that name 230 a-e,” and that “the 
notion of the sophist’s business conveyed in these two passages is 
unique—they can be paralleled only by one another.” He further 
suggests that aðpıov of Cratylus 896 E 3 points forward to the 
Sophist in the same way as éwev in Theaetetus 210 D 3. The 
implication is that in planning and execution Cratylus, Theae- 
tetus, and Sophist form an indissoluble group. 


18 A. E. Taylor, Plato* (1937), p. 75, is inclined to put the Cratylus 
before the Huthydemus on the grounds that the latter is a “more 
mature work” being a “reported dialogue with numerous personages 
and a vigorously delineated background.” On these grounds the 
Philebus which, like the Cratylus, is directly enacted and has only three 
characters might be held to precede the Republic! Taylor’s argument 
has less weight than the specific point mentioned above. 

14 Plato’s Theory of Knowledge (1935), p. 43, n. 1. 

15 Heindorf, followed by Burnet and Méridier, bracketed as an inter- 
polation the passage in the Cratylus where the derivation of Iris is 
given. But, even if he were right, the equation of etpew with dialectic 
remains equally necessary to the understanding of the Theaetetus pas- 
sage, and the text of the Cratylus has not been impugned at 398 D. 

15 E. g., by Ross, “ The Date of Plato’s Cratylus” (note 11), p. 192. 

17 The Problem of Cratylus,” A.J.P., LXXV (1954), pp. 273-5. 
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This argument is ingenious but far from convincing, and the 
following objections may be raised: 


1) The Cratylus passage is obviously ironical, and this would 
seem virtually to preclude a serious reference to, or ‘ promise" of, 
another dialogue. l 


2) It is not true that the passages “can be paralleled only 
by one another.” There is a close parallel to Sophist 280 B 4-D 4 
in Theaetetus 167 E 8-168 B 2 where ‘ Protagoras? describes 
his tactful methods of intellectual therapy whereby he * corrects ’ 
(éravopfoi) people's ‘failings’ (c¢dédpara) and enables them to 
find release from their perplexities by a virtual change of per- 
sonality (čv dAdo yevópevot daadAaydor Tv of mpórepov joav). 
Shortly before this passage ‘ Protagoras! compares his technique 
with that of a physician: 6 uiv iarpds dappdxos peraBddrAc, 6 82 
codioTns Adyos (Tht. 167 A). The notion of ‘release’ and the 
comparison with the physician recur in the Sophist.** 

It is therefore at least possible that when Socrates in the 
Cratylus envisages the services of a ‘ priest or sophist’ to purge 
him from intellectual error he has in mind a technique of the 
historical Protagoras.'? If so, there is no need to invoke the 
Sophist to explain this passage of the Cratylus. 

None of the foregoing indications is at all decisive for the 
dating. Taken together, however, they tend to point to a date 
between the broad limits of 388/7 (Plato’s first Sicilian visit)?? 


38230 C; ef. the revulsion of the ‘patients’ from their errors which 
is described in virtually identical terms in Tht. 168 A 5 and Soph. 
230 B 9. 

1 G. B. Kerferd, “ Plato’s Noble Art of Sophistry (Sophist 226 a- 
231 b)," C. Q., N.S. IV (1954), pp. 84-90, has argued with considerable 
plausibility that in describing ‘cathartic’ sophistry in the Sophist 
Plato had Protagoras especially in mind. He notes together Orat. 396 E 
and Tht. 166 D-167 D (p. 89), but does not refer to the comparison of 
sophistie with medical practice which may well have been drawn by 
the historical Protagoras (ef. Protag. 313 E), and which seems to me 
important for understanding the Cratylus reference to ‘ priest or sophist.’ 
Káünpsis was traditionally associated with both priest and doctor, an 
association symbolised in the figure of the larpóuavris and perhaps 
envisaged by Plato in his comparison of Protagoras with Orpheus 
(Protag. 315 A 8-B 1). Cf. the ‘pontificating’ tone of Protagoras' 
Truth satirised at Tht. 162 A 2. 

= The marked Pythagorean influence on the etymology of Apollo 
(404 E-406 A) and other names (for which see especially P. Boyancé, 
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and 369/8 (the generally accepted date of the Theaetetus). The 
controversy about the date of the Cratylus really turns on its 
placing relative to the Republic within the limits mentioned. 
The gap between the contending parties is comparatively small 
in terms of years. But there is a considerable difference in 
spirit and approach between the dialogues written shortly before 
the Republic, such as the Phaedo and Symposium, and those 
written not long after it, such as the Parmenides and the Theae- 
tetus, members of the so-called ‘ critical’ group. To which group 
is the Cratylus to be assigned? The indications so far considered 
are too imprecise to provide any firm guidance towards an 
answer to this question. We must therefore turn for assistance 
to the arguments which have been based on the general style 
and content of the dialogue. 


8. THE ARGUMENT FROM STYLE. 


In general, arguments based on stylistic features of the dia- 
logue have been mainly used to support the earlier dating. 
Partisans of the later date argue for it chiefly on grounds of 
content. 

If we examine the stock criteria of the stylometrists we find 
that a number of stylistic traits characteristic of the ‘late’ 
group of dialogues do occur in the Cratylus. For example, there 
are two instances of kaÜámep instead of orep, one instance of 
évrws instead of rà dy7,24 one instance of ydpw instead of évexa,™* 
one instance of xara Oóvajuv, and no less than three instances of 
the very rare domepe.”* On the other hand, according to Ritter’s 


* La doctrine d'Euthyphron dans le Cratyle," Rev. Ht. Gr, LIV [1941], 
pp. 141 ff.) is for me an argument for dating the Cratylus after the 
first Sicilian visit when Plato first met Archytas, but this argument 
is not conclusive, for, as R. Hackforth points out (Plato's Phaedo, p. 6) 
Plato could have become versed in Pythagorean lore before leaving 
Athens and may have undertaken his journey “to further an interest 
already coneeived." 

71413 E 1, if we follow the reading of W against B and T. 

22398 D 5, overlooked by Ritter in his table in Untersuchungen 
(1888), pp. 58-9. 

?* Only in the Tht. do we find so many instances. Ritter lists two 
instances from Protag. and one each from Gorg. and Phd., but, sur- 
prisingly, misses all three instances in the Cratylus (407 B, 408 A, 
422 A). This omission, and the one mentioned in the previous note, 
have been kindly brought to my notice by Mr. G. E. L. Owen. 
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count, orep occurs 80 times; évexa 9 times; £Aeyov is preferred 
to mov (17/3) ; mepi c. gen. to repi c. acc. (46/14) ; and there 
are no instances of oxeddv, of ra vey used as an adverb, or of the 
Tonic form of the dative plural. On balance, therefore, this evi- 
dence seems to tell in favour of the earlier dating. 


Statistics based on phrases of assent tell even more strongly in 
the same direction. According to von Arnim they indicate that 
the Cratylus comes in a group of dialogues written just before 
the Republic.” In the Cratylus, Meno, Gorgias, and Euihy- 
demus, and in no other dialogues, vat, mávv ye and sávv pév oóv 
make up more than 40% of all the phrases of assent. This would 
seem a strong indication that they were all composed at about 
the same period. It is also noteworthy that in its rarer and more 
elaborate formulae of assent the Cratylus shows an affinity 
with the Phaedo, Meno, and Republic, rather than with the 
Theaetetus.”® 


I add a point based on statistics given by Lutoslawski.?9 It is 
well known that Plato shows a marked fondness for adjectives 
ending in -edys and -wSys. Many which he uses appear for the 
first time in Greek literature, and are probably his own coin- 
ages. The frequent occurrence of such adjectives in a dialogue 
is not, however, a mark of lateness of date. A survey of the 
dialogues indicates rather that in the earliest as well as in the 
latest, such coinages arc rare. Thus in the Orito, Charmides, 
Laches, Meno, Euthydemus, Gorgias, and Symposium combined 
there are only two new coinages, aivyparedys and povoedys. Simi- 
larly, in dialogues which by general consent are late, the Sophist, 


*^' Sprachliche Forschungen zur Chronologie der Platonischen Dia- 
loge,” Wien. Sitzb., CLXIX (1912). 

?9 For full details see von Arnim’s 1929 article cited in note 4. Ross 
(note 11), p. 188, criticises one aspect of von Arnim’s method, viz. 
his regarding instances of phrases as of equal importance with types 
of phrase, but thinks that otherwise “von Arnim has made out a 
strong case for the validity of his method " (p. 190). It is particularly 
striking that the ‘vocabulary of assent’ test when applied to indi- 
vidual books of the Republic or Laws confirms the natural presumption 
that the books of each work (excluding Rep. I) were composed. succes- 
sively within a comparatively short space of time. 

** The Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic (1897), pp. 111-17, based 
on P. Droste's dissertation, De adjectivorum in ehs et in dys desinen- 
tium apud. Platonem usu (Marburg, 1886). 
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Politicus, Philebus, and Laws, there are only six new coinages 
altogether. The dialogues in which most occur are Republic 
(15), Timaeus (10), Cratylus (T), Phaedo (6). On this show- 
ing the Cratylus again tends to be associated with the Republic 
and its immediate predecessors, rather than with the later 
dialogues.?7 

The evidence of clausulae rhythms may next be considered. 
Billig found that certain rhythms dominate the clausulae of 
the Sophist ‘ digression,’ Politicus, Philebus, and Laws, account- 
ing for 65%—85% of all sentence endings.?® Owen has calcu- 
lated the percentage occurrence of these rhythms in a number 
of other dialogues.?® In listing his findings he uses the phrase 
“graph of the later works,” thus suggesting, in effect, that 
the post-Republic group of dialogues may be arranged in chrono- 
logical order according as the statistics for their clausulae 
thythms approximate to the high percentages of the latest group. 
His figures range from the Phaedrus (37.7%) and Parmenides 
(first part only: 38.196), through the Theaetetus (50%) and 
Cratylus (52.4%), and so to the Sophist * digression,’ etc. He 
states that the “graph” is “to be used with care,” presumably 
because in the Phaedo, for example, the figure (approx. 48%) is 
higher than in the Phaedrus. The figure for the Cratylus can- 
not prove that the dialogue is later than the Republic, but the 
equivalence with the Theaetetus in the figures as presented is 
certainly striking, and would, I think, be taken as fairly strong 
corroborative evidence by those who post-date the Cratylus on 
other grounds. 

There is, however, a decisive objection against making such 
a chronological inference from Owen’s figures. If the percentage 
of Billig’s rhythms falls below (say) 55% for any dialogue, one 
can infer that the dialogue in question is probably not a member 
of the latest group (as Owen does for the Timaeus), but one 
cannot infer anything about its date in relation to dialogues 
other than the latest. This can be proved mathematically. Two 


27 Of. P. Natorp, Arch. f. g.d. Philos., XII, N.F. V (1899), p. 169: 
“ gewisse Klassen von Neubildungen . . . überwiesend der Mittelgruppe 
angehören.” 

28 See his statistics, “Clausulae and Platonic Chronology,” J. of 
Philology, XXXV (1920), p. 233. 

?* O. Q., N.S. III (note 7), p. 80, n. 3. 
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of Billig's rhythm patterns are six syllables long. Therefore the 
last six syllables in every sentence must be considered when the 
clausulae rhythms of a dialogue are being analysed. Each of 
these six syllables may be long or short, which gives 64 possible 
permutations in all. Now the possible permutations of long and 
short syllables in Billig’s three main patterns (with their vari- 
ants) works out at 32, which is exactly half of the total possible 
for six syllables. It follows that in any sentence there is a 
fifty-fifty chance that the rhythm of the last six syllables will 
be one of Billig’s basic patterns. Figures of 50% for the 
T'heaetetus, and 52.4% for the Cratylus, are whut one would 
expect as a result of the law of averages. No inference as to the 
relative dating of the two dialogues can be drawn from them. 

The avoidance of hiatus is a marked feature of the latest 
group including the Timaeus. Statistics on this point for the 
Cratylus serve to exclude it from the latest group, but are as 
inconclusive as those for clausulae rhythms for its position in 
regard to the Republic. 

In conclusion, we may say that on balance the evidence of 
stylometry is definitely in favour of the view that the Cratylus 
was composed before the Republic. The occasional occurrence of 
‘late? forms probably indicates a date near the Republic. This is 
confirmed by the statistics of formulae of assent, and of adjec- 
tives in -eys and -wdys. The evidence of clausulae and hiatus 
almost certainly excludes the Cratylus from the latest group, but 
cannot take us any further towards a more precise dating. 


4. THE ARGUMENT FROM CONTENT. 


a) The Theory of Ideas 
The passages in the Cratylus alluding to the theory of Ideas 
have often been discussed in connection with the problem of 


30 Billig (note 28), p. 249, makes this point but does not elaborate it. 
Since it appears to have been overlooked by Owen, I set it out in detail: 


l(a) =s s]o v vz allows 8 permutations 
BILLIG’S (b) s] vuv- & * A4 s 
Basic (e) o2 -—--tx sr 59 ee 
PATTERNS | (d) ovon E - € 
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date. L. Méridier, for example, argues that the Ideas are not 
yet, as in the Phaedo, a world apart, and regards it as significant 
that there is in the Cratylus no suggestion of a ladder of ascent 
from sensible to intellectual as in the Symposium.” Similarly, 
A. J. Festugiére regards the Cratylus as contemporary with the 
Meno and Euthydemus, and as forming part of a first series in 
which Plato ‘ déblaie le terrain? for the theory of Ideas." 

As against this, it has often been pointed out that the account 
of the shuttle-maker looking to the «Sos of shuttle (389 B) is 
remarkably like the account of the carpenter looking to the iéa 
of bed in Republic, X (596 B). Again, it could be held with 
considerable plausibility that the phrases a$70 rò Oepydy Tò èv rë 
mupt évov (418 C) and aira rà déxa (482 A) indicate a stage of 
the theory at least as advanced as that of the Phaedo. 

The editors of the fourth edition of Jowett’s Plato go even fur- 
ther, affirming that “the view of... the Ideas, presupposed in 
Cratylus is that which is characteristic of the later dialogues.” ** 

In general, the treatment of the Ideas in the Cratylus is brief 
in comparison with the treatment in the Phaedo or Republic. 
To some this brevity suggests a preliminary and tentative sketch, 
to others a jejune résumé. In other words, the treatment is 
prima facie consistent with the earlier or later dating, and 
choice between the alternatives tends to be determined by pre- 
dilection rather than by reason.?5 

On another occasion I hope to examine the Cratylus treatment 
in detail. In this article it seems more appropriate to display 
the inherent ambivalence of this line of evidence by the follow- 
ing observations. 


1) In introducing the Ideas in the final section of the dialogue 
Socrates asks Cratylus to consider “what I have often been 
dreaming about” (ò ¢ywye moAAdkus óvepórro, 489 C 7).9 On 


** Especially 439 C-440 B and 389 A-390 A. 

?* Edition (Budé series), p. 46. 

** Contemplation et vie contemplative selon Platon? (1950), p. 77. 

35 ITI, p. 10, note. 

3 P. Boyancé (note 20), p. 164 thinks that Méridier's remarks on 
the theory of Ideas in the Cratylus are “à l'abri de cette incertitude.” 

*° Taylor overlooks this passage when he writes (Plato: Philebus and 
Epinomis [1956], p. 35 n.): “On the current theories about Socrates 
it is odd that he never speaks . . . of having heard of the ‘Forms’ in 
a dream.” 
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the face of it this phrase implies that the nature of the Ideas is 
still only dimly apprehended, and that the theory cannot yet 
give a clear account of itself." This interpretation, if correct, 
would be decisive for the earlier dating. But, unfortunately, the 
context tends to suggest rather strongly that ‘dreaming’ is an 
ironical expression. If so, we are back at the dilemma of 
‘sketch’? or ‘ résumé.’ 

2) The doctrine of artefacts is presented in the Cratylus in 
a less clear and complete manner than in the Republic (Crat. 
389 A—390 E and Rep. 596 A-598 D). The exposition in the 
Republic is more comprehensive, and this might be held to 
indicate a more practised approach to the problems involved. 
On the other hand the terminology of the Cratylus in aùrò 6 éorw 
xepxis (389 B 5) and air ékeivo ò éorw Ovoua (389 D 7) seems 
equally ‘ advanced.’ 

8) xwpiopds is the touch-stone for the presence of the theory 
of Ideas in its Phaedo-Republic form. But when applied to the 
Cratylus this criterion fails to give a decisive answer. Opinion 
is sharply divided as to whether the ciSos of shuttle (389 B) is 
xwpiordv. And, while the Ideas of the final section are contrasted 
with the world of flux, it is not clear that they are to be con- 
ceived as transcendent. 


b) Flusslehre 


Less two-edged, at first sight, is the contention that in the 
Cratylus and Theaetetus we see Plato facing the same nest of 
problems, and tackling them with similar arguments. These are 
the related problems of relativity in perception (Protagoras) and 
instability of the object (Heraclitus), and the bearing of both 
on language and thought. Warburg, a persuasive advocate of 
the affinity between the Cratylus and the Theaetetus, points out 
that it is in these two dialogues only that Plato’s opposition to 
Flusslehre plays an important part.°° He thinks it psycho- 


37 For évap as a metaphor for ófa see P. Louis, Les métaphores de 
Platon (1945), p. 139. 

38 So emphatically G. J. de Vries, “Some Passages of the Cratylus,” 
Mnemos., Ser. 4, VIII (1955), p. 297: “ Using óveipórrew for what is his 
deepest certainty Plato is indulging in self-irony; and he does so because 
his certainty on this point is unshakeable.” 

= Op. cit, (note 2), p. 56. 
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logically improbable that Plato would have twice faced the 
special problems raised by Heracliteanism at dates separated 
by between fifteen and twenty years. Plato’s early interest in 
‘das Heraklitmotiv? had long, he thinks, been overshadowed 
by Socratic themes when the coming of Heraclides to the 
Academy brought him face to face with a representative of 
* Heraklitismus? who was sedulously promulgating this line of 
thought through his etymological theories. Our two dialogues 
mark Plato’s reaction to this situation—a double-barreled attack 
with a peppering of irony from the Cratylus and a more pene- 
trating charge of dialectic from the Theaetetus.*° In short, 
affinity of content implies proximity of date. 

It cannot be denied that there is a certain affinity between 
the two dialogues. This was apparent to the author of the 
ancient tetralogy arrangement who clearly looked upon the 
Cratylus as a suitable prelude for the indissoluble group 
T'heaetetus-Sophist-Politicus.** 

But, in my view, the affinity can be explained in a different 
way, and is not as close as has often been thought. A detailed 
examination of the passages in question will I hope, make 
this clear. It will be convenient to deal first with the refutation 
of Protagoras, and secondly with the attack on Heracliteanism. 


1) Plato and Protagoras: In both dialogues the homo- 
mensura doctrine of Protagoras is stated in almost identical 
words (Crat. 386 A and Tht. 152 A). As the formulation is 
very probably taken from Protagoras book Truth, ihe resem- 
blance is automatically accounted for. 

In the Cratylus the doctrine is briefly refuted by the argument 
that men undeniably differ in virtue and intelligence. But if 
Protagoras’ dictum were true, such inequalities ought not to 
exist. In the face of this argument (386 A-D), Hermogenes 
abandons all attempt to support the dictum, and the discussion 
passes on to another topic. 

This appeal to commonly accepted views forms the whole 
argument in the Cratylus, but is only a part of the much more 
elaborate critique of Protagoras! views in the Theaetetus. In- 


4°“ Was der Kratylos als ralyvov locker umkreist, wird im Theetet 
dialektiseh durchdrungen,” op. cit., p. 56. 
“1 Warburg, op. cit., p. 56. 
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deed one could reasonably maintain that, so far from endorsing 
the Cratylus argument, the Theaetetus contains a criticism of 
its perfunctory nature. When, in the Theaetetus (161 B ff.), 
Socrates makes a preliminary attack on the homo-mensura 
doctrine by alleging that it puts all men (and animals and gods 
too) on a level as far as wisdom is concerned, ‘ Protagoras? at 
once registers a protest against ‘clap-trap’ and the appeal to 
what ‘appears probable’ in a case where ‘ certainty’ should be 
the objective (162 D-E). The argument from superior wisdom 
does indeed reappear in the final refutation of Protagoras, but 
it has been strengthened by the introduction of the category 
of time (178 BfL). Superior wisdom is now construed as 
consisting mainly in ability to predict the future. But there is 
no hint of this in the Cratylus. 

2) Plato and Heracliteanism: At the end of the Cratylus 
Plato outlines an argument against the Heraclitean doctrine of 
universal flux (489 C-end). The argument is that what is 
always changing cannot be known. It follows that if all things 
are always changing nothing can be known, and there will be no 
Imowledge. If this conclusion is rejected as inadmissible, the 
premise on which it rests, namely that ‘all is in flux,’ must be 
rejected also. 

There are some striking verbal similarities between this argu- 
ment and one used at Theaetetus 182 C-D. But, as in the 
refutation of Protagoras, the argument of the Theaetetus is 
better articulated. In particular, a distinction is drawn between 
two kinds of change, $opá and éAAoiwors.*® It is argued that only 
if things are changing in both these ways at the same time can 
no predicates be attached to them. This vital distinction is not 
explicitly made in the Cratylus. Shorey, however, with good 
reason, holds that it is implicit, and that “the association of 


*? Cf. Orat. 439 D 8-11 with Tht. 182 D 4-7. Owen (note 7), p. 85, n. 6, 
thinks that the thought of these passages marks an advance on Tim. 
49 D-E and vindicates the post-dating of the Cratylus in the 'critical 
group. Cherniss (A.J. P., LXXV [1954], pp. 129-30) argues that Owen 
has misinterpreted the Tim. passage, which “ when rightly read neither 
says nor implies anything at variance" with the Orat. passage, and so 
cannot affect the dating question one way or the other. 

*? Lutoslawski, op. cit. (note 26), pp. 366-7, emphasises this as a new 
and important discovery of Plato. 
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motion and qualitative change was always a commonplace with 
Plato.” 4 But he admits that the Theaetetus is “slightly more 
explicit in formal classification." 

Furthermore, it should be remembered that while the Theae- 
tetus purports to refute the extreme Heraclitean position, the 
Cratylus formally leaves the issue between Ideas and Flux un- 
determined. It is said to be a question needing further investi- 
gation (440 D). Would Plato say this if he had already worked 
out a complete refutation to his own satisfaction? 

On the whole it is perhaps more likely that when the Cratylus 
was written Plato was morally certain that the flux doctrine 
was wrong because it conflicted so sharply with his belief in 
the existence of permanent objects which could be known with 
certainty, but was not yet ready to offer a final refutation of 
Heracliteanism. Such a refutation was not in fact possible until 
his theory of the relation of knowledge and perception had re- 
ceived the elaboration which we find in the T'heaetetus. 

Subjectivism and scepticism are like Siamese twins. In attack- 
ing one Plato had to attack both. Early in the Theaetetus he 
makes it clear that a ‘ subjectivist? view of knowledge is attribu- 
table both to Protagoras and to Heraclitus (152 A and E). 
Similarly in the Cratylus he indicates his rejection of Prota- 
goreanism and his dislike of Heracliteanism.* But it can be 
shown that expressed antagonism to a blend of Protagorean and 
Heraclitean views is not a peculiar feature of the post-Republic 
‘critical’ group of dialogues. In the Phaedo (90 B-C) Socrates 
warns his hearers against suffering the fate of of wept robs vre 
Aoyixods Adyous Surpijavres. Such men, he says, “in their wisdom 
finally imagine that no object nor argument is sound, but that 
all things, like the tides in the Euripus, swing up and down and 
never remain still for a moment.” Burnet comments that “the 


tt The Unity of Platos Thought (1903), p. 33, n. 218. He refers to 
489 D 9 ör: rotoUrov, 440 A 1-2 &AXo kal áANoiov . . . àmoióv, 430 E 4-5 
pander ébiorduevoy Tíüs abro) léas (with which he well compares Rep. 
380 D). Add 439 E 4: ueraBáAXor 5) kwoiro, But he seems to overstate 
his case when he maintains that “the whole argument of the Oratylus 
passage hinges on the distinction precisely (my italics) as does the 
argument of the Theaetetus.” 

55886 E: objects have a ‘fixed essence’ of their own and are not 
subject to the whims of our ‘imaginings.’ 440 C: MHeracliteans are 
like ‘men suffering from catarrh.’ 
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language of this sentence is just that which is elsewhere used 
of the followers of Heraclitus.” ** This is certainly true; but it 
is also true that the pedigree of dyriAoyixol Adyo: can be traced 
back to Protagoras who said that “there are two contradictory 
arguments about everything.” * 

In its attitude to Flusslehre, then, the Cratylus could equally 
well be grouped with the Phaedo as with the Theaetetus, and 
so placed in the group immediately prior to the Republic.** 

Consideration of the nature of language leads inexorably -to 
problems of thought and being, and these problems are duly 
broached in the Cratylus. But language, or rather etymology, 
remains the central theme, and nine-tenths of the dialogue is 
taken up with linguistic matters, a fact unduly neglected by the 
supporters of the later date. The epistemological and ontological 
problems are the same for both dialogues, but the treatment is 
far more subtle and penetrating in the Theaetetus. In complete 
opposition to Warburg I would say that only by positing a con- 
siderable interval between their dates of composition can we 
account for the philosophical superiority of the Theaetetus. 


e) The * Logic? of the Cratylus 


The following comprehensive if rather vague statement, taken 
from the 1958 edition of Jowett’s Plato, provides a convenient 
summary of the views of the post-dating school on the ‘ logic’ of 
the Cratylus: *? 


The view of dialectical method, and of the Ideas, presup- 
posed in the Cratylus, is that which is characteristic of the 
later dialogues. It might be said also that the account of the 
function of language, which is attributed to Socrates in 


15 Edition of Phaedo, ad loc. 

*' According to Diog. Laert, IX, 51. 

48 Of Cratylus 403 E 7 ff., à passage with an entirely different theme, 
G. J. de Vries, Mnemos., Ser. 4, VIII (1955), p. 295, remarks: 
“These words read like a passage from the Phaedo.” 

& TII, p. 10, n. Cf. Shorey, Unity, p. 75: “In vivacity and comic 
verve the Cratylus is ‘early,’ in maturity and subtlety of thought 
‘late’” (my italics). In contrast, R. Robinson, “ A Criticism of Plato’s 
Cratylus,” Philos. Rev., LXV (1956), pp. 324 ff., at times implies that 
the views of the Theaetetus and Sophist on the nature and function of 
language are more penetrating and sophisticated than those of the 
Cratylus. See especially pp. 328-9 and 337.8. 
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this dialogue, is nof merely consistent with the analysis of 
judgment offered in the Sophist (263 foll) but an indis- 
pensable complement thereto. 


The question of the Ideas in the Cratylus has been handled in 
section 4 a). It will be convenient to consider the rest of the 
above statement under the following headings: 1) dialectical 
method; 2) the parts of logos; 3) true and false statement. 


1) Dialectical method: The position of the Cratylus is pre- 
sumably to be deduced from its brief remarks about the method 
of hypothesis (486 C 7-D 7) and its recommended use of the 
method of division (424 C 5-D 4; 425 A 6-B 3). As the method 
of hypothesis is prominent in the Meno and Phaedo, only the 
use of division could be held to be ‘characteristic of the later 
dialogues.’ But, as Shorey long ago showed, the use of the 
method xar’ ên réuvav is by no means restricted to the Sophist 
and the Politicus, but occurs in the Gorgias and Phaedo, not to 
mention the Republic. Refined and elaborate chains of dicho- 
tomous division seem to be confined to the post-Republic dia- 
logues, but we do not find such refinement in the Cratylus. 

2) The parts of logos: Logos is described in almost the same 
terms as a oóvÜecis of óvóuara and fypyara at Orat. 431 C 1 and 
Soph. 268 D 2-4. But the similarity is no proof of proximity 
of date. As Cornford notes, in a previous passage of the Cratylus 
(425 A) “the notion that speech or statement (Aóyos) consists 
of names and verbs is taken as familiar, without explanation." 9? 
Cornford suggests that “it was probably due to grammarians 
for the previous context refers to their classification of letters 
into vowels, sonants, and mutes” (424 C 7: obroci yáp «ov 
Aéyovaty of Ševo rept roóvov). 

In the Sophist óvóuara as names of ‘agents’ are explicitly 
discriminated from fjyara as names of ‘actions’? (261 E4-262 
A7). This is a distinctive feature which could be held to indicate 
the greater maturity of the Sophist. In the Cratylus the mean- 
ing of sya is not so precisely circumscribed." Admittedly, from 


5° Unity, p. 50: Gorg. 454 E, Phd. 79 A, Rep. 397 B, 440 E, 445 C, 
454 A, 470 B. 

51 0f. Letter VII, 343 B 4-5. 

5? Plato’s Theory of Knowledge (1935), p. 307. 

58 See 425 A and 431 B. 
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an objective point of view this is an advantage since fuae as 
*predieate? should cover, e.g., adjectives as well as verbs, but 
from the genetic standpoint it seems more likely that the vaguer 
usage antedates the more precise usage. 

3) True and false statement: The nature of true and false 
statement is touched on in the Cratylus and carefully analysed 
at Sophist 268 Aff. It is hard to see in what sense the account 
in the Cratylus is an ‘ indispensable complement" to the Sophist. 

The relevant passages in the Cratylus occur at (1) 885 B2- 
E3, (2) 429 B19-430 A5. 

In (1) Socrates and Hermogenes agree that a Aóyos is true if 
it states rà Ovra ws éorw and false if it states rà Óvra ds odk ow. 
Now precisely the same view is found in the Huthydemus (284 
C7-D1),5* so it also should be a ‘late’ dialogue if the view is 
that of Plato's later thought. Cornford, I think, was correct in 
regarding the view as ‘current’ and ‘ popular.’ 5 It is a naive 
expression of the correspondence view of truth. As such, it is 
obviously open to the sophistic objection that to ‘say what is not 
the case’ is to ‘say nothing, i.e. not to speak at all. 

An argument of this type is employed by Cratylus at 429 D 
(2), but Socrates refuses to go into the logic of it as being too 
‘subtle’ for a man of his age. This is ironical. Socrates does 
go quite fully into the argument in the Euthydemus (286 C ff.) 
where he shows that it proves more than its sponsors intend. But 
the definitive exposure of the fallacy is reserved for the Sophist, 
depending as it does on the detailed metaphysical enquiry into 
Being and Not-Being, and the equation of p} ðv with érepov. 
Although Plato was probably not worried by the fallacy when 
he wrote the Cratylus," he does not choose to explain the non- 
being of false statements in terms of the érepov. This remains 
a distinctive feature of the Sophist. 

I conclude from the material reviewed in this section that 


54 As was seen by M. J. Routh in 1784, quoted by Cherniss in J. H. 8., 
LXXVII (1957), p. 19, n. 20. 

58 Plato’s Theory of Knowledge (1935), p. 310. 

** So Shorey, What Plato Said (1933), p. 264: ‘Plato postpones the 
explicit logical analysis of the fallacy to the Sophist. But his ridicule 
of it in the Huthydemus and the common sense with which he disposes 
of it here (sc. in Orat. 429 D ff.) show that he understood the matter 
perfectly." Cf. Cherniss, J. H. S., LXXVII (1957), p. 19. 
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there is nothing distinctively ‘late’ about the ‘logic’ of the 
Cratylus. When the Cratylus and Sophist agree, they appear to 
be drawing on a common stock of received doctrines and argu- 
ments. When they differ, the greater precision and complexity 
of the Sophist appear to mark it out as considerably later in date. 


5. CONCLUSION. 


It will have become obvious from my treatment of the argu- 
ments from style and content that I consider the attack on the 
earlier dating to have failed. The practitioners of stylometry 
may have been guilty of some excesses, but the essential validity 
of their method and the general reliability of their conclusions 
have not, in my opinion, been successfully impugned. I agree 
with Robin’s principle that arguments based on style and content 
must both be considered, but that in case of disagreement the 
verdict of ‘la stylistique must be preferred since it alone pos- 
sesses ‘une objectivité réelle.’ 57 I consider that the affinity 
alleged by Warburg and others between the Cratylus and the 
Theaetetus or Sophist is deceptive if it leads to the inference that 
they were composed at the same period. 

My investigations have convinced me of the correctness of the 
generally received view, endorsed by stylometry, thatthe Cratylus 
precedes the Republic. At Cratylus 418 E occurs the phrase 
dyabod yap ida ota rò S€ov patverat Seopos elvat Kai kóXvpa popas ... 
where áyafov iéa means ‘a kind of good thing.’ Is it credible 
that Plato would use åyaĝoð iéa in such a non-technical sense 
after writing the Republic? 9* 

Furthermore, I can see no decisive objection against accepting 
the view that von Arnim’s group of Cratylus, Meno, Gorgias, and 
Huthydemus are as close in date as in style. Professor Dodds, in 
his recent edition of the Gorgias, does not commit himself on 
the date of the Cratylus, but he does argue that the other three 
members of the group are closely linked in content, and that 
they were written in the order Euthydemus, Gorgias, Meno.*? 
He also adds the Menecenus to the group, and thinks it could 
have been composed as ‘a kind of playful appendix’ to the 
Gorgias.° 


57 Platon, p. 40. 

551 owe this point to Prof. E. R. Dodds. 

5? E, R. Dodds, Gorgias (1959), p. 18, n. 2, and pp. 22-3. 
*? Dodds, op. cit, p. 24. 
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The addition of the Menexenus is important for the absolute 
dating of the group. As Dodds says: “ Since ‘ Aspasia’s’ oration 
carries the history of Athens down to the King’s Peace, it can- 
not have been composed before 386; and since it stops there, 
it is unlikely to have been composed very much later.” 9: 

We may further attempt to relate the Cratylus to the founda- 
tion of the Academy which is generally thought to have occurred 
not long after Plato’s return from his first Sicilian visit, i.e. 
ca. 3887/6. Wilamowitz makes the attractive suggestion that the 
Cratylus derives from Plato’s first experiences as a teacher in 
the Academy.® Plato, he thinks, found that his pupils were too 
apt to regard words as the key to reality, and the Cratylus is 
written to warn them that etymology provides no sure clue to 
the ultimate constitution of things. To cap one speculation with 
another: Is it significant that the typically pedagogic formula 
‘as I said’ is commoner in the Cratylus in proportion to its 
length than in any other dialogue? °° 

If the Cratylus does follow soon after the foundation of the 
Academy, Ross’ date “ about 388” would seem to be too early.9* 
I should feel much less difficulty about Méridier's date, 386/5,° 
or Robinson’s date, 884.99 

In his discussion of the date of the Gorgias Dodds makes the 
point that Taylor’s dates for the Phaedo and Symposium are 
probably too early.9" The supposed (but far from certain) refer- 
ence at Symposium 193 A to the dioecism of Mantinea in 385 
has had an unfortunate tendency to attract the dating of the 
dialogue to that year. This leaves too short a time for the 
composition of all the dialogues which are supposed to precede 
the Symposium and to follow the first Sicilian visit. If the 
Symposium is dated nearer 380 than 385 it is possible to spread 
the ‘late earlies? and the * middle? dialogues much more evenly 
over the score of years between the first and second Sicilian visits. 


*t Dodds, op. cit., p. 24. 

*? Platon? (1948), p. 221. 

9? T have worked this out from the occurrences listed by É. des Places 
in his Une formule platonicienne de récurrence (1929). 

** ** The Date of Plato’s Cratylus” (note 11), p. 196. 

*5 Budé Crat., Notice, p. 46. 

95 * Plato,” in 0. 0. D. 

© Op. cit. (note 13), p. 25. 
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I believe that when all the evidence of style and content 
has been weighed there is a strong presumption in favour of 
dating the Cratylus after the first Sicilian visit and before the 
Republic. Within these limits are also to be placed the Huthy- 
demus, Gorgias, Menexenus, Meno, Phaedo, Symposium, pos- 
sibly in that order. If the period runs from 388/7 (fairly cer- 
tain) to 880 (quite uncertain), that allows for the composition 
of roughly one dialogue per year. It seems difficult to allow 
less time than this for the composition of seven works of such 
magnitude, especially when one remembers that the foundation 
and early development of the Academy fall in the same period. 
On the evidence the place of the Cratylus in the series is not 
determinable. Those who emphasise its element of burlesque 
will tend to place it with the Huthydemus at the start of the 
series. In my opinion its affinities are rather with the Phaedo, 
and I would place it towards the end of the series, and plump 
for a date ca. 384/3. Such plumping must be recognised as 
guesswork, but I would claim that it is guesswork controlled 
within a quite narrowly delimited period, the limits being deter- 
mined with reasonable certainty from a comprehensive con- 
sideration of all the available evidence, and consisting of a 
terminus post quem in the first Sicilian visit, and a terminus 
ante quem in the composition of the Republic. 


J. V. Luce. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


QUOTATIONS FROM POETRY IN ATTIC ORATORS 
OF THE FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 


I 


One of the achievements Athens prided herself upon was the 
high standard of her cultural accomplishments ; she was not only 
the main emporium of Greece but also a model school for the 
education of the rest of Greece. Isocrates thought that only 
those who acquired Athenian culture were true Grecks.? Athens 
was the centre and leader of Greece in cultural, literary, and 
scientific activity both in the fifth and in the fourth century B. C. 
It not only drew the most eminent teachers from the whole 
world, but Athenian philosophers, poets, and actors travelled in 
the fourth century in the Greek world, teaching and performing.” 
In Athens herself, theatrical and musical performances and reci- 
tations of poetry provided an opportunity to watch, listen to, and 
learn the poets of old.* 

It is the aim of this paper to enquire into the use of poetry 
by the orators and into their and their audience’s attitude 


1 Thuc., II, 41, 1; ef. Lysippus, frag. 7 (K). See also Isocr., IV, 
28 ff., for Athens’ contribution to the development of Greek culture, 
and Isocr., XV, 295-8 on Athens as a centre of rhetorical studies. 

2 Isocr., IV, 50; ef. J. Jüthner, “Isocrates und die Menschheitsidee,” 
Wiener Studien, 1919, pp. 26-31, and my “ Isocrates and Greek Unity,” 
In Memoriam J. Shiloh (Tel-Aviv, 1960), pp. 133-42 (in Hebrew). 

3 On Isocrates’ foreign students and his international connections see 
Isocr., XV, 39-41, 224, 226; and Epistulae, passim. Prominent Athenian 
actors travelled around Greece performing Athenian plays; they some- 
times served on political missions at the same time. For their high 
incomes see Isoer. XV, 157. For the part Aristodemus—a well known 
actor (Dem., XIX, 246) who received Athenian citizenship—played in 
politics, see Aesch., II, 17-19. For Satyrus, the comic actor, see Aesch., 
II, 156; Dem., XIX, 193. See also T. B. L. Webster, Art and Literature 
in Fourth Century Athens (London, 1956), pp. 10-11, 147-8. 

* For the reading of Homer at the Panathenaia and the teaching of 
Homer to youth, see Isocr., IV, 159; Lyc., 102; Plato, Hipparch., 228B; 
Plut, Per. 8, 7; 13, 1; Diog. Laert, I, 57; cf. Xen., Symp., III, 6. See 
also H. T. Wade-Gery, The Poet of the Iliad (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 14, 
68-9. J. A. Davison, “Notes on the Panathenaia,” J.H.S., LXXVIII 
(1958), pp. 23-42. On an interpretation of an inscription on a statue, 
see Dem., XX, 69; and ef. Ps. Dem., LIX, 76. 
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towards poetry. Though it is not possible to come to clear-cut 
conclusions as to the orators’ or their audience’s knowledge of 
poetry, I hope that it will be possible to show to what extent 
poetry was generally known and appreciated in Athens; we 
shall try to find out what part poetry played in the orator’s edu- 
cation and training, what were the reasons for the use, or the 
lack of use, of quotations in speeches, and to what extent the 
orator’s mastery and skill can also be seen in the interpretation 
of the quotations from poetry. 

In his speech against Timarchus, Aeschines, in anticipation 
of the attack of Demosthenes, szys,? “Ewady 86 'AyiAAées xal 
IlarpókAov pépyyobe Kal 'Oujpov kal érépow roimrõv, os r&y pey Sdixa- 
cTGy dvyxduv watdelas Ovrov, tpeis eboyrpovés wes Kal srepubpovotvres 
ioropia rov Oguov, tv’ eiBjre Ore Kal fpes te hòn Hxovoapey Kal 
eudOopev, AéÉopév re kal wept rovrwv. 

Undoubtedly, the passage serves an obvious rhetorical aim, to 
link a part of the speech to the composition of the whole; it is 
also undoubtedly true that there is an attempt at captatio benevo- 
lentiae of the audience. But in spite of this, the passage is 
characteristic of the attitude of the orator and of his audience. 
The education of which Aeschines boasts consists of listening 
and learning or rather learning by listening. It is first and fore- 
most by listening that the Athenians learn. This does not neces- 
sarily mean listening to teachers,’ but, probably, first of all to 
recitations and performances, which are thus the primary source 
of knowledge. The picture of the strategos ê is that of a man 
who has had a “ publie school ” education and looks down upon 
the multitude as a lot of dwaíóevroi. Aeschines tries hard not to 
create the impression that he is cleverer or better educated than 
the members of the jury before him. Demosthenes does not 


5 For a discussion of these problems relating to the fifth century, see 
A. Roemer, “Über den literarisch-aesthetischen Bildungsstand des atti- 
schen Publikums," Abh. Bayer. Ak., XXII (1905), esp. pp. 48-9, and 
V. Ehrenberg, The People of Aristophanes? (Oxford, 1951), p. 285, n. 5. 

* Aesch., I, 141. 

" Education of youth in school, see Aesch., III, 135. An obvious com- 
‘parison is Hdt., IT, 99, though in this ease the aim of investigation is 
quite different. For everyday experience and the teaching of poets as a 
source of education, see Isocr., II, 2-3. On the characteristies of 
irewaSevpévos, Isocr., XII, 28-32. 

8 Aesch., I, 182. Cf. V. Ehrenberg, op. cit. (note 5, above), p. 302. 
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quote poetry because of his knowledge and wisdom, but carefully 
justifies himself by the precedent of his opponent.® There is a 
feeling of animosity towards the highly educated specialist.'? 
Still, there is an admiration and appreciation of poets and their 
poetry and nowhere in the orators is there any denial of the 
importance or value of general education or culture. If is diff- 
cult to imagine that attacks on lack of education could have 
been made in front of a completely ignorant and uneducated 
public. 


On the other hand it is clear that this is not a gathering of 
literati taking pleasure and being able to participate in high 
standard literary criticism. The terms semaidevpévov ?? and. àrat- 
evro, do not imply that most of the Athenians are devoid of 
any edueation or culture whatsoever. Aeschines includes all his 
audience; Aristotle speaks of those educated and cultured critics 
and orators who disagree with his own opinion. There is, there- 
fore, no inner contradiction between the seemingly opposite 
statements of Aristotle.1* For in the Poetics Aristotle speaks of 
the knowledge of an expert. On the other hand, in the Rhetoric 
he speaks of the general knowledge of the mythological stories. 
This general knowledge intensifies the enjoyment of the audi- 
ence.5 This enjoyment (eé¢patveoba) itself is also evidence of 
a certain educational and cultural standard and an ability for 
appreciation in which all, and not only the specialists, partici- 
pate. This appreciation is channelled first and foremost through 


? Dem., XIX, 248, 245, 247, 251. 

10 See Isocr., II, 48-9. paugarokóóev is a term of contempt for 
Aeschines in Dem., XVIII, 209. For the same problem in the attitude 
towards historical examples and knowledge of history, see L. Pearson, 
“Historical Allusions in the Attie Orators,” C.P. XXXVI (1941), 
pp. 209-29, and S. Perlman, Scripta Hierosolymitana, VII (1961), pp. 
151-3. 

11 The attack made by Demosthenes on Aeschines, Dem., XVII, 257- 
60, 265; XIX, 199, 249. 

1? Aesch., I, 142. 

7? Arist., Rhet., III, 1, 9, 1404 a: the dwaldevra are those who prefer 
poetical style in prose. 

14 Arist., Poet., 9, 14515283 ff. ; Rhet., ITI, 16, 3, 1416b. 

15 See Antiphanes, Iloíge:s, frag. 191(K). The division of the audience 
into two classes: Arist. Poet., 26, 140lb 27 ff.; Pol, VIII, 7, 7, 1342ga, 
does not invalidate our interpretation. 
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the eye and ear. As in the fifth century,'5 so also in the fourth 
there are references to what has been heard and seen in the 
theatre." The Athenian jury liked quotations from tragedy,** 
and was a sharp critic of language and style.*® Aeschines, who 
mocks the pompous and well-educated general, does not hesitate 
to enter—in the following chapters—upon a discussion of the 
meaning and forms of love, using arguments from current erotic 


literature.?? 
II 


Apart from the normally acquired acquaintance with poetry 
and literature, such as was accessible to most Athenians, the 
Attic orators studied poetry as a special part of their rhetorical 
training. Passages chosen from poets served as illustration for 
the teaching of style, subject matter, and composition; the 
teachers of rhetoric were themselves genuinely interested in 
literary criticism and in points of contact between the réyvg 
morik and the réxvy pyropucj.?* 

Oratory, in its beginnings, relied heavily on poetry both in 
style and subject matter. This was the result of the historical 
development of Greek literature and of the task which poetry 
performed as a means of eloquence and persuasion in public 
matters.” It is, therefore, not surprising that the style of the 
first orators was highly poetical and influenced by the example 
of tragedy. The only difference between prose and poetry in 
Gorgias’ opinion, was the metrical form of the latter.** Lysias— 
according to ancient critics—went to the other extreme.?> But 


35 See A. Roemer, op. cit. (note 5, above), p. 50. 

17 Ps, Andoc., IV, 23; Isocr., XII, 168-71; cf. II, 48-9; IX, 6. 

18 Aristoph., Vesp., 579-80. 

1? See e. g. Dem., III, 15 and cf. V. Ehrenberg, op. cit. (note 5, above) 
pp. 289-90. 

2° Lysias wrote erotic letters, according to Sudas, cf. also Plato, 
Phaedrus, 230-234. 

21 See H. North, “The Use of Poetry in the Training of the Ancient 
Orator," Traditio, VIII (1952), pp. 7-9. 

22 H, North, op. cit., pp. 2-4. Cf. also Solon, frag. 2 (D?) ; Lyc., 102; 
Plato, Gorg., 502C. 

28 See K. Reich, Der Einfluss der griechischen Poesie auf Gorgias den 
Begründer der attischen Kunstprosa (Diss. München, 1907). 

?: Gorgias, Helene, 9; cf. Philostr., Vit. Soph., 492. 

?5 Dion. Hal., De im., 9 (II, 215-10, Us.-Rad.) ; cf. De Lys., 3 (I, 10-11, 
Us.-Rad.). 
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the first clear and unrelenting insistence on the independence of 
prose from poetry, and the demand that prose should by its own 
merits attain the influence which poetry has on an audience, 
comes from Isocrates.2*° His predecessors, the sophists, who 
taught oratory, regarded the acquisition of the knowledge of 
poetry and of the ability to criticize, expound, and comment 
upon it as one of the most important branches of education.** 
Mythological stories derived from poetical sources were made the 
subject matter of their speeches.** Surely, all these were epi- 
deictic speeches and even Isocrates allowed such use at great 
Pan-Hellenic festivals.?? 

Isocrates was well aware of the power and grip which poetry, 
owing to its language, figures of speech, metre, and rhythm, has 
upon the audience. 'The advantages are quite obvious, but it 
is the task of the orator to achieve the same resulis with the 
means at his disposal and legitimate to his art. Isocrates stresses 
the difficulty in presenting in a genuinely prosaic manner and 
style subjects which had for long been the domain of poetry. The 
encomium had been always written by poets; Isocrates considers 
it his great coniribution that his creation in prose will have the 
same influence on the audience. There is also a hint of his 
consciousness of the close connection between the protreptic 
To Nicocles and protreptic poetry? But this should not be 
understood as a rejection of poetry in the training of the orator ; 
Isocrates fully appreciates the importance of examples from 
poetry for the orator speaking before a wide audience. But 


26 Tsocr., IX, 11; cf. XV, 45-7. 

27 See Plato, Protag., 325H-326A, 339A. 

28 For Protagoras, see Plato, Protag., 320C f., 3280. For Prodicus, see 
Xen., Mem., II, 1, 21-34; The sophists and the orators are successors of 
poets, Plato, Protag., 316D-E; cf. 317B; Gorg., 5020-D; and R. Johnson, 
“The Poet and the Orator," C.P., LIV (1959), pp. 173-6. See also 
W. Kroll, R.-E., Suppl. VII (1940), cols. 1044-8. 

20 Jsocr., XV, 45-7; On Demosthenes’ speech in Olympia, see Ps. Plut., 
Vit. X Or., 845c. See also Aesch., I, 117, where he justifies his use of 
poetry by the presence of non-Athenians in court. 

20 Isocr,, II, 48, where he mentions Hesiod, Theognis, and Phocylides; 
ef. also I, 51; IT, 3, 13; IX, 75-7. For a criticism of Isocrates’ claim 
that he was the creator of a new literary genre, the encomium in prose, 
see D. R. Stuart, Epochs im Greek and Roman Biography (Berkeley, 
1928), pp. 91-118. 

31 Tsocr,, II, 42-4, 48-9; see also note 29. 
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the emphasis is laid on subject matter and not on style. The 
element of pvédes which has such a great appeal to the wide 
public, though to a certain extent giving in to the taste of the 
masses, cannot be dispensed with.*? It is, therefore, not the 
actual training in poetry which is the subject of controversy 
between Isocrates and the other rhetoricians, but the method 
employed. In his attack on the sophists gathering in the Lyceum, 
Isocrates accuses them not because they discussed poetry, but 
because they confined themselves only to recitation and repeti- 
tion of some well-known criticism.” He was not interested in 
pure literary criticism, but in the practical application by the 
orator of examples and conclusions drawn from poetry. 


An intensive and critical study of poetry and poets, probably 
in connection with their teaching activities, was made at the 
time by other rhetoricians. Antisthenes was the author of a work 
on Homer; ** Alcidamas, who attacked the rhetorical method of 
Isocrates, was the author of Movceiov, which contained a critical 
discussion of Homer and Hesiod.5 Zoilus, author of a réxvy, 
was nicknamed ‘Opypopdoré for his attack on Homer.** Isocrates 
seems not to have taken part in this literary activity and had 
confined himself mainly to the direct application of the results 
of literary criticism to practical oratory. 


Poetry, apart from its great importance for the study of 
language, style, subject matter, and composition of the speech, 
was also the best medium for the training of the orator in elocu- 
tion and diction. Diction and voice were of great importance, 
and Isocrates refrained from public speaking because of a natural 
deficiency in his voice; ** he knew well the value of good recita- 


32 Tsoer., II, 49, yvxa'yoryeiv. 

35 Tsocr., XII, 18; F. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit (Leipzig, 1892), 
II*, pp. 45-7, maintains that the attack is directed against Antisthenes. 
See Plato, Protag., 3470-3484. For a literary discussion of a poem by 
Simonides, see Plato, Protag., 339A ff. 

*! Diog. Laert, VI, 15-18; Baiter-Sauppe, Orat. Att., IT, 167-9; cf. 
F. Blass, op. cit. (note 33, above), pp. 339 ff. 

35 Aleidamas, Cont. Soph. l; and see F, Solmsen, “Drei Rekon- 
struktionen zur antiken Rhetorik und Poetik,” Hermes, LXVII (1932), 
pp. 133 ff. 

30 Sudas, 8. v. 'Ogmpopáori£. 

81 Tsocr., V, 81; XII, 10; ef. Ep. VIII, 7; Ep. I, 9. 
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tion of a speech and its influence on the audience.** Demos- 
thenes, after his failure in his first public appearance, is said to 
have studied elocution under the actor Neoptolemus.*? It is most 
probable that the first stage in this direction would be recital of 
lines from poetry. 

Thus it may be concluded that poetry played an important 
part in the education and training of an orator. Moreover, 
orators were well aware of the appeal and influence of poetry and 
of stories and examples from poetry on their audience. On the 
other hand, there is very deep-rooted antagonism towards ex- 
perls aud, what is even. more important, a growing tendency to 
develop a prosaic-oratorical style, independent of poetry. This 
‘greatly restricted the use of poetry and diminished the number 
of direct quotations from poetry made by the Attie orators of 
the fourth century B. C. 

HI 


It is, therefore, not surprising, that in spite of great literary 
activity, of public performances and.recitations, and in spite of 
the great part study of literature played in the training of 
the orator, we do not find many direct quotations from poetry in 
extant speeches. Nevertheless, such few direct quotations as 
occur are of importance for the understanding of the method 
and the causes of their inclusion in the extant speeches; they 
also indicate to what extent the orator expected that these direct 
quotations would influence his audience. Direct quotations may 
certainly be considered valid evidence for the taste as well as for 
the literary preferences both of the orators and of their audience. 
In this respect they are a more reliable guide than mere allu- 
sions and hints, from which it is hazardous to draw any 
conclusions.*° 


3? Tsoer., V, 25-7; Ep. I, 2-3; cf. XV, 189. 

3 Pg, Plut., Vit. X Or., 8441; Plut., Dem., 7; and see V. d'Agostino, 
“Gli esercizi giovanili di Demostene,” Rivista di studi clasici, IV 
(1956), pp. 145-50. Demosthenes warns his audience against the mis- 
leading force of Aeschines’ $e» and vmókpwis: Dem., XIX, 337; XVIII, 
15. For a comparison between the appearance of an actor in the theatre 
and an orator before his audience, see Aesch., II, 36. On dadxpicis, see 
also Arist., Rhet., III, 1, 35, 1403b; 1404a, and R. P. Sonkowsky, “ An 
Aspect of Delivery in Ancient Rhetoric,” T. A.P.A., XO (1959), pp. 
256-74, 

*? For echoes from poetry, discernible in the orators’ speeches, see 
e.g. Andoc., I, 90; Hyper., frag. 14, 2(L) ; Dem., XVIII, 127, 208. 
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All the extant quotations from poetry are limited to a small 
number of speeches held in political trials: The three speeches 
of Aeschines, Demosthenes? On the Crown and On the Embassy, 
and Lycurgus Against Leocrates. Of interest is the justification 
proffered for the inclusion of these quotations in these speeches; 
this and the nature of the speeches throw an interesting light 
on the use, or rather lack of use, made of poetry in public 
speeches in Athens. 

The greatest number and the greatest condensation of quota- 
tions from poetry is to be found in Aeschines, I, 119-54 and in 
Lyeurgus 88-110, 181-8. Aeschines includes in his first speech 
five quotations from Homer,* three from Euripides,** and one 
from Hesiod. Lycurgus includes in his quotations Euripides, 
Homer, and 'Tyrtaeus;*9* he also quotes epigrams on the 
Spartans who had fallen at Thermopylae and on the Athenian 
victors at Marathon; ** there are also two quotations from un- 
known poets.** The quotations included in the other two speeches 
of Aeschines are all from Hesiod and epigrams.*® Demosthenes 
quotes Hesiod, Euripides, Sophocles, Solon, and an epigram.*° 


41128: Homer, verse unknown; 144: Iliad, XVIII, 324-0; 148: Iliad, 
XVIII, 333-5; 149: Iliad, XXIII, 77-91; 150: Iliad, XVIII, 95-9. 

42128: Tragedy unknown; 151: Sthenoboea (frag. 671 N); 152: 
Phoenio (frag. 809 N). 

48129: Erga, 763-4. 

55 Lyc., 100: Erechtheus. 

t8 Lyc., 103: Iliad, XV, 494-9. 

t Lye., 107. 

47 Lye., 109. 

48 Lye., 92, 132. 

*? Hesiod, Erga, 763-4, is repeated in Aesch., II, 144. Aesch., II, 158 
quotes Hesiod, Erga, 240-1, and the same quotation, though enlarged 
(240-5) is made in Aesch., III, 135. Aesch., III, 184-5 contains epigrams 
from Hermae, and III, 190 contains an epigram in honour of the demo- 
erats from Phyle. 

The epigrams from Hermae are quoted in the same order and form 
in Plut, Cim., T. For a full discussion of the origin of the epigrams 
and the changes wrought in the originals by orators who used them in 
their discussion of the award of honours, see F. Jacoby, “ Athenian 
Epigrams from the Persian Wars," Hesperia, XIV (1945), pp. 185-211. 
He suggests that Aeschines copied them from Leptines. Of, Dem., XX, 
112. See also F. Blass, op. cit. (note 33, above), III, 2?, pp. 158-9. 

5°In XIX, 243 Demosthenes repeats Aeschines’ quotation from 
Hesiod's Erga, 763-4, and in XIX, 245 he repeats the last three verses 
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We can now see where the preferences of the orators and of 
their audience lie. Most quotations are from the epos and from 
tragedy. Out of twenty-five quotations, five are from Homer’s 
Iliad (apart from the verse ascribed to him by Aeschines in his 
first speech). Hesiod’s Erga is quoted five times, though there 
are three repetitions of verses previously quoted. From among 
the tragedians, Euripides is quoted five times (among these, 
only one repetition) and there is a verse ascribed to him. 
Sophocles is quoted only once—by Demosthenes—and Aeschylus, 
not at all. Elegy is quoted twice: Solon is quoted by Demos- 
thenes and Tyrtaeus is quoted by Lycurgus. Epigrams are 
quoted five times—as much as Homer’s Iliad—and are included 
in the quotations of all three orators. 

There are certain differences among the orators in their quota- 
tions, and it would be well to examine them before we proceed 
any further. Homer is quoted only by Aeschines and once by 
Lycurgus. Demosthenes does not quote him at all. On the 
other hand, Elegy is quoted by Demosthenes and by Lycurgus 
(who significantly prefers Tyrtaeus), but not by Aeschines. Still, 
if the general trend of the quotations is considered, the dis- 
crepancy is not very great. For the quotations fall into two main 
categories: 1) epic—dramatic poetry (Homer and Tragedy) 
and 2) didactic—protreptic or gnomie poetry (Hesiod, Elegy, 
Epigram). All three orators make usc of both these kinds of 
poetry. 

Are these quotations and their distribution in accordance 
with the general preferences in the second half of the fourth 
century B.C.? Here a comparison with Aristotle’s Art of 
Rhetoric may help to reach a conclusion. From among eighty- 
six quotations, there are thirty-one from Homer. From among 
these, twenty-two are from the Iliad and only nine from the 
Odyssey. Half a verse of Hesiod is quoted only once, though the 


from Euripides’ Phoeniz. Demosthenes also quotes Euripides, Hec., 1 
and a verse of unknown authorship in XVIII, 267. Apart from these, 
Demosthenes’ own quotations contain Sophocles’ Antigone, 175-90 (XIX, 
247), Solon’s Hunomia (XIX, 255), and an epigram on the dead of 
Chaeronea (XVIII, 289). F. Blass, op. cit. (note 33, above), IIT, 1%, 
p. 195, n. 4, maintains that Dem., XVIII, 265-7 is different in character 
from the rest of the quotations and cannot be regarded as a regular 
quotation from poetry. 
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quotation is repeated." There are also seven quotations from the 
epic cycle. From among the tragedians, Euripides again holds 
the primacy. He is quoted seventeen times, while Sophocles is 
quoted only five times. There are also quotations from other 
iragedians (among them Agathon and Theodectes are each 
quoted twice), but Aeschylus is not quoted at all? Quotations 
from comedy, which was altogether disregarded by the orators, 
are very few. Aristophanes is actually not quoted at all, and 
there are two quotations from Epicharmus and two from 
Anaxandridas. Solon is quoted once, but Tyrtaeus is not quoted 
at all. On the other hand, Simonides is quoted five times, a very 
apt counterpart to the epigrams quoted by the orators. A similar 
distribution of quotations can be seen in Aristotle’s Politics. 
The Iliad is quoted eleven times, but the Odyssey is not quoted 
at all. Aeschylus is not mentioned, while Euripides is quoted 
four times and Sophocles only once. Solon, Aleaeus, and Archi- 
lochus are each quoted once. Phocylides and Theodectes are 
also quoted once each. It seems, then, that in their quotations 
the orators adhere to the general preferences and taste of the 
period, not only in their general trend but also in their repetition 
of single poets. This probably reflects both the literary educa- 
lion of the orators themselves and also the general taste of their 
audience in literary matters. 

Moreover, it is quite clear that poets are held in great esteem 
by the orators. There is scarcely a derogatory remark about them 
or about their poems.5* The general attitude of the orators is 
sympathetie and the poets are praised for their wisdom, pre- 
cepts, and influence. There is practically no sign of criticism, 
like that found in Plato. 

As far as praise goes, it has already been indicated that it is 
epic poetry which gets most of it. Isocrates, speaking of the 
discussions of the sophists, names only Homer and Hesiod." 
He also stresses the pre-eminence of Homer as an epie poet, 


51 Arist., Rhet., IT, 4, 21, 1381b and II, 10, 6, 1388a. 

5? A verse is ascribed to him by the scholia to Rhet., II, 10, 5, 13882. 

58 Examples of hypocorismos in IIT, 2, 15, 1405b and a spurious verse 
of Aristophanes in III, 9, 14102. 

** Isocr., XI, 38-40 is probably an exception proving the rule. 

55 See R. Johnson, op. cit. (note 28, above), pp. 173-6. 

59 [soer., XII, 18. 
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thus expressing the general trend of literary criticism of the 
time, as well as the great popularity of the poet.” The fact that 
the Iliad only is quoted shows that the orators rely mainly on 
knowledge which could be obtained by their audience from public 
oral recitations.5 Still, we can see that the name Homer was a 
popular denomination for the authors of other epic poems and not 
only of the Iliad and the Odyssey. This can be seen from the half 
line quoted in Aesch., I, 128 and from the reference to the 
story of Acamas and to other stories from epic poetry,? which 
are easily understood by the audience and do not require much 
explanation on the part of the orators. This is also the reason 
for quite frequent mention of heroes and scenes from tragedy.®° 

Some explanation is still due for the almost complete lack of 
quotation from comedy.** Even allusion to comedy is practically 
non-existent. From an allusion of Aeschines 9? it may, perhaps, 
be concluded that comedy is still political to a certain extent. 
Isocrates regrets the wappyoia of comedy.9? This is probably the 
source of the grudge of the orators-politicians against comedy 
and the reason for their silence. 

What is the part of these quotations in the composition of the 
speech and what aim does the orator want to achieve by their 
inclusion? The quotations are clearly used in anticipation of 


57 Tsocr., XII, 263; cf. XIII, 2; IV, 159; II, 48. 

59 Aesch., IT, 31 brings il forward as proof. 

5° Ps. Dem., LX, 29; cf. J. A. Davison, “ Peisistratus and Homer,” 
T. A.P.A., 1955, pp. 11-13. See also Isocr., IV, 186; VI, 19; XII, 72; 
Aesch., III, 160, 228; and cf. Xen, Mem., II, 6, 10-11, and Arist., 
Rhet., YII, 16, 3, 1416b. Thuc., III, 104, 4-6, quotes from the Hymn to 
Apollo, which he considers to be by Homer, cf. F. Gr. H., 568 F 5. 
Wade-Gery, op. cit. (note 4, above), p. 20, shows that the Homeridae 
were a guild, one of whose aims was the preservation of the fame of 
Homer and of the poems which went under his name. 

9? E, g. Andoc., I, 129; IV, 22-3; Isoer., XII, 168; Hyper., Pro Lycoph., 
7; and ef. Aesch., III, 231. 

* The quotation in Dem., XVIII, 267 (see note 50, above) is due to 
its comie effect, rather than to the express intention of quoting from 
poetry. 

921, 157; cf. II, 157. Lycurgus passed a law relating to a compe- 
tition of comic actors as a prelude to their participation in the Dionysia. 
Another law passed on his proposal dealt with the erection of bronze 
statues of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides and to the preparation of 
an authorized text of the three poets, Ps. Plut., Vit. X Or., 8411. 

9? Ysocr., VIII, 14; cf. II, 44. 
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the opponent’s argumenis,9* for refutation of the opponent’s 
arguments, and even for turning them against himself; * they 
also serve as an embellished point of illustration of the antagon- 
ist’s behaviour and as advice to the jury. But there seems to 
be a still more important cause for these quotations. In both 
cases—that of Aeschines against Timarchus and that of Lycur- 
gus against Leocrates—strictly legal proof was very difficult or 
entirely non-existent. Demosthenes accuses Aeschines of quoting 
poets because of lack of witnesses.°? Aeschines speaks of Hesiod 
as mabeówv Kal ovpBovrcduv; * and Lycurgus probably puts the 
whole thing in a nutshell in his comparison of law and poetry.9? 
Poetry is used in such cases as proof, evidence, or example. 

That this is so can be seen not only from the comparison of the 
number of quotations in Aeschines' first speech with the number 
of quotations in his other two speeches, but also from the tech- 
nique of quoting and from the method employed in explaining 
ihe quotation. 

Unlike the first speech, the other two speeches of Aeschines 
hardly contain any quotations from poetry. The only new quota- 
tion is from Hesiod in Aesch., II, 158 repeated again in III, 
135. The quotations are not essential to Aeschines’ method in 
his second and third speeches. It is, therefore, rather the nature 
of the case than the inclination to show off his theatrical appear- 
ance or boast of his erudition, which is the cause of the great 
number of quotations in the Timarchea.™ 


9* Aesch., I, 119, 125, 141; Lyo., 90. 

95 Dem., XIX, 241-3, 244, 246, 251; cf. Aesch., IIT, 144. 

$9 Aesch., I, 152-3; Dem., XIX, 248, 252; Lyc., 102. The quotation 
from Euripides! Phoeniw (Aesch. I, 152; Dem., XIX, 245) is clearly 
intended as advice to the jury. 

9 Dem., XIX, 243; cf. n. 73 and n. 76, below. 

95 Aesch., IIT, 134; ef. Isocr., II, 42-3; Aesch., III, 136. 

99 Lyc., 102; cf. Arist., Rhet., I, 15, 18, 1375b. 

" In II, 144-5, Aeschines repeats his own quotation from Hesiod 
(I, 129). As Demosthenes spoke first in that trial and used that 
quotation (Dem., XIX, 243), the repetition of Aeschines only closes 
the cycle. For the quotations from Hermae, see note 49, above. 

™ This is the opinion generally held by modern scholars, see F. Blass, 
op. cit. (note 33, above), III, 22, p. 182; H. North, op. cit. (note 21, 
above), p. 25; A. Hug, * Aeschines und Plato," Rh. M., 1874, p. 438. 
For Demosthenes’ ironical remarks on Aeschines’ activity as an actor, 
see Dem., XIX, 246-7, 250; XVIII, 265. 
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The first three quotations made by Aeschines (I, 128-9) show 
his general tendency in the speech to substitute general argu- 
ments for the strictly legal evidence given by witnesses. The 
speaker carefully lays the ground for his quotations about $us, 
and his introduction is quite elaborate. He starts with the rejec- 
tion of the necessity of legal evidence in the case (I, 119-24)” 
and deals with the possible argument of his opponent as to the 
unreliability of $ug (I, 125-6). Only then does he introduce 
¢ypn, the ever-present and all-knowing goddess (I, 127-8). The 
three quotations are made by Aeschines himself and their appli- 
cation to the case is explained in a short but poignant sentence 
(I, 180). This shows not only Aeschines’ method of presenting 
his quotations, but also his main purpose, which is to use these 
quotations instead of evidence by witnesses; such evidence was 
very difficult.to adduce in this case.*? 

Another proof that this is the reason for the preference of 
quotations from poetry in Aeschines’ speech against Timarchus 
may be seen in the way the three quotations from Homer are 
made in I, 148-50. They are read by the clerk and are crowded 
together as proofs of the narrative just given, like the reading 
out of laws and testimonies in any trial. Even the introduction 
praising Euripides (I, 151) shows that Aeschines is bringing 
another witness, not less authoritative than Homer. 

Lycurgus’ quotations from poetry are an integral part of an 
intricate sequence of proofs and examples which aim not only at 
refutation of some anticipated arguments of Leocrates,'* but are 
clearly intended to prove Leocrates’ guilt. These examples are 
arranged in three main groups: 1) Examples of patriotism and 
piety (75-97); 2) Quotations from poetry showing the spirit 
of Athenian and Spartan patriotism (98-110); 3) Examples of 
punishment meted out by Athenians and Spartans for crimes 
similar to that of Leocrates. The central position of these 


12 Cf, I, 132 and notes 67 and 73. This may be compared with Demos- 
thenes’ treatment of letters, brought as evidence, in XVIII, 157. 

78 Aesch., I, 130: Érevra el uév uáprvpas mapecxduny wepl rivos, éimoreber' 
ay pour el bà Trjv Gedy uáprvpa mapéxopat, ob moredcere; cf. I, 153. For 
the difficulty of producing witnesses, see e.g. Aesch., I, 44-8, 71-3, 90-1, 
160-4. See also F. Blass, op. cit. (note 33, above), III, 2?, pp. 171-2, 
and V. Martin-G. de Budé, in their edition of Aeschines (Paris, 1952), 
I, p. 17. 

74 This is the aim. of the first quotation in 92, 
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quotations in the whole sequence shows that Lycurgus held these 
examples as valid as the oaths and decrees which he quoted in 
the other three parts. His résumé and application of the quota- 
tions to Leocrates (110) clearly show that they are regarded as 
legal evidence on which the condemnation of Leocrates may be 
based.'5 Like Aeschines in the Timarchea, Lycurgus, in his 
speech against Leocrates, had to rely on moral rather than on 
strictly legal arguments; quotations from poetry are a substitute 
for proof from laws and for evidence by witnesses."? 

We have seen what use Aeschines made of quotations from 
poetry in his first speech. What is Aeschines! technique as a 
speaker? There are two sets of quotations in the Timarchea 
(198-9; 144-52): they both form a sequence in the accusation 
by Aeschines. The orator himself states (I, 116-17) that he will 
make two points in his accusation : anticipation of his opponents 
defence and exhortation of the citizens to virtue. The two sets 
of quotations aim at serving these two points. Both sets of 
quotations are preceded by long introductions. These do not 
explain the poems themselves, but tell the story of which the 
quotation is a part. This is especially obvious in Aeschines’ 
discussion of love. There is an exposition of different views on 
love, probably current in contemporary literature." The para- 
digm of Achilles and Patroclus was well known.'5 The only hint 
to help the audience to understand the aim of the quotations 
is given in I, 142, when Aeschines says that, though the word 
épws is not mentioned, the general trend of the quotations is well 
known to the zeraidcvpévo, tov axpoaray. Apart from the introduc- 
tions containing the story of which the quotations from Homer 
are part, there is no attempt at detailed explanation or at a 
résumé of the application of those quotations. The only excep- 
tion is the quotation from the Phoenia of Euripides (I, 152). 


75 See note 69, above, 

"s It may very well be that Lycurgus was a better educated man than 
Aeschines, that he had a thorough understanding of literature and was 
a man of deep religious and moral feelings, see F. Blass, op. cit. (note 
33, above), III, 2*, pp. 77-9. Still, it seems that the reason for the 
inclusion of quotations from poetry is very similar to that of Aeschines: 
see the treatment in Aesch., I, 148-50, and F. Blass, ibid., pp. 88-9; 
J. O. Burtt, Minor Attic Orators, IL (Loeb, 1954), p. 10. 

™ A. Hug, op. cit. (note 71, above), pp. 440-1. 

78 Plato, Symp., 179E-180B; cf. Xen., Symp., 8, 23. 
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Its contents are different from the other quotations and its aim 
is to give advice to the jury in the performance of their task. 
It is hastily introduced—the quotations from Sthenoboea (I, 
151) was probably made in order to introduce Huripides—but 
an explanation and application of the poem are given after the 
quotation. The explanation is rudimentary and the application 
is made in quite crude terms.”® Only after explaining the aim of 
the quotation does Aeschines pose a few questions and give the 
answers which contain the gist of his accusation against 
Timarchus (I, 154). 


A similar procedure is followed by Aeschines in his quotation 
from Hesiod in II, 158. The two lines from Hesiod are the 
highlight of a long exposition of the machinations and accusa- 
tions of Demosthenes against Aeschines, which the orator now 
turns against Demosthenes himself. Only before the quotation 
itself is made does Aeschines hint at its aim by calling Demos- 


thenes mpoorpóratov.9? 


The repetition of the same quotation from Hesiod in Aeschines, 
IIL, 180-6 enables us to see the development of the interpreta- 
tion of a poetical quotation in two speeches of the same author. 
This time the quotation is enlarged by four verses. Now, since 
ihe quotation is made in a speech of prosecution, the quotation 
is directly aimed at Demosthenes. 'The misfortunes which befell 
Greece, and especially Athens, since Demosthenes assumed the 
leadership are enumerated. Moreover, Aeschines can now take 
advantage of the fact that thirteen years have intervened between 
the two trials. But the interpretation and application of the 
quotation are as short and as crude as in his other speeches. 


7T? orep viv duets Sexacral . . . pnei (sc. Euripides) ... kal reħevrõv .. . 
kal Óvrwa, rpómov Stocked THY éavToU  olklav, ws wapamAnolws abrÓv kal rà THs 
wédews Otouciaovra- 

$9 This quotation from Hesiod may, perhaps, be regarded as a counter- 
thrust to Demosthenes! quotation from Solon and his hints about 
Aeschines as the cause of the fatal developments and the decline in 
morale, which spread through Greece. 

81 The small differences in the text of the quotations itself (line 1 
9—To; line 2 pyxavdarar—yyridarac) do not change anything in its 
meaning, but suggest a certain knowledge of the epic language. 

** Aesch., II, 158: . . . kal orpartay Ñ seti Ñ vavrixhy éxwéuwere; Aesch., 
III, 136: xai yap vavrixh kal we( orparia kal móew dpdnv eloly dvnprac- 
pévar èk ris robrov soMrelas. 
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Aeschines points out that the words of the poet are a xpyopds 
on Demosthenes’ policy; the explanation is crudely introduced 
by: dày srepteAóvres ToU ovjrov rò pérpov ras yopas éberdlyre. 

It seems that on the whole Aeschines’ interpretations and 
explanations of his quotations from poetry do not show great 
oratorical skill or mastery. Though straightforward, they are 
simple and direct, sometimes to the point of crudeness. 

The oratorical technique of Demosthenes is quite different 
from that of Aeschines. This can be seen from the repetition 
by Demosthenes (XIX, 248-5) of Aeschines’ quotations from 
Hesiod and from Euripides’ Phoenix. Demosthenes introduces 
the quotation from Hesiod in order to establish the validity of 
the principles which Aeschines applied towards others in their 
application towards Aeschines himself (XIX, 241-2). But the 
explanation and application are effected in a quite different way 
from that of Aeschines. Demosthenes skilfully weaves the two 
sentences of Hesiod into his own sentences of accusation against 
Aeschines. The same effect is achieved in the interpretation of 
the verses from Phoenix of which Demosthenes quotes only the 
last three verses. Demosthenes, after the quotation, repeats two 
of the verses well fitted into his own sentences. By leaving out 
a few words and substituting a few of his own, Demosthenes 
produces a well-construed sentence which, on the authority of 
Euripides, proves that Aeschines is to be judged on the grounds 
of his association with Philocrates. 

The two other quotations in Demosthenes’ speech On the 
Embassy are cleverly connected with Aeschines’ accusations 
against Demosthenes in the Timarchea.®* But it is not only the 
justification of his quotations which is thus achieved by Demos- 
thenes. Demosthenes proves—especially in the quotation from 
Antigone—to be a master of ridicule and interpretation. The 
quotation from Antigone is introduced on the pretext that, unlike 
the Phoenia, this speech of Creon is well-known to Aeschines 
from his experience as zprraywnorjs and, though most applicable, 
was left out by Aeschines on purpose. The aim of the introduc- 
tion is ridicule of Aeschines, the rpiraywnorys, putting on airs 


s The quotation from Antigone probably refers to what Aeschines 
said about Demosthenes as advocate of Timarchus in I, 94, 125. The 
quotation of the elegy of Solon refers to Aesch., I, 25-6. For the admira- 
tion felt for Solon, see Isoer., XV, 313. 
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with his quotations from poetry. There is, therefore, only the 
slightest hint as to the aim and application of the quotation.9* 
But the interpretation and detailed application which follow 
the quotation (248-50) are most cleverly interspersed with the 
actual words of the poem. It is not an exposition or a paraphrase 
or a simple explanation of the meaning, but an application of 
carefully picked out phrases of the poet to Aeschines and his 
treacherous behaviour, interwoven into the speaker’s own words. 
Thus rjv Birtrrov £víay kai duMay is substituted for the $(Aov of 
the poem and rjv 9' äryv ópóv oretxyovoay ópoð is almost a verbal 
quotation from the poem. Then the two last lines of the poem 
are interpreted, beginning (249) with the exact quotation 
9 9 éorly fj cdlovea kal raórgs em well fitted into Demosthenes’ 
own sentence; its continuation in Demosthenes’ own words, 
echoing the poem (o58' dws óp07 «Accra, mpoeidero), is picked 
up much later (250). In the interval between the two phrases, 
Demosthenes skilfully changes the picture of the ship of state, 
evoked by Sophocles, into a picture of Aeschines’ two parents 
and his career. Only then is the original picture recalled and 
the accusation against Aeschines’ treason and his part in the 
sinking of the ship renewed. Thus the connection between the 
introduction and the interpretation is also maintained. Demos- 
thenes proves to be not only a skilful interpreter, but also a 
master of subtle parody. 

The same mastery is shown by Demosthenes in the short quota- 
tions in XVIII, 267. The aim is to mock Aeschines by ending 
a series of comparisons of Demosthenes’ own education and 
contributions to the state with those of Aeschines on a highly 
poetical and then a highly comical tone. The quotations from 
the first line of Euripide? Hecube and an unknown poet and 
play 99 axe followed by half a line most probably taken from 
comedy.?9 The effect is achieved by the quick succession of the 
quotations, with the last half-line inserted into Demosthenes’ 
own sentence. The close combination of highly poetical quota- 
tions and the quite comic expressions prove Demosthenes to be a 


9* à ore mpós abrdy odros brép ris wpecBelas SiedkéxOn (247). 

55 Blass-Fuhr? point out in the commentary the similarity between 
this line and Eurip., Troad., 710. 

°° Blass-Fuhr? point to Aristoph. Eq., 2-3. Meinecke quotes from 
Athen., IV, 150c, kakó»v kakós oe «y'» dmoAéceiar ol Geol, 
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master of parody and irony. In this respect the treatment of 
these quotations is not different from that of the quotation from 
Antigone.®? 

The difference in oratorical skill and mastery between Demos- 
thenes and Aeschines is quite obvious. On the other hand, there 
is no great difference between Lycurgus and Aeschines in tech- 
nique and in their treatment of quotations from poetry. It 
seems that this difference between Demosthenes and the other 
two orators does not reflect their knowledge of poetry. It only 
shows that Demosthenes’ excellence as orator can also be con- 
firmed by the examination of his treatment of quotations from 
poetry. That all of them were reluctant to make direct quota- 
tions can be seen from the elaborate justifications found in 
Aeschines, Demosthenes, and Lycurgus. When these quotations 
were made, they were due not to the wish of the orator to show 
off; they were rather due to the nature of the case. The range 
of quotations does not show a great difference in the literary 
taste of the various orators. All three orators restrict them- 
selves to certain well-defined genres of poetry. The range of 
quotations is due—on the whole—to the knowledge of poetry 
and to literary preferences acquired by the audience both in 
school and in course of general attendance at performances and 
recitations. It is only the oratorical skill which, even in these 
cases, distinguishes the different orators. 


S. PERLMAN. 
TEL-AVIV UNIVERSITY. 


87 See note 50, above. 
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The purpose of Aeschylus’ Persians seems to have been two- 
fold. The double nature arises out of the historical situation at 
the time the Persians was produced. On the one hand, Aeschylus 
wanted to glorify the Greek victory over the Persians. On the 
other, he, and his contemporaries, in 472 were only too aware 
of the Persians’ power and their potential for aggression. The 
Delian league was still expanding. Themistocles was probably 
still in Athens. Xerxes was still on the Persian throne. The 
Battle of the Eurymedon was still some four or five years in the 
future. The victories in 480 and 479 had been magnificent, 
but it had taken the Persians ten years to return to Greece after 
Marathon. What guarantee was there that the Persians would 
not come back again? * 

Aeschylus, then, was faced with the problem of exalting the 
Greek victory and at the same time not doing violence to the 
historical circumstances which obtained in 472. An understand- 
ing of how he solved this problem will help clear up some of the 
play’s more vexing problems. 

To carry out the first part of his program, that is, the praise 
of the Greek victory with special emphasis on the Athenian role, 
Aeschylus used certain devices, some of which are too well known 
to be recounted here, especially the emphasis on divine inter- 
vention in the conflict. This paper will bring into focus some 
of Aeschylus’ devices that have been almost completely ne- 
glected by the commentators. The first of these is the stress 
that Aeschylus placed on the totality of the Persian defeat.* 


* A, W. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, Y (Oxford, 
1945), p. 401. 

? Aeschylus was probably hoping more than predicting when he had 
Darius state that it would be best for the Persians never to march 
against Greece again (788-92, line numbers according to G. Murray's 
Oxford text, 2nd edition, 1955). 

* It should be noted that most of the divine intervention is in terms 
of the gods being against the Persians rather than for the Greeks. 
347 is a rare instance of the reverse and this line has very strong 
patriotic Athenian overtones. 

“Noted by R. Lattimore, “ Aeschylus on the Defeat of Xerxes," in 
Classical Studies in Honor of William Abbott Oldfather (Urbana, 1943), 
p. 90 and n. 21. 
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From the moment the messenger comes on stage to announce 
the defeat at Salamis (249-55), there is a constant iteration of 
the completeness of the Persian defeat. Aeschylus achieved 
this emphasis on the totality of the Persian defeat in three ways: 
1) the use of the word was and its compounds; 2) the use of 
the perfect tense; 3) the use of words which denote multitude, 
number, many, much (a subsidiary aspect of this last method is 
the emphasis on Persian wealth). 


1) One is impressed on reading the Persians by the number 
of times was is used both in its simple form and in compounds. 
This impression is confirmed by a count in Italie’s Index to 
Aeschylus. The figures in the first column of the chart in note 
6 are most significant for they show that Aeschylus used was in 
its meaning “whole,” “complete,” more often in the Persians 
than in all the other extant plays and almost as often as in all 
the lines attributed to him. The effect thus gained by Aeschylus 
is one of totality: all the strength of Asia (12); all of Asia 
(56) ; the whole land of Asia (61); the whole people (126-7) ; 
the whole land of Asia (249) ; the whole army (255) ; the whole 
land of Asia (548-9); all the [Persian] youth (669-70); all 
the ships (678-80); ete. (cf. note b above). Aeschylus wanted 
to stress the dramatically necessary fact that all of Asia, the 
whole Persian empire, was committed to the assault on Greece. 
In doing this he made it seem that the contest was equally vital 
for both sides. There was no need to stress what was at stake 
for Greece. Every Greek knew what the war was about. Aeschylus 
referred explicitly to the commitment of the Greeks only once 
in the magnificent battle-cry (402-5): 

Advance, Greeks, free your fatherland, free your children, 


your wives, the temples of your paternal gods, the graves 
of your forefathers. Now we fight for everything. 


5955, 260, 278-0, 282, 422, 434, 464, 516, 548-9, 552, 669-70, 678-80, 
716, 729, 730, 732, 748, 976-7. 
* G. Italie, Inde» Aeschyleus (Leiden, 1955). 


más was was äras &ras 
equal equal as ag as 
to to substan- as adjec- substan- 
totus omnis tive totals tive tive 
Persians 33 13 19 65 2 2 
The other 


six plays 27 46 74 147 12 6 
Fragments 12 8 8 28 4 - 
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There was no need to dramatize the Greek position. The trick 
was to make the battle seem equally important for the Persians. 
Ilas and its compounds,’ constantly recurring in the course of the 
play, help create just this dramatie atmosphere. 


2) Complementary to Aeschylus’ use of was is his use of 
the perfect tense or its equivalent. Stanford € has already noted 
the use of ofxoza:. Aeschylus substituted it for Phrynichus’ 
BeByxérev in the first line of the play and it occurs throughout 
(18, 60, 178, 252, 546, 916). Stanford pointed out its ominous 
import: at first the Persians have simply departed, but then it 
comes to mean they have departed this life. Stanford calls this 
use of ofyoua: a “ delayed-action ambiguity.” It is clear that 
Aeschylus seized upon this device to augment the aura of fore- 
boding he built up in the first two hundred fifty lines of the play. 
But the perfects he used throughout the play admit no am- 
biguity. They emphasize the completeness of an action, the 
absoluteness of it, and they recur in the play with a special 
significance: the Persians have passed over to the neighboring 
land (65); the whole people have left (126-8) ; have the Greeks 
conquered? (149); much prosperity has been destroyed (251— 
perfects of $6«po are particularly common); the whole army 
has been destroyed (255); everything has been brought to an 
end (260); Salamis abounds in the corpses of those who have 
been destroyed (272); the Persians on the island have died 
(444) ; etc.” This plethora of perfects indicates that Aeschylus 


"Some of the more significant compounds are epipan (42), pam- 
meiktos (53 and 903, cf. 269); propas (434 and 548), panolethros (562, 
ef. 732), pantalanos (637, cf. 822, 941, 944), and pampeden (729). 
Could there be any significance in the mention of Pan as the local 
deity on the island off Salamis where the flower of the Persian nobility 
is said to have been killed (448-9)? With all the emphasis on más in 
this play, the appearance of Pan may mean more than merely a homely, 
local touch inserted by Aeschylus, but I hesitate to conjecture, for all 
conjectures seem tenuous and fanciful. It may be said, however, that 
Greek gods are not emphasized in this play. 

* W. B. Stanford, Aeschylus in his Style (Dublin, 1942), p. 36. 

° The remaining passages in which a perfect is used to emphasize 
the complete destruction or sorrow of the Persians follow: 290 (refer- 
ring to the Queen, cf. 1008-9 in reference to Xerxes and the chorus and 
1015 to Xerxes), 446, 517, 525, 527, 590, 592, 667, 670, 679, 714, 716, 
729, 759, 801, 927, 930, 1002-3, 1016 (cf. 1021) ; cf. also 478, 480. 
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was trying to impress on his audience not only the totality of the 
Persians’ commitment to the expedition against Greece but also 
the utter finality of the results. These perfects do much more 
than aorists or imperfects would have done. They close the 
book on the destruction of the Persians. It becomes something 
from which there is no recall. It has happened and that is the 
end of it. These perfects combined with «às give the impression 
that the whole Persian might has been thrown against Greece 
and has been destroyed. 


8) The first two devices are relatively simple and straight- 
forward. The third, the use of words denoting number, multi- 
tude, much, is at the same time more complex, more subtle, and 
more pervasive throughout the whole texture of the play. What 
is more, there is a change in the course of the play in the use of 
these words. At the beginning they magnify the might and 
power of the Persian empire. After the defeat at Salamis has 
been announced, they emphasize the magnitude of the disaster. 

To list all the instances where wodvs or its compounds, 
numbers, or other words indicating great quantity occur would 
be wearisome. Some 125 instances have been counted and any 
reader of the Persians cannot but be impressed by the recurrent 
use of such words. As good an example as any is the entry 
march and the first ode of the chorus. Here the chorus, while 
expressing its uneasiness about the expedition, recounts the 
numerical strength (and wealth—to be discussed below) of the 
Persian empire. Immediately on coming on stage the chorus 
calls itself r&v àdveGv kai rodvyptowy / ¿pávov $Aaxes (8-4). 
They speak of the woAvxpócov orparias (9); of the orides (20, 
ef. 866); of the orparias mods (25); of the moXvÜpéuuov / 
NeiAos (838-84); of the army wAjOos àváppo: (40); of the 
OxyAos (42 and 53) ; of roAdypuoo: XápBes (45) ; of moois dppacw 
(46) ; of BaBvady 1j moAóxpvoos (53) ; of roàvávðpov "Aoías (78) ; 
of the army soXóxep kal zoXvvasrgs (883) ; of the army similar to 
a ueyáAo pedpar. dwrdy (88, cf. 412 for the same image to express 
the immense number of Persian ships at Salamis) ; of the yuvat- 
KowdnOys ópiXos at home (123-4); and finally the army is com- 
pared to a opjvos ueuccav (198-9). 

This emphasis recurs throughout the play. It is perhaps most 
direct when the messenger tells the Queen the number of Greek 
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and Persian ships involved at Salamis (338-43).'^ Again, the 
idea is expressed more subtly when the messenger describes how 
the Persians died like fish in the sea (424-6; cf. 577 where the 
Persians become prey to the fish, and 818 where Darius says 
Plataea will result in Gives vexpév, which probably conveys the 
image of sand piles). It is worth noting also that Aeschylus 
chose to emphasize after the defeat the numbers in the Persian 
army by one artifice that was open to him earlier when he was 
stressing the power of the Persians. In the first catalogue of 
Persian leaders (21-58), Aeschylus called them rayoit (23), 
&$opo. (25), dpywy (36), Bacıàñs (44), but gave no more specific 
title. In the second listing (302-28), he used titles with num- 
bers in them, thus emphasizing the multitude of the army: 
puplas tmrov BpaBebs (302), xyiMapxos (304), pupidvrapxos (314), 
ixmov . . . ġyepòv rpiopupias (315), mevrýkovra mevrákis vedv / 
rayós (828-4). The third catalogue of Persians in the last scene 
does not make much of titles with numbers in them." 


As was mentioned above, the first choral songs stress not only 
the number of Persians but also their wealth. The word 
moàúypvoos occurs four times in 58 lines (3, 9, 45, 58). In 
addition the Persians are called xpveoyóvov yeveds (80), the 
Lydians áßpoðaírov (41; cf. 135 where most editors accept 
Paley’s áfipomevÜeis, extracted from the scholium). The motif 
of Persian wealth continues through the play. It performs the 
same double function the multitude-number motif does, used 
at first to stress the strength of the Persian army and later to 
magnify the extent of the defeat. But the wealth motif is not 
nearly so common or widely diffused as the other. It occurs 
some thirty times, seventeen of them before 253. It is especially 
important to the Queen who dwells upon wealth and its connec- 
tion with men in her first speech (159-72), and in a short speech 


1 It is worth noting that the word «sA50os is used four times in the 
vieinity of this passage: 334, 337, 342, 352. Another nest may be found 
between 413 and 432. This noun, of prime importance in the multitude 
motif, is found 1] times in the Persians and only once in the rest of 
Aeschylus (see Italie's Index). Verbal forms appear three times in this 
play and six times in the other plays. 

4 Except 979-81 and 993. For the general impression given by the 
three lists see H. D. Broadhead, The Persae of Aeschylus (Cambridge, 
1960), p. 321. 
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to Darius (753-8).'^ The Queen is also interested in the wealth 
of the Athenians (235-8) and is very aware of putting off her 
wealth when she comes back on stage to help call up Darius 
(607-9). Darius himself is concerned with wealth (751-2 and 
826). His last words (842), to the effect that wealth is of no 
use to the dead, may carry the implication that it has not 
helped the living either. 

Thus Aeschylus has used was, the perfect tense, and the 
motives of multitude-number and wealth to stress the extent of 
Persian power, its total commitment to the expedition against 
Greece, and its complete destruction as a result of the defeats. 

An understanding of these dramatie devices helps explain a 
certain lack of logic in the unfolding of the play. As each 
disaster is announced we are told that it is total (was) and 
absolute (the perfects), only to hear later in the play that there 
were other disasters. 

The first announcement of the messenger should be enough 
to account for the whole army (249-55, especially 255: orparés 
yàp was OAoAc BapBdpov). This is at first explained as the 
destruction of the fleet at Salamis. Aeschylus concentrates the 
audience’s full attention on Salamis. Nothing is allowed to 
detract from the enormity of that defeat. But once the Queen 
has grasped the extent of the defeat in all its implications (433- 
4; cf. 88 and 412 and p. 176 above), the messenger announces 
that this is not the half of it (435-7), and proceeds to recount 
the destruction of the picked Persians stationed on the island 
(441-64). Both the defeat at sea and the slaughter on the island 
have an air of finality about them. But after the Queen laments 
the lost Persians, the messenger turns to the rest of the army 
(482: erparós ó Aomós) which 


1) was destroyed in Boeotia (483: 8wóAAvro); 


2) suffered on the march north and mostly died of hunger 
and thirst in Thessaly (490: wAcioror Odvov) ; 


8) suffered the god-devised disaster at the Strymon river 
(495-507) ; 


12 Note that the fear that Asia and its cities may be emptied of men 
occurs in the play: 119, 549, 718, 730, 761; cf. 289, 298, and 755. 
The point is also made, probably for patriotic Athenian reasons, that 
men are the bulwark of the state, 349. 
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4) suffered in Thrace (509). 
5) Some of them (510: o? moddol vwes) reached Asia. 


These disasters are rehearsed again by the Queen for Darius 
benefit when he comes among the living (709-38, note especially 
714 and 716). Darius on his part gives a theological explanation 
for these disasters (739-52), and declares that no Persian king 
has ever worked so much evil as Xerxes (784-6). At 796 Darius 
mentions the army remaining in Greece and says it will not 
come home safely. This is in direct contradiction to line 482 
(see above), and is the first mention of an army left behind 
in Greece. Darius predicts the destruction of that army as a 
result of Persian impiety, again stressing the theological aspects 
of the Persian defeat (800-31). The last, and only visible, 
disaster is the entry of Xerxes onto the stage. He embodies all 
the defeats. This final scene will be dealt with below. From 
this account it is clear that Aeschylus was not striving for his- 
torical accuracy or logical consistency. He wanted to create an 
impression, a poetic atmosphere, by which the audience would 
feel the enormity of the Persian defeat. It is this large effect 
that the author sought. The individual lines of the play were 
not meant to satisfy any requirements except those of dramatic 
effectiveness. 

If Aeschylus was eager to give the impression described above 
and if he was successful in conveying this impression, how could 
he square his dramatic presentation with the contemporary his- 
torical situation? Persia had not been absolutely destroyed. The 
empire was still a threat to Greece and the ringing of bells 
and shouts of joy that marked the final peace were still some 
twenty years in the future. The answer to this question is 
found in two elements in the play which have perplexed com- 
mentators: the problem of Xerxes’ clothes and the final scene. 

Aeschylus seems to have used clothing as a symbol for royal 
dignity and power.1* Xerxes’ clothing, therefore, represents his 
(and, by extension, the Persian empire’s) royal power. When 
the clothing is unharmed the power is integral, when the 
clothing is tattered, the power is weakened. Much is made of 
clothing in the play. First, the chorus envisions the women at 


18 Note the emphasis the Queen places on her lack of panoply when 
she arrives on stage to help call up Darius, 607-9. 
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home tearing their clothing in grief if they should learn that 
the army has been defeated (125: èv méràors méog Acxis). Then, 
the Queen characterizes by their dress the two women who 
appear in her dream and who symbolize Asia and Europe (182-3, 
one in wémAovor Ueporxois; the other in Aepwoiow). Continuing 
the narrative of her dream, the Queen describes how, when dis- 
sension arose, the Persian woman was proud of her oroAy, but 
the European woman overthrew Xerxes’ chariot. The Queen 
says that Darius stood over Xerxes and pitied him. When 
Xerxes saw Darius, he ripped his clothing (199: mémAovs pýyvvow 
ápdi copart). It is significant that Xerxes does this only when 
he sees Darius. It prepares the way for his aetual humiliation 
after Salamis and for the unhistorieal, but dramatically effective, 
view of Darius set forth in the play: that he was the perfect 
king, divine indeed (554-7, 620, 633-4, 641, 643, 654-5, 663, 
709, 711, 855-6). Xerxes reacts in the real-life of the play 
exactly as he did in the dream. Upon witnessing the defeat at 
Salamis, he rips his clothing (468: jyéas 88 wémAovs). In this 
way Xerxes makes his grief and humiliation apparent. The 
ripping also represents a blow to his personal power and his 
country's might. 

That this is the case is supported by the great concern shown 
for the state of Xerxes' clothing by both Darius and the Queen. 
In his final speech Darius foretells the defeat at Plataea. Then 
he turns to the Queen and directs her to go home to get a 
erperys kógpos for Xerxes and go to meet him. Darius explains 
that Xerxes’ clothes are in tatters because of the grief at the 
defeat.* 'The Queen is especially disturbed at this news (846: 
páAura 8° 46e cvpopà Sdxve). She promises to get a kosmos 
for her son and meet him, declaring that she will not desert 
her dear ones in time of trouble (845-51). 

Under these cireumstances Xerxes comes on stage at 908. He 
is dressed in tatters, though no mention is made of it during 
the first part of this last scene. At 1017, about two-thirds of 


14 832-6; note that Darius calls the clothing zockl\wy éoOqudrwr, not 
peploi as in the previous passages. 

Darius may be thought of as having the dream-picture in his mind 
when he speaks of Xerxes and not the actual tearing of the clothes at 
Salamis, ef. amphi somati at 199 and 835 (picked up by the Queen 
at 847). 

15 Unless the kosmou andron at 920 refers to clothing rather than to 
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the way through the scene, Xerxes, in answer to the question of 
the chorus, “ What of the Persians has not been destroyed? ”, 
calls attention to his oroAj, which probably refers to his robe 
(see Broadhead’s commentary, ad loc.). But before we go on 
with the problem of Xerxes’ clothes, let us go back to the 
beginning of this scene. 

This scene has caused the commentators trouble because 
they have not been sure how to take it. For some a continuous 
lament seems too static and undramatic. Others have been 
bothered by the propriety of Xerxes’ appearance in rags on the 
tragic stage. But they seem to have missed the significant 
thing about this scene: the psychological change that takes place 
in Xerxes in the course of the scene. When Xerxes comes on 
stage he is in a state of acute depression, sorry for himself 
(909), weary and without strength (913), wishing he were 
dead (915-17), declaring he was born a curse for his race 
and fatherland (931-3). He blames the god (daimon, 911 
and 942), the Greeks (950-1), the god of war (952) for the 
defeat. The chorus agrees that the god cut down the Persian 
army (921), but they also speak of Xerxes in very harsh terms. 
The Persian youth died because of Xerxes. He is the stuffer 
of Hades with Persians (923-4, cf. 550-3). And they go on 
to lament the enormity and finality of the defeat (925-30). 
The chorus asks him repeatedly about the fate of his companions 
(955-1001). Xerxes admits he left them behind dead (962), 
and the chorus throws this in his face (985). This is the tone 
of the first three strophes and antistrophes (to 1001). In the 
next movement, a slight change appears. Agreement and identi- 
fication between Xerxes and the chorus is felt. At 1002 Xerxes 
answers the chorus’ question about those who followed his tent 
with Be@ao. and the chorus agrees in 1008, BeBdow. At the 
metrically corresponding place in the antistrophe, Xerxes says, 
* We have been shattered by such a fate” (1008; semArypeOa), 
and is answered by the chorus with the same word (1009). This 
is the first time in the scene that Xerxes uses the first person 
plural and the fact that the chorus answers in the same way 


the splendor of the army. But the latter interpretation is more likely; 
ef. Broadhead’s commentary at 920. 

36 For a recent discussion of these problems see Broadhead’s com- 
mentary on the scene and pp. xxiii-xxiv of his introduction. 
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indicates that the plural is meant to include both Xerxes and 
the chorus. Thus & feeling of identification between the two is 
established. Xerxes has passed from utter despair to a feeling 
of communal sorrow. 

It is at this point, at the beginning of strophe 5, that Xerxes 
calls attention to his stole. He then shows his almost empty 
quiver as a symbol of the few men he brought back with him 
(1020-3, cf. 510, 734, and 800). He mentions the unexpected- 
ness of the defeat (1028). Then he says that he tore his robe 
(1030: méràov 8° &xéppy£' éri ovpdopg xaxov). This elicits a rarat 
marai from the chorus which again asks about the army (1035) 
and Xerxes replies yupvés elut mporourõv (1036). The reply of 
the chorus marks the end of antistrophe 5. Immediately at the 
beginning of strophe 6 Xerxes takes on an entirely new attitude. 
His first line contains three imperatives, beginning a series of 
commands that lasts to the end of the play. He directs the 
chorus to bewail the sorrow and to go home.!? The chorus im- 
mediately carries out his first command (1039). Thereafter 
Xerxes’ every line (except the last two) contains a command 
(1040, 1042, 1046, 1048, 1050, 1054, 1056, 1058, 1060, 1062, 
1064, 1066, 1069, 1071, 1073), which the chorus obeys. Xerxes 
is in complete command of the situation from 1038 to the end 
of the play. Prior to 1038 he had uttered only one imperative 
in 180 lines (941). Now the situation is completely reversed. 
Xerxes no longer feels ashamed, nor does he mention death. 
The chorus no longer attacks Xerxes, but meekly follows his 
commands. There is no more talk of Xerxes as the bane of the 
Persians. Instead he directs the dirge. 

What has brought about this remarkable reversal? Given the 
emphasis on clothing as the symbol of royal power, it seems very 
likely that 1038 marks the point at which Xerxes put on new 
and undamaged royal robes. The clothes could have been brought 
out on the stage by the Queen (cf. 849-51), now a silent char- 


17 See 265, 373, 454, 473-4, 476-7, 744, 796-802, 909-10, 1006, and ef. 
261 and 495-505 for this sub-theme. Note that it is not taken up until 
after the defeat has been announced. 

18 Note at 529-31 the chorus has been directed by the Queen to take 
care of Xerxes and accompany him to the palace (domous). This may 
be the meaning of the word at 1038, but not necessarily. 1071 may indi- 
cate that Xerxes is dispersing the chorus through the city by sending 
them home. 
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acter,? or by an attendant. Strophe-antistrophe 4 (1002-13) 
and 5 (1014-37) mark the transition. At the beginning of 4 
Xerxes begins to feel in common with the chorus. The putting 
off of his tattered clothes takes place through 5, Xerxes first 
calling attention to his stole, then removing his quiver, then 
removing his peplos until at 1036 he says he is gymnos pro- 
pompon, literally denuded of his retinue, but figuratively without 
his royal robes, having removed his outer garments. Then he 
puts on the new and undamaged robes. Symbolically the defeat 
is put aside and Xerxes emerges in his new clothes (euprepes 
kosmos, cf. 833) essentially undamaged in his royal power. It 
should be noted that most of the references to Xerxes’ clothing 
are to his peplos, that is, to an outer garment which could be 
easily taken off and put on on the stage (cf. note 14 above). 
It is also significant that, while leading the dirge in the last 
lines of the play, Xerxes directs the chorus to rend thew peplos. 
Now the blame and sorrow is transferred from Xerxes per- 
sonally to the whole Persian people represented by the chorus 
of elders. 

This interpretation of the last scene binds it more closely to 
the rest of the play and gives it a significance beyond merely 
a long dirge. It brings together the motives of the play: the 
totality of the disaster, the unexpectedness of it, the clothing. 
It also sets the tragedy in the contemporary historical situation, 
just as the last procession of the Humenides brings the action 
of the Oresteia into contemporary Athens. It explains a seem- 
ingly inexplicable passage earlier in the play. The Queen, after 
relating her dream to the chorus, says that in any case, even if 
Xerxes fails, he is ody brevOuvos móde, and will rule Persia as 
he did before (211-14). In the light of the interpretation here 
presented this line becomes more than just a constitutional aside. 
It becomes an integral part of the structure of the play and fore- 
shadows the conclusion. Similarly the strophe-antistrophe at 


19 Por the Queen as a silent character see Aeschylos Perser, erklaert 
von W. S. Teuffel, 4 Aufl. bearb. von N. Wecklein (Leipzig, 1901), p. 12. 
But Wecklein thought Xerxes changed clothing before he came on stage 
(pp. 12-13). Of. Broadhead’s commentary, p. xxxviii. Note that Darius 
says at 838 that Xerxes will endure to listen only to his mother. If the 
Queen is a silent character, perhaps trying to console Xerxes, the 
kluon at 838 becomes hard to explain. 

20 But Xerxes seems to have been liable to the gods, see 828. 
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584-97 takes on a new significance. Here the chorus, anticipating 
the worst, sings that Asia is no longer ruled by Persia, no longer 
brings tribute to its masters, nor do the Asians fall on the ground 
to worship the king (cf. 152). Men’s tongues have been freed. 
The yoke ** of power has dissolved. With the royal power in 
tatters, the country stood in the shadow of revolution and dis- 
solution. The chorus could berate Xerxes. But with the assump- 
tion of new royal robes, the old rule asserted itself and was 
restored, firmly set in its former place. 

Thus, by combining the seemingly incompatible ideas of the 
totality of the Persian defeat and the continued power of the 
Persian empire, Aeschylus could write a tragedy at the same 
time glorifying the Greek victories over the Persians and not 
offending his audience by ignoring the contemporary historical 
situation. 

Harry C. AVERY. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


?! See Stanford (note 8 above), p. 96 for the yoke image. Add 130 
whieh Stanford omitted. 


THE STRUCTURE OF CICERO’S EDICT. 


Our knowledge of the content of the annual edicts issued by 
provincial governors during the late Republican era is drawn 
from a relatively few scattered references in Cicero’s writings. 
Our hope of reconstructing the actual framework of any such 
edict, however, has had to rest on one brief passage embedded 
in a long letter to Atticus. In this passage, Cicero states: 


Breve autem edictum est propter hane meam Staipeow, 
quod duobus generibus edicendum putavi. Quorum unum est 
provinciale in quo est de rationibus civitatum, de aere alieno, 
de usura, de syngraphis, in eodem omnia de publicanis; 
alterum, quod sine edieto satis commode transigi non potest, 
de hereditatum possessionibus, de bonis possidendis, venden- 
dis, magistris faciendis, quae ex edicto et postulari et 
fieri solent. Tertium de reliquo iure dicundo &ypadov reliqui. 
Dixi me de eo genere mea decreta ad edicta urbana accom- 
modaturum. Itaque curo et satis facio adhuc ommibus.' 


At first sight, this seems to be a description of an edict con- 
taining three sections of which the third was omitted from the 
written text, and such is the interpretation to be found in 
standard treatments of the passage. However, scholars who 
have understood Cicero to be referring simply to sections or 
divisions of his edict in his use of the term genera have been 
unable to provide a satisfactory explanation of his intention in 
regard to the &ypaóov genus. Their various exegeses, indeed, 
leave the reader in some doubt as to whether Cicero composed 
his * third section " in the knowledge that it would not appear 
in his finished text, or decided to omit it at a late stage of his 
work of composition. Nor is the status which this mysterious 
unwritten section was to retain made at all clear, whether it was 
dispensed with entirely, replaced, or retained as potentially 
operative. Thus, A. H. J. Greenidge, after attributing a two- 
fold division to Cicero's edict, makes the strange claim, “ But, in 
spite of this twofold division, he actually distinguishes three 
portions of his edict, of which the third is vaguer even than the 
second.” Of the dypa$ov genus he says, * While the two former 


1 Ad. Att., VI, 1, 15, text according to L. C. Purser in O. O. T., Vol. I, 
part 1. 
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portions of the edict were committed to writing, he describes the 
third portion as possessing only a potential existence. It was a 
body of unwritten law, the outline of which was suggested by 
the edicta of the praetor urbanus at Rome.” The oddity of 
giving part of a legal document “ potential existence” goes 
unremarked, while later in his text Greenidge even states that 
“the unwritten portion of Cicero’s edict can by its very nature 
not be illustrated." ? 

Among later writers, F. F. Abbott and A. C. Johnson state, 
* Cieero tells us that his edict was in three sections," and say 
of the dypadov genus, “the third section, which was modelled on 
the edict of the urban praetor, treated de reliquo iure dicundo." ? 
This view, expressed in the usual terminology of “ section,” 
“part,” or “portion,” similarly assumes that the unwritten 
* section ” somehow remained incorporated, and seems even to 
provide it with a strangely negative title. Again, H. F. Jolowicz 
interprets Cicero as saying that he “intends to model a part 
of his own edict as proconsul of Cilicia on those of the praetors 
at Rome,” * while W. W. Buckland states during the course of 
an important article on the provincial edict, “Tl nous dit que 
C'est un breve edictum qui contient deux groupes de disposi- 
tions.” But later he adds, * Done, les deux parties sont, en 
réalité, trois, mais la troisième partie est non scripta: elle parait 
ne contenir que la disposition que, pour ce qui reste, on suivra 
les principes des édits urbains." 5 


? A, H. J. Greenidge, The Legal Procedure of Cicero's Time (Oxford, 
1901), pp. 120 f., at pp. 121, 122, and 128. 

°F, F. Abbott and A. C. Johnson, Municipal Administration in the 
Roman Empire (Princeton, 1926), p. 51. 

* H. F. Jolowiez, Historical Introduction to the Study of Roman Law 
(Cambridge, 1932), p. 99. 

5 W. W. Buckland, “I? ‘Edictum Provinciale’, Revue Historique 
de Droit Frangais et Étranger, 4th series, XIII (1934), pp. 81 f., at 
pp. 81 and 82. On p. 84 he states, “La troisième partie n'est que la 
disposition que l'on suivra les édits romains, les régles judiciaires pour 
les Grees se trouvant dans la premiére partie"; on p. 89 he says of 
the third “section,” “cette partie ne consiste qu'en une phrase." See 
also Gerhard Wesenberg's treatment in E.-E. XXIII, 1, s.v. “ Pro- 
vincia," cols, 1005 ff. Emilio Costa, Cicerone Gureconsulto (2nd ed., 
Bologna, 1927), adduces the passage to illustrate recourse to the city 
edicts in the issuing of provincial decrees, but does not diseuss its 
bearing on Cicero's innovations in his edictal material (I, p. 38, n. 5). 
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On grounds of general probability one cannot but wonder why 
Cicero bothered to compose this “ third section” if it could be 
dispensed with so simply and effectively, and why, having once 
composed it, he did not write it into his text. Closer examina- 
tion of his actual words casts further doubt on such explanations 
of the status and content of this supposed “ section,” for Cicero 
plainly says that he did not write the law in question in his 
finished edict but substituted for it a simple declaration of 
intended conformity to the city edicts in the corresponding 
sphere of his jurisdiction. This declaration is obviously neither 
the actual content of the third genus nor a résumé of it, but an 
assurance that legal rights identical to those it contained would 
be made available by the alternative procedure of direct refer- 
ence to the city edicts in the issuing of judicial decrees.* There- 
fore, it cannot be correct to suppose that Cicero’s edict included 
this “third section ” either actually or potentially. Nor, indeed, 
can it be correct to suppose that Cicero composed this supposed 
“section” at all, in the sense of compiling his own partly or 
wholly original text, if it so exactly reproduced parts of the 
edicta urbana that simple reference to the latter afforded 
equivalent guarantees at law. Thus it cannot be maintained 
that Cicero is here describing his edict as containing three 
“ portions ” or “ sections.” 

As a first step toward a more reasonable interpretation, we 
may draw from the passage the safe inference that Cicero 
decided, during his work of composition, not to incorporate 


He omits it altogether in his treatment of Greek philosophical influence 
on Cicero’s work (I, pp. 15 ff., esp. p. 25). 

$ Of. Verr., Actio Secunda, I, 112, for this practice of referring to the 
urban edicts in the issuing of decrees by a governor. Here Verres is 
said to have planned to use the edict of the urban praetor for reference 
while governor of Sicily, but we cannot tell from the vague voluisti 
whether he made any formal promise corresponding to that of Cicero. 
Greenidge again misinterprets Cicero here, in supposing that he actually 
eompiled a body of “ unwritten law, the outline of which was suggested 
by the edicta of the praetor urbanus at Rome" (op. cit. p. 122; cf. 
p. 128 for a similar statement). He even claims on p. 122 that Cicero's 
procedure violated the spirit of the Lex Cornelia (for which see Asconius 
on Pro Cornelio, 52. [p. 59 of A. C. Clark’s text], and Dio, XXXVI, 40). 
But there was no "composition" involved; Cicero simply promised to 
observe the standard civil law, as set forth in the edicta urbana, while 
issuing judicial decrees. 
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into his own text some of the material which he found in his 
models. Surely, his reference to the shortness of his edict, which 
must be comparative, together with his reference to a definite 
unwritten genus as tertium genus de reliquo iure dicundo, 
implies that this body of edictal law, which Cicero kept out of 
his edict, was usually written out in provincial edicts, or at 
least those consulted by Cicero as models.” Since he comments 
on the brevity of his edict and ascribes this directly to his use 
of two genera (breve autem edictum est propter hanc meam 
diaipeow, quod duobus generibus edicendum putavi), the implica- 
tion is that the normal edict was longer, did not include only 
these two genera, and hence contained the third one written out 
in full. 

Moreover, the specialized vocabulary of the passage indicates 
that Cicero is here describing, not the actual divisions of his 
written text, but the method employed to effect this cut in his 
edictal material. The words Siaipeots and genus belong to the 
terminology of the Greek dialectical method, i.e. the analysis 
into genera and species with the study of their governing prin- 
ciples. This method Cicero had doubtless learned during his 
tirocinium fori under the Scaevolae, since Q. Mucius Scaevola 
had made an important innovation by the application of the 
system in order to classify the Roman law. Cicero is thus here 
describing to Atticus an experiment which he made with his 
former teacher’s methods to discover a way of cutting unneces- 
sary bulk from his written text, and not the structure of his 
edict.® 


* For the provincial edicts consulted by Cicero, see Ad Att., VI, 1, 15; 
V, 8, 2 (with the note on p. 14 of the Tyrrell-Purser edition, III?, for 
the textual crux); Ad Fam., III, 8, 4; ef. Ad Fam., VIII, 1, 1; we 
cannot tell if the edicta here described as forwarded by Caelius were 
provincial edicts copied from archives (cf. Gellius, XI, 17, for the 
preservation of ediets), drafts by contemporary governors, copies of the 
current praetorian edicts, or edicta repentina of political interest issued 
by city magistrates. Some of this material reached Cicero when his 
edict was completed (he composed it before leaving Rome, Ad Fam., 
III, 8, 4), but he was prepared to revise details up to the last moment 
(Ad Fam., ibid.; Ad Att., V, 4, 3). 

8 For the large size of the edictum urbanum see Riccobono, Fontes 
Iuris Romani Antejustiniani (9nd ed., Florence, 1941), I, pp. 335-89; 
ef. De Leg., I, 5, 17, with II, 23, 59. See F. Schulz, History of Roman 
Legal Science (Oxford, 1953), pp. 62 ff., for the introduction of the 
dialeetieal method into Roman jurisprudence and the important role 
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The proof of this does not lie solely in Cicero’s choice of 
vocabulary, and its inappropriateness for a description of 
“ chapters,” “sections,” or “parts.” It should also be noticed 
that he attributes the brevity of his edict directly to hanc meam 
Siafpeow, whereas he could hardly have offered the mere division 
of his text into three “chapters” as an adequate explanation 
of its unusual length. It would surely have been absurd for him 
to claim that his edict was short because of his decision to divide 
his material into three chapters instead of some other number.? 
Rather, his close relation of his datpeors to the pruning of his 
text suggests that it constitutes part of a method for discovering 
redundancy. 

Moreover, not only is Cicero’s twofold (or threefold) division 
too crude to be a chapter division worthy of description to 
Atticus, and the phrase de reliquo tiure dicundo hardly appro- 
priate for a chapter heading, but this division would also be 
very strange as a format for the complete text of any provincial 
edict. For the division of the Roman civil law between the second 
and third genera as Cicero describes them only makes sense if 


of Q. Mucius Scaevola. For Cicero’s legal studies under Q. Mucius 
Q. f. Scaevola the Augur, then under Q. Mucius P. f. Scaevola the 
Pontifex, see De Amic., I, 1; Brutus, 306; De Leg., I, 13; cf. Ad Att., 
IV, 16, 3; note from these last two references that Atticus was well 
acquainted with Scaevola, and so might be expected to understand 
Cicero's terminology and method; cf. also Digest, I, 2, 2, 42Íf. for 
Scaevola the Pontifex as a teacher. Examples of the latter's use of the 
method may be found in Gaius, I, 188; Digest, I, 2, 2, 41; XLI, 2, 3, 
23; L, 17, 73. See further B. Kübler, R.-E., XVI, 1, cols. 442 ff. Note 
that the edict of Scaevola the Pontifex was Cicero's main model (Ad 
Att, VI, 1, 15). For Cicero's familiarity with the dialectical method 
in the study of law and his own plans for its use, see De Orat., I, 190; 
Brutus, 162 ff. Of. Costa, op. cit., I, p. 25; Schulz, op. cit., p. 69. Schulz 
(op. cit., note 7 to p. 68) quotes the first sentence of the passage under 
examination to attest Cicero's acquaintance with the dialectical method, 
but offers no inference as to the purpose or product of the particular 
application here described. 

? So Greenidge, op. cit., p. 120, who states, “ Cicero begins by remark- 
ing on the brevity of his edict, a brevity due to his recognition of a 
leading principle that an edict should fall into two divisions.” Greenidge 
apparently felt the awkwardness since he later adds the inconsistent 
comment, “It is the absence of specification in the latter department 
that no doubt led mainly to the brevity which he admires, although the 
amount of local jurisdiction which he permitted must have contributed 
not a little to the shortening of his edictal work." 
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planned with the omission of the third genus in mind. As W. W. 
Buckland has shown, Cicero placed in his second genus all the 
law to which reference was made as part of the procedure of 
litigation. This body of law had to appear in the written text to 
support the use of the phrase ez edicto in the appropriate legal 
procedures, the phrase having become a regular part of the 
required verbal formulae. Therefore, Cicero would have reason 
to collect this law for inclusion, grouping it together in his 
description, if he intended to omit the remaining civil law. If, 
however, his edict was to contain all the civil law in full, there 
would be no point in collecting this particular law into a special 
“ section.” 2° 

I submit, therefore, that in this crucial passage Cicero is 
describing, not the framework of his edict, nor his composition 
of three “sections” for it, but his method of selecting material 
from his models for written inclusion together with his own 
innovations. The main result of this classificatory method was 
that Cicero discerned a category of law which did not require 
such inclusion in order to be effective or meet any procedural 
requirements. Faced with the task of drafting his edict, he classi- 
fied the material found in his models in the way he had learned 
from Seaevola, in order to decide how much of it need be incor- 
porated in his own version. The administrative law, which he 
assigned to his first genus, formed a natural category distinct 
from the Roman civil law. This, as he saw, could not take effect 
unless published in the edict, since it was neither invariable 
from year to year like the civil law content nor matched to any 
extent in other concurrently available law.'* The civil law could, 


10 W, W. Buckland, op. cit., pp. 83-4. See esp. Pro Quinctio, 25, 30, 
84 for this procedural requirement. So far as the order of the 
Republican city edict can be reconstructed, the items of Cicero's second 
genus were not collected in the text; see Riccobono, op. cit. I, pp. 
362 ff., 373 ff.; Otto Lenel, Das Edictum Perpetuum (3rd ed., Leipzig, 
1927), Tit. XV, 65 ff.; Tit. XXV, 142-XXVII, 173; Tit. XXXVIII, 202- 
XXXIX, 217; Tit. XLIIT, 227-233. 

?* See W. W. Buckland, op. cit., pp. 81-7, for the nature of the law 
contained in Cicero's three genera. For divergencies in the administra- 
tive law of genus one between the edicts issued in different provinces, 
and even by successive governors of one province, see Ad Att., VI, 1, 2 
and 15; Ad Fam., II, 13, 2; III, 8, 4. The contents of the lea provinciae 
and of an edict might partially coincide, but only if a governor saw 
fit to copy some provision of the lew into his edict (e.g. Verr., Actio 
Secunda, II, 90). Obviously a lew provinciae could not function as a 
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however, be subdivided into the two classes of (i) law which 
required written inclusion for procedural convenience (his second 
genus) and (ii) the rest of the civil law which did not (his third 
genus, hence the negative designation). The problem of how to 
render the omitted law effective in his province was solved, as 
we have seen, by Cicero’s formal assurance that the edicta urbana 
would be held to apply. The novelty, therefore, of which he 
informs Atticus in the passage under examination lies not in 
the substantive law of his edict nor in its arrangement, but 
in the shortness of the text and the method of classification used 
to effect this. Furthermore, this classification does not neces- 
: sarily bear any relation to the layout and chapter division of the 
text, and may represent only a mental process preliminary to 
actual composition. 

The correct explanation of the troublesome phrase &ypadov 
reliqui is now apparent. This phrase, it is true, does not refer 
simply to the cutting of unwanted material but implies rather 
that the law in question is to remain operative though not in- 
corporated in the text of the edict.1* But in referring to his 
third genus, Cicero, as I have contended, designates a category 
of law which was usually included in the provincial edict and 
which he classified as unnecessary for his version. He is speci- 
fying law in his models and not any part of his own product. 
Hence there can be no question of a reference to any “ unwritten 
section ” of Cicero’s edict, somehow held in abeyance or kept 
mysteriously operative. Rather, Cicero must mean that his decla- 
ration of conformity to the edicta urbana will ensure the appli- 
cation of this law in his jurisdiction, since these edicts contained 
it in full. His meaning may therefore be paraphrased as follows: 
* T decided not to incorporate this category of law into my text 
from that of my models, but instead to give it effect by a 
declaration that I intended to apply it as found in the city edicts.” 
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substitute for an edict, since it treated long-term administrative ar- 
rangements only, and not matters requiring annual reappraisal (see 
e.g. Pliny, Letters, X, 79, 80, 112, 114, 115; Verr. Actio Secunda, 
IT, 32-44; 59; 60; 90; ITI, 38). 

12 The word &ypagos also contains an Aristotelian connotation, being 
used of “unwritten law” which is operative though contained in no 
code, as e g, in E. N., 1162 b 22; 1180b 1; Rhet. 1368b9; 1373b 5, 
1374 a 19, 1376 a 35. Cf. Costa, op. cit., I, pp. 16 ff. 
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Themistocles, 2. 


Plutarch opens chapter two of his Life of Themistocles with 
the statement that while still a pais Themistocles revealed that 
he was impulsive and, in addition, gifted with a native intel- 
ligence and resolved to accomplish great things in public life 
(rū niv pice ovverós, rij 8€ rpoaipéce peyaXompáypv. Kal wodutixés). 
His behavior is then compared with that of his fellow paides 
(2, 1-2) : while they were at play, he practiced forensic speeches. 
This prompted his teacher to say repeatedly, “My boy (mai), 
you are destined for greatness, to be a great blessing or a great 
evil.” There follows immediately a description of Themistocles’ 
attitude toward his studies (2, 3): 


érel kal Tov radetcewy Tàs uiv jÜomowUs 1) mpds jüovjv Twa kal 
Xápw éXevÜéptov orovdalopévas ókvgpós kal dwpoÜUjues éeuávÜave, 
tov & eis oóveow 1) mpà£w Aeyouévov 95Aos Fv Vrepopüv map 
jJuklav ós r pioa moreuv. (2, 4) dev dorepov èv rais édev- 
Geptors kal dorelais Aeyopevars SiarpiBais. . . . 

All the best MSS read trepopsv in the second clause of 2, 3.1 
bmepepóv, however, the conjecture of the great Danish scholar 
Madvig, is preferred by Lindskog in his more or less definitive 
Teubner edition (1914), by Ziegler in his two recent Teubner 
editions (1957 and 1960), and by Flaceliére and Juneaux in 
their Budé edition (1961). Madvig, confining his attention to 
the single sentence comprising 2,3, had explained the ody pre- 
fixed to b$repopóv in some inferior MSS (which are ignored by 
the Teubner and Budé editors of this century) as an interpo- 
lation attempting to correct the initial corruption of bwepepóv to 
brepopóv. I shall attempt to justify the retention of bwepopóv.? 


* S and the group designated by Teubner T and Budé T. This is the 
only MS reading listed in either the Teubner or Budé apparatus. 

? Adversaria Critica, I (Copenhagen, 1871), p. 88. - 

*R. Hercher, “Zu Plutarchs Themistokles? Hermes, XIII (1878), 
pp. 303-4, unaware of Madvig’s remarks but employing a similar logic, 
also proposed trepepdv. Karl Fuhr in his revision of Sintenis’ anno- 
tated edition {Themistokles und Periklest [ Berlin, 1880]) attributed the 
conjecture to Hercher (p. 141 of the “ Kritischer Anhang”) and used 
it in his text. H. A. Holden in the apparatus of his annotated edition 
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Aeyopgévov will be taken as a feminine with an understood 
waideóceov (so Flaceliére's Budé translation). The construction 
has a parallel in 2, 4, Aeyopévev corresponding to Acyouevars, the 
understood sai8e/ceov to SiarpiBais, and the prepositional phrase 
els acveaty ù mpá£w to the adjectival phrase éAevÜepéots kal do velais.* 
The question is, therefore, did Plutarch's "Themistocles disdain 
“those studies that were reputed to develop practical intelli- 
gence ë or to prepare one for worldly affairs” (so the MSS) or 
was he devoted to them (so the Teubner and Budé editors). 

First, the only instance of the conjectured verb listed in 
either the Thesaurus or Liddell and Scott’s lexicon is trepypdaOn 
in Aelian, V.H., XII,1 (p. 120, 13 of Hercher’s Teubner 
edition). And from this aorist Liddell and Scott infer as the 
present taepépaya: rather than tmepepdw. On the other hand 
trepopdw is a common verb, used by Plutarch with the genitive 
in Conv. sept. sap., 3, 148 B.? 

Secondly, the overall sense of chapter two is strongly against 
the conjecture. After the initial references (2, 1-3) to Themisto- 
cles’ innate synesis and to his confidence in this quality, Plutarch 
points out (2, 5-7) that only after he had begun his public career 
(28 wodtrevdpevos) did "Themistocles seek the guidance of a 
political mentor. Previously in the first undertakings of his 
neotés he was erratic and unstable, dre 77 pice kab’ abri» xpópevos. 
Without reflection and paideia his physis was absolutely unre- 
liable, “as Themistocles himself later (torepov) admitted when 


(Plutarch’s Life of Themistocles  [London, 1892]) assigned it to 
Madvig but rejected it as a “needless correction." Holden, however, 
failed to argue the point, and his verdict has gone largely unheeded. 
All the nineteenth century texts are now antiquated, as is that of 
Bernadotte Perrin (Loeb, 1914), who retains imepopóv. 

* Cf. Caes., 20,9 (riv Xeyouérmy brép divauey uáx*qv) and Alex., 5,8 
(rv Aeyoueryy diUrmOV 8ewórsyra). The dagger affixed by Ziegler (but 
not Lindskog) to Aeyouévwy seems unnecessary. Even if it is taken 
as a neuter with Blass (Themistokles und Perikles? [Leipzig, 1883]), 
Holden (above, note 3), and Perrin (Loeb translation), ta legomena still 
constitute an aspect of Themistocles’ paideia. 

"For the meaning and function of synesis in the Themistocles see my 
article, “The Character of Plutarch’s Themistocles," T. A. P.A., XCII 
(1961), pp. 326-39. 

° bmepopáe occurs also in Rom., 14,2, Luc., 14,4, Nic. 10,3; 18,11, 
Comp. Nic. Orass., 5,8, Phoc., 20,5, Ant., 40,9, Pomp., 54, 2, Mor. 
59 D, 820 F. 
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he claimed that the wildest colts make the best horses provided 
they receive the proper paideia and training.” Thus one of the 
key points of chapter two is that Themistocles relied exclusively 
on his untutored, native synesis throughout his boyhood and 
even into his youth and that only later did he resort to paideia. 
To introduce a conjecture that makes Plutarch say that as a boy 
Themistocles exhibited his confidence in his physis by his devo- 
tion to that aspect of his paideia which dealt with synesis is to 
introduce an at least apparent inconsistency that demands 
explanation. 

Finally the MSS furnish a statement in harmony with the 
rest of the chapter. The young Themistocles had an exaggerated 
and unrealistie trust in his untrained practical intelligence, and 
correspondingly he showed for studies of practical value an open 
disdain unusual for a boy (wap’ jjuxíav). The uéy .. . Bé in 2,3 
does not imply a positive attitude in the second clause to balance 
the negative attitude of the first any more than such a relation- 
ship is implied by the uév ... 8€ in 2, 1. It instead contrasts the 
two types of studies and, secondarily, the nature of Themisto- 
cles’ negative attitude toward each. His crude boast of later 
years (2,4) that, though he could not play a musical instru- 
ment, he had the ability to transform a small, insignificant 
polis into one that is great and famous is a reflection of his 
earlier, unbounded confidence in his own synesis, which had 
produced such contempt for practical paideia." 


Nicias, 2, 6 


Tò 8 èv rH roAtrela Yoodets Kat xpos ros cvkodávras eibopi- 
Bnrov abro? [Nicias] kai Syporidy eddne kal Oóvaguy od puxpay 
àm’ ebvoias roU Sypou mapéxety TË Ocütéva, robs brepopõvras (M: 

f UA 8 » sè x 8 8 $ - ^ - N 
TapovTas ), abfey 8& robs Sedidras. rois yap moAAois rudi] 
peylorn mapa tov peldvev tò p xaradpoveicba. 


Madvig, writing before the collation of M and unaware that 
brepopüvras (editio Aldina) had MS authority, proposed that 
vapóvras, Which is obviously unsatisfactory, was a corruption of 


"My concern in this paper is, of course, with the Plutarchean, not 
the historical, Themistocles. 

The Teubner texts of this century are based exclusively on UMA 
for this portion of the Nicias. The Budé edition of this Life has not 
yet appeared. 
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Üappoivras. The conjecture is supported by Plutarch’s previous 
remark (2,5) that Nicias was àfapo3s kai SiccAms and has been 
accepted in the Teubner texts of Lindskog-Ziegler (1914) and 
of Ziegler (1959) despite their respect for M. at this point in 
ihe Nicias.'? 

It makes perfectly good sense, however, for Plutarch to say 
that Nicias’ timidity and nervousness were apparently a source of 
popularity “since the people fear those who disdain them and 
exalt those who fear them." * The object of Sediévor stands in 
antithetical relation to 70 py karadpoveécÜa, and the frequent 
association of bmepopíe and xeraópovéo by Plutarch indicates 
that he might well have chosen trepopdévras for this function: 
Nic., 10, 8 (bmepeópov kal kareppdvow), Nic., 18,11 (brepopãoĝa 
Kai Karadpoveicbar), Comp. Nic. Crass., 5,9 (6 piv pndevs rõv 
årò pavrikys Katappovoy, 6 8& wdvra Vrepopóv), Pomp., 54, 2 
(twrepopay . . . kai xatadpoveiv), Mor., 148 B (érus pij karadpovetv 
Soxoly unè bwepopàv).? The antithetical pair b$repopüvras—ruuj 
too forms a likely Plutarchean combination. There is a synono- 
mous relation among tò xaradpoveiy, trepoia, and rò pdtv 
érawely pnSt tysav in Mor., 44 B; between tepdwperac and &risáoet 
in Mor., 820 F; and between dripia and trepopia in Mor., 59 E. 
Also an antithetical one between trepoyia and muy Kal iño- 
dpoveiobar in Mor., 816 C. 

HUBERT MARTIN, JR. 
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° Adversaria Critica, I (Copenhagen, 1871), p. 592. 

10 See the discussions of M in the praefationes to their editions of 
Teubner I, 1 (1914, 1957, 1960). 

114, A. Holden (Plutarch’s Life of Nicias [Cambridge, 1887]) and 
Bernadotte Perrin (Loeb, 1916) also retain $mepopórras in their now 
outdated texts. 

12 Of, Phoo., 20,5 (vrepopGvros kal Srepppovoiyros), Lue., 14,4 (úrep- 
edpa kal oük éppéyrifey), and Mor. 60 F (yordwy daepppovodvras Ù wpós 
yvraikas abr» ÜmepomTiukGs Éxovras). 
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Viro Anwronio Smago. Galla Placidia e la trasformazione politica 
dell Occidente. Louvain, 1961. Pp. xxv + 566. (Université de 
Louvain, Recueil de Travaux d'Histoire et de Philologie, 4e 
série, fase. 25.) 


This book is a political and social history of the Western Roman 
Empire from the death of Stilieho to that of Valentinian III (408- 
455). The author disclaims any intention of writing a biography of 
Galla Placidia, a task which would be impractical because of the 
scarcity of sources, but wishes to describe the conflict raging during 
the period under consideration between the government at Ravenna 
on the one hand (the “ center ”) and what he calls the “ periphery,” 
represented principally by barbarian invaders, large land-holders, 
and bishops. The name of Galla Placidia appears on the title page 
of the volume because, in Sirago’s view, she was the heart and soul 
of the center’s stubborn struggle against the forces of the periphery. 
She played her key role first as the sister of the Emperor Honorius 
and wife of his principal minister and eventual colleague, Con- 
stantius, later as the regent for her son, Valentinian ITI. From her 
position at the center of government, and even during her periods 
of absence from Ravenna, first in the Visigothie camp of Alarie and 
Athaulf, later in Constantinople, she witnessed and in some cases 
initiated “the political transformation of the West,” a historical 
process which forms the principal theme of Sirago’s book. Maz- 
zarino, whose influence makes itself strongly felt in every part of 
Sirago’s book, characterized the political structure of the Empire in 
the fourth century as a pyramid with the Emperor at the top. 
According to Sirago, the proper metaphor for power relationships 
during the first half of the fifth century is the mosaic rather than 
the pyramid. The person of the Emperor has become a symbol, and 
fragments of political power are now held by large landowners, 
bishops, and barbarian chieftains. At the same time the first half 
of the fifth century witnesses vast social changes: the concentration 
of power and wealth in a few hands, an exodus from the cities and 
a corresponding influx of refugees into the countryside (this last 
point is made against Mazzarino), a drastic decrease in the number 
of free peasants, and the Romanization of the peasant populations 
in the Western provinces. Finally during the first half of the fifth 
century the court carries on its struggle against the centrifugal 
forces in close alliance with the Papacy, which has by now become 
an exponent of Roman traditions. 

These central theses, first formulated in the prefatory material and 
repeated in the section of conclusions, are developed in a series of 
chapters (and appendices) which are partly narrative, partly ana- 
lytical. A long introductory section surveys the historical sources 
and concludes with a brilliant and original discussion of historio- 
graphieal trends. The first three chapters tell the story of Italy from 
the revolt against Stilicho to the Visigoths’ departure from Gaul 
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(408-411). Sirago shows that the conspiracy against Stilicho, 
engineered by members of the civilian bureaucracy and supported, 
as he thinks, by both Honorius and Galla Placidia, resulted in a 
weakening of imperial power already badly hurt by Stilicho’s 
reliance on army and Senate. In Alarie he sees a tragic figure whose 
policy of fitting his Gothic warriors into the framework of the 
Roman Empire was frustrated by Honorius’ procrastinations and 
who was consequently forced to play the unwanted role of Italy’s 
despoiler. His suecessor, Athaulf, at the beginning of his career, 
planned to found a universal empire of the Goths with himself as 
a second (and Gothic) Augustus, but became converted, first under 
Alarie’s tutelage and later under the influence of his wife, Galla 
Placidia, into an admirer of Roman legality and a continuator of 
Alarie’s program. Sirago plausibly interprets Jordanes’ information 
that Athaulf married Galla Placidia at Forum Livii (Iuli = Forli), 
rather than at Narbonne as all other sources say, to mean that 
negotiations between Ravenna and Athaulf on the subject of Galla 
Placidia took place while the Visigoths were staying at Forli and 
that Honorius agreed to an unofficial betrothal, on condition that 
Athaulf leave Italy and fight the Germanie invaders of Gaul. 
Chapters IV to VI focus on the Western provinces and narrate the 
Visigothie wars in Gaul and Spain. Athaulf’s arrival in Gaul coin- 
cided with the elimination of the usurper, Constantine ITI, who at 
the heyday of his power had controlled Britain, Gaul, and Spain, 
but was defeated by the magister utriusque militiae, Constantius. 
According to Sirago, the good relations established at Forli between 
Honorius and Athaulf deteriorated with the return of Constantius 
to Ravenna, so that Athaulf in Gaul had to fight not only against 
the Germanic invaders, but also against the supporters of the govern- 
ment at Ravenna. Chapters VII and VIII describe the triumph of 
what Sirago considers Galla Placidia’s political program. She re- 
turned from Spain to Ravenna towards the middle of 416 and at 
the beginning of the next year married Constantius. Her second 
wedding was followed by a re-orientation of governmental policy. 
With regard to the Germanie tribes willing to collaborate with 
Ravenna the government abandoned the previous policy of pro- 
crastination and hesitation and substituted for it a program of 
alliances, coupled with firmness towards hostile barbarian peoples. 
Simultaneously, the government strongly supported the Papacy in 
its successful efforts to centralize the Church and root out Pelagian- 
ism. Finally Galla Placidia succeeded in having her son, Valentinian, 
designated as successor to Honorius and after her quarrel with her 
brother, her exile to Constantinople, and Honorius’ death, in having 
herself set up at Ravenna by Eastern armies as the regent for her 
son. The next three chapters (IX-XI) deal with the crucial years 
of her regency to the beginning of Aetius’ supremacy in Italy and 
the West (425-434). During these years the government at Ravenna 
works in the closest harmony with the Church, whose power grows 
as that of the court declines. The regent is under constant pressure 
from the rulers at Byzantium who had made it possible for her to 
regain power in the West and who now impose on her a number of 
military advisors, among them the magister utriusque militiae, Felix, 
and the magister equitum per Gallias, Aetius. These two men 
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administer the affairs of Gaul and Africa in a manner often contrary 
to the wishes of Galla Placidia. The Visigoths in Aquitania make 
themselves practically independent of the government at Ravenna, 
and the Vandals land in Mauretania. Chapter X describes the 
progress of Vandal expansion in North Africa, as well as their 
threat to Sicily and Italy, and discusses the problem of Italy’s grain 
supply after the loss of the African provinces. Chapter XI deals 
with the reception of the Codex Theodosianus in the West and with 
the fateful quarrel between Valentinian IIT and his sister, Honoria, 
which produced the Hunnie attack against Gaul (450/1). The soul 
of the Western Empire’s defense against the Huns was Aetius, and 
so Chapter XII considers the period of his predominance in Gaul 
(484-454). Aetius had spent much of his youth as a hostage in the 
camps of Visigoths and Huns and thus was thoroughly familiar with 
their aims and practices. He sympathized with their desire to settle 
within the boundaries of the Roman Empire but was determined to 
hold them to their pacts and alliances with the government and to 
use their manpower for the defense of the provinces. Consequently, 
in his wars against Burgundians and Visigoths in Gaul and against 
the Suevi in Spain, he attempted to convert Rome’s enemies into 
friends. The Empire reaped the reward of Aetius’ understanding 
policy in the dark days of Attila's invasion of Gaul. Franks, 
Burgundians, Alans, and Visigoths answered his appeal for aid, and 
the Visigoths participated decisively in the great battle at the 
“Mauriac place.” Attila's abortive invasion of Italy in 452, how- 
ever, dealt a heavy blow to Aetius’ position. Italian landowners and 
clergy formed a conspiracy against the great general. In the end 
he was slain by the Emperor Valentinian, a crime which did 
irreparable harm to the prestige of the monarchy and led directly 
to Valentinian’s murder in the next year (455). The last three 
chapters (XIII-XV), among the best in this excellent and important 
book, are analytical and deal explicitly with the main theme of the 
work: the political transformation of the West. In the course of 
the struggles between government and barbarians, as a consequence 
of the fiscal oppression, the perpetual demands for recruits and 
the frequent inability of the government to maintain law and order, 
the peasant population was often driven to adopt extreme measures. 
The most revolutionary peasants organized and armed themselves to 
fight for their interests. Sirago studies in detail the history of the 
Bacaudae from their first appearance in Gaul in the late third 
century. In a remarkable section he shows that the Bacaudae move- 
ment found its literary reflection in Salvianus of Marseilles’ De 
Gubernatione Dei written during the heyday of the Bacaudae (440- 
454) ; in fact, Sirago calls Salvianus “a Bacauda in spirit.” As the 
rise of the Bacaudae weakened the central government, so in a 
different way the government lost part of its powers to the bishops 
in the first half of the fifth century. The bishops, normally elected 
by the rank and file of the population, were sensitive to the needs 
of the Poor and aided them generously in emergencies. The govern- 
ment itself felt compelled to strengthen the bishop’s regional 
authority and to seek their collaboration. The bishop became par- 
ticularly important when his diocese was attacked by barbarians. 
Thus St, Augustine, in one of his letters, discussed fully and in 
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general terms the duties of the bishop in times of invasion. The 
result of Sirago’s enquiry is that governmental authority in the West 
was not overthrown by the barbarians, but fragmented by the 
bishops before the barbarians arrived. To have a chance to build 
permanent political structures, pagan or Arian barbarians had to 
come to terms with the bishops and to accept their religion; other- 
wise they were doomed to extinction. “In sum, the new real power 
is that of the bishops, and it is this power which is the starting 
point for an understanding of all later history . . . down to the 
Communes" (p. 421). Yet, while in the fifth century the power 
of the central government declines and the “ periphery ” is strength- 
ened, there is one central organ that suceeeds in increasing its 
authority in the ancient world: the Papacy. The christological 
controversies of the early fifth century end in a victory for the 
Papacy, as the Council of Chaleedon (451) accepts the tomus of 
Pope Leo: “Peter has spoken through the mouth of Leo.” In a 
chapter of conclusions Sirago summarizes the contributions of Galla 
Placidia to “the political transformation of the West.” She sup- 
ported the growth of papal power. Furthermore, she exercised a 
profound influence on her two husbands and thus initiated the 
Romanization of the Germanic tribes (p. 455). 

Sirago’s book ends with six important appendices, most of them 
evaluations of Mazzarino’s work and its conclusions. They deal with 
the following subjects: the contorniati, the date of Vegetius’ 
Epitoma rei militaris, the decrease in the population of Rome during 
the first decade of the fifth century, the date of Commodianus’ 
poems, the Roman navy in the fifth century, and the problem of 
the Laeti. 

Sirago’s book is brilliantly written. It abounds in historical 
insights of all kinds, only some of which could be mentioned above, 
Moreover, his deseription and analysis of the struggle between 
center and periphery, as well as of the political transformation of 
the West, represents an original and illuminating point of view and 
throws new light on the developments of the early fifth century. It 
may be questioned, however, whether in his effort to do justice to 
the center, that is to the various personalities at the court and 
particularly to Galla Placidia, he has not gone beyond the evidence. 
This is the kind of criticism that can often be levelled against 
biographers who tend to attribute to their hero or heroine most of 
the events and developments of the period in question. Sirago’s 
work, though not a biography, is vulnerable on the same count. 
In his opinion the policy of the civilian conspirators against 
Stilicho was approved and supported by Honorius (pp. 43, 48, 60-2) 
and even by Galla Placidia (pp. 84-9). It was, at least in part, 
Galla Plaeidia who converted her first husband, Athaulf, to the 
notion of ineuleating in his Goths a respect for Roman Law (p. 122). 
During the negotiations at Forlì Athaulf agreed to leave Italy in 
return, so Sirago thinks, for Honorius! approval of his betrothal to 
Galla Plaeidia (pp. 127-9). When the news of the pact of Forli 
reached Constantius in Gaul, he returned immediately to Ravenna, 
although a new usurpation had occurred on the Rhine, because he 
too had hopes and perhaps a promise that he might marry the 
princess (pp. 151f.). For several years Galla Placidia rejected 
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Athaulf’s advances, but when he was seriously wounded at the siege 
of Marseilles, she was at long last deeply moved by his steadfastness, 
agreed to the wedding, and even facilitated the Visigothic entry into 
Narbonne where the wedding was celebrated (pp. 159 f£). The 
friendly poliey towards Visigoths and other Germans pursued by 
Honorius and Constantius is explained by the supposition that the 
prineess made such a shift of poliey a eondition of her agreement 
to her second marriage to Constantius (p. 201). Furthermore, always 
according to Sirago, Galla Placidia played a key role at the court 
from the date of her second marriage to her banishment (417-423). 
She used her influence over Honorius and Constantius to secure 
the imperial suecession for her son, Valentinian (p. 202) and to 
direct governmental policy in religious matters (pp. 203 £.), notably 
during the Pelagian controversy (pp. 228 ff.). Her exile by Honorius 
was connected with her Visigothie sympathies (p. 236). 

These theses and explanations of Sirago’s are as difficult to prove 
as they are to disprove and range from the possible or even plausible 
to the fanciful. Thus it may well be that Honorius and Galla 
Placidia aided and abetted the conspiracy against Stilieho, but the 
evidenee is also eompatible with the view that their hands were 
forced by the conspirators and the Senate respectively. Likewise 
Galla Plaeidia may have played an important role in Athaulf's 
Romanization and in his decision to leave for Gaul, but it is also 
conceivable that both developments were caused by the historical 
situation rather than by personal influences. Constantius’ return 
from Gaul to Italy may have been prompted by many reasons apart 
from an intention on his part to marry Galla Placidia. There is 
not a shred of evidence that she facilitated the entry of the Visigoths 
into Narbonne, but it is true that she had at least some degree of 
influence on the religious policies of the government between 417 
and 423, 

Sirago’s tendency to attribute to Galla Placidia a decisive role in 
the direction of affairs leads to even greater difficulties in his account 
of events after the death of Honorius (423). He is probably right 
in assuming that in the negotiations at Constantinople, which resulted 
in the Eastern decision to recognize Valentinian ITI, Galla Placidia 
played a key role (p. 248). Yet he himself emphasizes correctly that 
she and her son were restored to power in the West by Byzantine 
armies and officials and that, consequently, her power was severely 
limited by her obligations to her Byzantine sponsors (ef. pp. 254, 
265 ff., 275, 277, 339, etc.). In spite of his awareness of the central 
government's weakness, Sirago continues to credit Galla Placidia 
with all the actions for which the sources do not specifically exclude 
a connection with the Empress. The Visigoths in their attack upon 
Arles (424) acted with the approval of Galla Placidia (pp. 248, 
270). The principle proclaimed in 429 in one of Valentinian’s laws 
that “the prince should declare himself bound by the laws " reminds 
Sirago of Athaulf’s conversion to Roman iegality and is for this 
reason attributed to Galla Placidia (p. 319). Ravenna’s strategy 
of surrounding Aetius with advisors devoted to the dynasty was 
Galla Placidia’s brainchild (p. 341). Most important, Sirago suggests 
that the Romanization of the Visigoths was Galla Placidia’s his- 
torical achievement and that she may therefore be considered “ the 
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true first great educator of the barbarians” (p. 455). In all these 
instances the role of Galla Placidia is hypothetical and unsupported 
by evidence, and the actions attributed by Sirago to Galla Placidia 
may in reality have been due to other persons or to impersonal 
causes. Indeed it may be argued that the romantie figure of Galla 
Placidia was too frail and unsubstantial an agent to set in motion 
the momentous developments which Sirago aptly calls “ the political 
transformation of the West” and that to a large degree she was 
moved and pushed by impersonal forces rather than being herself 
the prime mover. It remains Sirago’s great merit, however, to have 
re-examined and analyzed the historical foundations of medieval 
Europe, as they were laid in the fifth century in a fresh, exciting, 
and original work of historical narrative and synthesis. 


Paun J. ALEXANDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


L. P. Wiuxinson. Golden Latin Artistry. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1963. Pp. xiii + 283. $9.00. 


When first I read the title, I wondered whatever on earth could 
“ artistry” mean, and why Wilkinson who, as befits a University 
Orator, is usually so pellucid, should have been so inexplicit this 
time in explaining what he had written about. 

Now I understand. There simply is no single word for what he 
is looking at here—which is the sound and movement and archi- 
tectonics of the Latin language, the means by which the writers 
deliberately or by chance obtained their effects. 

This book presents a study of formal elements in Latin, and 
especially in Latin poetry. Accordingly, it could not, and does not, 
talk about imagery, which is rather pleasant for a change. Neither 
does it, save incidentally, discuss content. Of course Wilkinson 
amiably agrees that form and content in the end are indissoluble 
(which says nothing about which appeals to us more in some works). 
But he is concerned here with what obviously concerned the Golden 
Latin authors and their readers a very great deal: how something 
was to be put. And I think him correct in saying that many who 
are deeply fond of the Latin authors, from “the undergraduate, 
the schoolmaster, the sixth-form boy, the civil servant on Sunday, 
the country parson on Monday " to perhaps even “ the don who has 
specialized in other departments of the classics” (ah, optimist!), 
until now have had no book to turn to when they sought enlighten- 
ment on such formal matters (I have not forgotten Norden and 
Marouzeau and Herescu, and neither has Wilkinson). 

The book has three parts, the rubrics under each of which I shall 
list. If I give no notion here of what is set forth under these rubrics, 
it is not owing to indifference but because in most cases I should not 
have known where or how to stop. Later on, however, I shall speak 
of a few disparate items and then make some general observations. 

Part I (Sounds) takes up Pronunciation, Verbal Musie, and Ex- 
pressiveness (words and techniques). Part II (Rhythms), to this 
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reviewer the most interesting section, discusses Accent (and quantity 
and ictus), Caesura, Popular verse, Lyric verse (Catullus and 
Horace), Daetylie verse (including elegiae rhythm), and finally Prose 
Rhythm, The third Part (Structure) treats Periodie Prose, Archi- 
tectonics of Verse, and Word-Patterns. 

Now for some isolated comments. Here I should add that I have 
sternly repressed in myself the desire every reader will feel: to add 
more examples; obviously Wilkinson himself is a model before us 
of such self-discipline. "up 

Much in this book will seem—nay, must inevitably be—subjective, 
and so I should like to begin by saying that the whole section on the 
touchy matter of Verbal Music, like other debatable topics farther 
on, is handled with tact and tolerance, without giving in to Bateson 
on the one hand (I might almost have said “to Dr. Johnson”) nor 
on the other to Katherine Wilson who would even write out musical 
notations for poems. Wilkinson, who is disarmingly on his guard 
against the fanciful (e.g. pp. 74 and 77), subscribes (p. 42) to 
Robert Bridges’ conclusion: “ The great indefinable complication is 
that this euphony, especially in poetry, is fused with the meaning; 
and that this fusion of sound and sense is the magic of the greatest 
poetry.” 

In the section under Expressiveness (p. 55) thank heaven for 
“Ts it fanciful to feel a break in the voice, a sobbing effect, in the 
q’s and k’s and elisions of Catullus’ final pentameter about his 
faithless friend, which to some has seemed merely a shocking in- 
stance of technical incompetence? 


quam modo qui me unum atque unicum amicum habuit.” 


Not at all fanciful! The line is not * besonders ungeschiekt ” (Kroll) 
but “perfectly natural Latin” (Goold, Phoenix, XII [1958], p. 
110). To move on, if short i as in ‘trickle’ is felt “to be imitative 
of running liquid” (p. 56), the irresistible contrast is ‘ treacle? To 
turn to Virgil’s great prophecy in the fourth Eclogue (lines 4-10), 
Wilkinson (p. 61) notes the “ten echoing o-sounds ”—indeed im- 
pressive—and sensibly concludes that the Roman tradition would be 
quite enough to account for this (ef. Cat. 1, lines 9-10, where the 
three o’s may lend some support for the 40» of line 9). When it 
comes to sesquipedalian forms (p. 63)—~the unfortunate curate’s 
“the infinitesimal love of God” is pleasant—surely Lucretius should 
have been mentioned. 

To continue with items under Expressiveness, there is a particu- 
larly informative section (pp. 74-83) on the effects of language in 
the ostensibly didactic first Georgic, 43-392; this should not be 
missed. As for other poets, Wilkinson reverently but rightly dis- 
agrees with Norden’s view that in Lucretius “the pictorial aim is 
not conspicuous” (Kenneth Falk will, I hope, elaborate this matter 
in print; see H.S.C.P., LXVI [1962], pp. 254 ff), and with 
Norden’s “ astonishing " belief that Horace was fairly abstemious in 
alliteration and expressiveness (p. 84). 

Now for Part II (Rhythms). In the first section on Accent, 
quantity, and ictus (f pulse," for Wilkinson) the basic problems 
have been set forth fairly (see also Appendix I) and I like the con- 
clusions; this may, true, be merely owing to habit or prejudice or 
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ignorance on my part. When, however, Wilkinson speaks of 
Catullus as “rightly disregarding the pedantic convention which 
bound certain metres to traditional subject-matter ” (p. 101), I am 
not entirely convinced. This view, I suspect, has been pushed too 
far, perhaps farther than Wilamowitz, pace Wheeler, would have 
entirely cared for. For example, Catullus uses Hipponax’s metre 
eight times; in six cases the poem is a lampoon of sorts (22, 37, 39, 
44, 59, and 60). In the ease of No. 8 the metre may confirm the 
feeling of a small minority (myself included) that this poem is 
partly serious and partly comic. But No. 31 is, I admit, a difficult 
one, and all that I could adduce on the other side is the weak 
suggestion that Catullus has just disgustedly left Memmius’ unpro- 
fitable service (lines 5-6). 

When, however, Wilkinson passes to the lyrics metres of Horace, 
I found myself only happily instructed by the master, whether he 
be observing Horace’s avoidance of Catullus’ metres (pp. 102-3) or 
Horace’s growing feeling that the iambic element could be an 
* encumbrance ” (p. 103) or analyzing the changes Horace made in 
the Aleaie stanza (pp. 110 ff.) or suggesting why Horace may have 
us a “particular metre for a particular kind of subject” (p. 
117). 

On pp. 118 ff. Wilkinson asks why the Roman hexameter had by 
Cicero’s time put itself into a double strait-jacket, and why “ The 
Roman pentameter eventually hastened, with almost panie aecelera- 
tion, to put itself into an even more rigid strait-jacket.” The 
explanation? Perhaps the “Pulse-Accent Theory,” guardedly ae- 
cepted by Wilkinson and clearly stated on pp. 120-1. Well, at least 
we all doubtless ean agree that poets as good as Virgil, Propertius, 
Tibullus, and Ovid “did not tie themselves up for no good reason at 
all"; beyond that, each reader will ehoose (or already has) for 
himself. Here I should not have the time, if I had the competence 
(which I do not) to weigh the pros and cons. Let me close my 
remarks on this section by noting a few other topies that ought to 
titillate: why were Catullus’ hexameters as strict and mature as 
Virgil’s but his pentameters uncouth? How do Ovid’s hexameters 
differ from Virgil’s? What exactly did Tibullus do metrically for 
the couplet? 

Part III (Structure) opens with a section on Periodic Prose, of 
which the analyses of the excerpt from Cato’s speech on behalf of 
the Rhodians (pp. 179-80), of parts of the Pro Archia (pp. 181-3), 
and of Sallust’s style (pp. 184-6) I found especially worth reading. 

But even more so the final section, Architectonics of Verse, 
particularly the concept of the seven-line opening (e.g. Iliad, 
Aeneid, Pharsalia, Achilleid, Peleus amd Thetis, the fourth Georgie, 
and Paradise Regained: pp. 191-2), the proposal that the fourth 
Eclogue is a reply to the Peleus and Thetis (p. 194), the structural 
differences between Propertius and Tibullus (p. 203), and Wilkin- 
son’s verdict on Meineke’s Law (pp. 204-7). Enough; by now the 
appetite should have been whetted. 

Finally, a few general remarks. The notes could not have been 
better set up: those of substance are at the foot of each page, and 
those of reference at the end of the book and, bless Wilkinson, listed 
under the number of the page of text to which they apply. There 
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are two Appendixes: Rival Theories to the Pulse-Accent Theory of 
Latin Dactylic Verse, and, Some Modern Theories of Latin Prose 
Rhythm. Then there is an Index of Modern Works Cited and an 
Index of Passages Cited, under authors’ names, There are other 
pleasing features, too—the wide range of citations from English 
and French poets and critics, the easy good humor and the frank 
asides, and, best of all, the style of writing. If the book does not 
turn out to be too easily “ readable," it is not for lack of art on the 
author's part but beeause one must read it slowly and the examples 
aloud. I should add, too, that the book is handsomely made and 
wonderfully free of errors.: 

This is not an important work, but it is a very good one. I am 
sure that Wilkinson himself would be the first to call it à parergon, 
and proudly too, for it is a truly amazing one. Still, I think that 
we do not want more books on this subject. I make this seemingly 
odd statement for three reasons: this present book covers the subject 
quite well enough, the subject does not lie in a direction in which 
we want a thrust in Classical Philology, and, lastly, I very much 
doubt that anyone else could treat such topics with half the learning, 
sensibility, and charm which Wilkinson possesses. 


J. P. ELDER. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


SawuEL K. Eppy. The King is Dead: Studies in the Near Eastern 
Resistance to Hellenism, 334-31 B.C. Lincoln, University of 
Nebraska Press, 1961. Pp. x + 390; 8 pls.; map. $8.50. 


The king in the enigmatie title of this book is the native ruler in 
the Near or Middle East who is supplanted by Hellenistic Greeks. It 
was his passing, Eddy's studies show, which motivated systematic 
resistance to Hellenism. Because he symbolized native imperial pride 
and the prestige of a warrior class attached to him, and more 
especially because, as the divinely ordained agent of deity, he 
preserved religious institutions and the prerogatives of the hierarchy, 
his downfall signified the eclipse of the traditional order. Yearning 
for the restoration of the legitimate dynasty first generated messianie 
expectations, which were adapted by the Jews from the Persians, 
But resistance of this character could occur only where there was a 
firmly established religion with claims to exclusive or at least pre- 
eminent validity, where the king held his position by divine election 
and served important religious functions, and where the hierarchy 
was powerful. The countries where these conditions obtained, in 
varying degrees, were Persia, Egypt, and Judaea. There were other 
manifestations of resistance also, but these were sporadic and transi- 
tory and motivated basically by other than anti-Hellenic feelings. 

The portions of Eddy’s densely packed book which treat specifi- 
cally of resistance are therefore only a fraction of the whole; 


1I take it that flere si foret fas (p. 25) is a slip of the memory. 
Should not it be “long o-sounds " on p. 61 (cf. modó of line 8) ? 
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actually it deals with many (but not all) kinds of reaction to the 
neweomers. Where Eddy is most acute is in discerning that a 
number of extant oracles ostensibly directed against later tyrants, 
like Antiochus IV or the Romans, are in fact adaptations of original 
Persian oracles against Alexander. The texts in question are Daniel, 
Sibylline Oracles III, the Oracle of Hystaspes (of which fragments 
are preserved in Lactantius), and the Bahman Yasht, in a medieval 
translation from Persian into Pahlevi. Similarly he holds that 
Esther (which he dates to ca. 125 B. C.) is really a reworking of a 
sixth century Proto-Esther which vindicated Marduk and Ishtar 
(= Mordechai and Esther) against Persian assaults. The filaments 
of Eddy’s web are sometimes fragile, but taken together are strong 
enough to support his structure, 

The opening chapters are quite properly devoted to the Persians; 
not only were they Alexander’s prime opponents, but their military 
and religious traditions and organization were of the classic form 
most apt to generate an irredentist propaganda. Only the king 
could perform certain functions essential to the welfare of the state, 
and hence not alone the warrior class and the Magi, whose power and 
prestige were at stake, but even the people at large would be 
disturbed at his degradation. Nevertheless, there is evidence of 
cooperation with Greeks even on the part of some Magi. In the 
non-Persian parts of Iran—Parthia, Bactria, Media—which did not 
share in Persia’s impressive military and religious tradition, there 
is evidence of cooperation rather than resistance. 

Among the Babylonians religion had been a symbol of resistance 
even before the advent of the Greeks. When Cyrus conquered them 
he deported their god Marduk, and the persistence of legends 
glorifying Marduk was an expression of anti-Persian feeling. Alex- 
ander, on the other hand, in token of having crushed the Persian 
power, restored the Babylonian cults, Later hostility to Alexander 
and then to Antigonus took the form of suggesting that Marduk had 
rejected them. The Seleucids took special pains not to offend 
Babylonian and Syrian religious sensibilities; their confiseations of 
temple property in time of war, which created hostility, was not 
intended as religious persecution. After Seleucid power was shaken, 
with the defeat of Antiochus III at Magnesia, Antiochus IV at- 
tempted to create a closer association with both the Hellenistic and 
the native elements in his dominions. This involved syncretization 
of native deities with either Zeus or Ba’al Shamin. Except by the 
Jews (and by no means all of them) this recognition of identity of 
local with international deities was accepted as a benevolence rather 
than a hardship. 

It was from the Jews and Egyptians, Eddy shows, peoples 
strongly convinced of the exclusive truth of their unique beliefs and 
devoted to numerous demanding observances, that the strongest 
resistance came. The Egyptian resistance was troublesome to the 
Lagids but not successful. The Jewish resistance did win a measure 
of independence for the Hasmonean commonwealth. But particular 
cireumstances of the Maccabean uprising make generalizations pre- 
carious. The uprising started out of rivalry between two claimants 
to the High Priesthood, each of whom bore a Greek name. The 
upper classes in Jerusalem, including the priesthood, welcomed 
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Hellenization and even syncretism in religion. The pietists withdrew 
from the separatist movement when deerees forbidding essential 
religious observances were abrogated, and were never warmly at- 
tached to the Hasmonean dynasty. The principal ambition of the 
dynasty was to maintain a principality which could vie with others 
which arose out of the debris of the Seleucid empires; religion 
appears to have served as a means to bolster nationalism, not the 
other way around. On the other hand, even the Pharisees who were 
indifferent to nationalism readily accepted Hellenism; they spoke 
Greek and adopted Greek usages not directly damaging to religion. 

It is regrettable that Eddy has not given fuller attention to the 
degree of acceptance or rejection of cultural influences introduced 
by the Greeks, for such questions are essential to a balanced study 
of resistance to Hellenism. The Greek imperialism, after the initial 
military victories, was rather cultural than political. The Greeks 
who migrated to the East were not the agents of a remote and 
efficiently organized imperial power and did not reduce democratic 
populations to slavery. Their disparate regimes were no more 
onerous than those they displaced, and upper-class natives, aside 
from dispossessed dynasts, could prosper under the new dispensa- 
tion; they rather weleomed the new outlooks and manners than 
otherwise. On the basis of Eddy's own evidence it would be fair to 
say that assimilation to the new was the normal course and rejection 
of it the work of interested parties, chiefly sacerdotal. 

Eddy’s volume is handsomely and generously produced, with a 
useful bibliography and handsome plates. It does have more than 
its share of misprints, and the meticulous transliterations of proper 
names sometimes seem extreme. But these are trifles, and must not 
diminish appreciation of a significant contribution to an important 
field of study. 

Moses Hapas. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


JEAN Perrot. Les dérivés latins en -men et -mentum. Paris, 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1961. Pp. 381. 40 NF. (Études et 
Commentaires, XXXVII.) 


This book is the outgrowth of a study undertaken more than a 
decade earlier in pursuance of the diplôme d'études supérieures and 
directed by Michel Lejeune. The somewhat specialized nature of the 
topie might at first cause one to wonder at the length of the work, 
but actually the ramifications of the subject are considerable; not 
only is the main problem—the origin and semantic value of the 
suffixes -men and -mentum and their relation to one another— 
sufficiently difficult to require rather lengthy discussion, but the 
etymology of many individual words is fully treated, and much space 
is devoted to chronological periods, levels of style, and comparative 
linguistie data, as well as to certain minor matters. The fact that 
Perrot was awarded the Pria Volney 1961 by the Institut de France 
is an occasion for congratulation, but not for surprise, for his work 
is an admirable one from many points of view. The linguistic 
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doctrine is representative of the best tradition of contemporary 
French scholarship, and the work shows careful attention to the 
publications of both French and foreign scholars. The author’s 
soundness of judgment is everywhere evident. The brief summaries 
which appear from time to time at the end of major portions of 
the work assist the reader in following the argument, and the 
typography itself is excellent. 

In treating the history of nouns in -men and -mentum within the 
long expanse of time for which we have written records of the Latin 
language the author makes a division into six periods: from the 
beginning of the tradition to the end of the second century; the 
Ciceronian period; the Augustan period; from the end of the reign 
of Augustus to the end of that of Trajan; the Antonine age; from 
the beginning of Christian literature to the beginning of the seventh 
century. This chronological stratification is the basis for the statisti- 
eal tables and lists showing earliest appearances of words, which are 
numerous and detailed throughout much of the earlier part of the 
book. If it may appear a slightly arbitrary basis of division, it at 
least agrees well with the traditional “early Latin," “Golden Age,” 
* Silver Age,” ete., and is fully as good as any other that one might 
devise. Perrot is eareful not to take for granted the real existence 
of such dubious words as offendimentum but to consider and discuss 
the validity of their attestation. Moreover he recognizes, in prin- 
ciple, that the earliest appearance of a word in our texts is not 
always a safe indication of its actual age, and yet sometimes he uses 
language which seems to suggest that it is; so, for example, on page 
107, “ flamen ([Enn.] Ann., 444) ‘souffle,’ qui, aprés une longue 
période d’emploi uniquement poétique, a pénétré dans la prose pour 
la première fois chez Apulée ... regimen (Ann., 423) ‘ direction,’ 
que Festus (p. 278) donne comme poétique, qui se retrouvera en effet 
chez Lucrèce et Ovide, mais que déjà Tite-Live introduira dans la 
langue de la prose.” It is equally uncertain with how much prob- 
ability we can regard Ovid as the creator of all of the 17 nouns in 
-men listed in the middle of page 111. To return briefly to Livy, 
Perrot appears (pp. 111-12) to adhere to the traditional view of a 
difference in the degree of poetic coloring between the first decade 
and the later decades of Livy’s history; he has either missed Konrad 
Gries’ Constancy in Livy’s Latinity (privately printed 1949; various 
reviews listed in issues of L’Année philologique immediately there- 
after), or else does not accept its conclusions; Gries, pp. 21-6, on 
flumen and amnis, is of special interest in the present connection. 

A summary of the main argument, not in all cases following 
precisely the order of Perrot’s book, might be roughly the following: 
nouns in -men represent a type unquestionably inherited from the 
parent Indo-European language, but the existence of cognate forms 
like, for example, L. agmen and Vedie djman, is not sure proof of 
eommon inheritanee, sinee the two forms ean have been built inde- 
pendently on the basis of a productive inherited type (pp. 12, 180). 
Nouns in -men in their earliest stage denoted at one and the same 
time both a process and the thing which is engaged in the process 
(e.g., agmen “ce qui avance,” with the more abstract side of the 
meaning illustrated by Enn., Ann., 173 leni fluit agmine flumen; the 
whole matter is developed especially on pp, 237-56). None of the 
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other classes of Latin abstract nouns (-tio, -tus, -tura, ete.) has quite 
this semantic value, and since the action is not one affecting any 
object distinct from the subject which participates in the action, the 
sense is akin to that of several verbal and participial formations 
marked by -m-suffxes and having middle meanings. Certain nouns 
in -men having technical meanings or associated with rustic life 
spread into the language of poetry through a desire on the part of 
the poets to enrich their vocabulary with words unfamiliar in the 
language of ordinary literature, and there was also a great increase 
in the use of nouns in -men because of the dactylic endings of some 
of their inflectional forms (p. 117, with reference to E. G. Zenn, 
The Neuter Plural in Latin Lyric Verse [Baltimore, 1948], as the 
last of the group of studies on the relation between the neuter plural 
and the needs of Latin verse. Actually G. J. Siefert, Meter and 
Case in the Latin Elegiac Pentameter [Baltimore, 1952], is the 
fifth and last of this series of dissertations initiated and directed by 
Roland Kent). In the third period, that of the Augustan poets, 
alone among the six periods in Perrot’s system of division, the newly 
appearing words in -men exceeded those in -mentum (statistics on p. 
88). Unlike the nouns in -men, the increase of nouns in -mentum 
was not closely associated with the development of the poetic 
vocabulary (p. 128) nor was the incidence of new words in -mentum 
in Cicero large in view of his enrichment of the Latin vocabulary in 
general, but there was a steady increase in these words during all 
six periods in both general and specialized vocabularies, Thus the 
-men- and -mentum-types, which had at first been quite distinct in 
meaning, began to overlap, so that it was possible to list (p. 92) 
about 99 pairs based on common stems enlarged by -men and 
-mentum, with meanings either identical, partly distinct, or special- 
ized in different directions. Further examination of these pairs leads 
to a generalization that if -men was made after an earlier -mentum, 
the sense was likely to be the same, but if -mentum was made after 
an earlier -men, the sense was generally different; pp. 287-8 contain 
a list of pairs of the latter type, of which sementum ‘sowing’: 
semen ‘seed’ may be taken as an example. The last quarter of the 
book is mostly taken up with the problem of the origin of the type 
in -mentum, especially of the -to- contained in it. The idea of close 
connection with the -to- of the passive participle is rejected (p. 
295), quite rightly, for the semantic character of the two formations 
is not at all similar, especially where predominantly active or passive 
sense is involved. The discussion immediately following, in which a 
number of formations with í-suffixes are treated—Greek nouns in 
-pa, -uaros, Sanskrit nouns like vasantd-, IE -to-, -ti-, -tu-stems, the 
Greek forms á-yvo-r-, 9ápap-r, ete.—leads to the sensible view that t 
was an extension largely devoid of semantic content but productive 
in various morphological categories. A striking feature of Latin 
words in -mentum is the fact that a rather high proportion of them 
are restricted to the plural; a statistical table on p. 265, for Cato’s 
De Agri Cultura, shows 3 words used only in the singular, 2 in both 
singular and plural, and 18 or 19 only in the plural. Of interest in 
the same connection is the fluctuation of neuter and feminine gender 
in some words in -mentum (-a), recalling the familiar doctrine of 
the original identity of the “feminine singular” and “neuter 
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plural? in -@ with collective sense. Comparative evidence is called 
in from languages possessing -nf-suffixes with collective or plural 
value, or traces of such value: Greek, Slavic, Hittite, Luwian, and 
Tocharian, and such plural forms as Luwian patanza ‘feet, tatinzi 
‘fathers,’ Toch. A okontu, B okonta ‘fruits,’ are found to be par- 
ticularly good evidence of an early plural value for -nt-. The Latin 
type in -mentum was built into a fully inflected paradigm, but the 
proportion of words restricted to the plural may be taken as a 
vestige of a much earlier stage when -nt- was a collective or plural 
suffix. . 

Perrot's work contains four pages of bibliography, an index of 
words from Latin and other languages appearing in the text, and 
a table of eontents. No future etymologist dealing with words of 
the types treated in it ean afford to overlook it, while it will be 
important as well for those eoneerned in a more general way with 
Latin and Indo-European morphology and semanties. 


JAMES W. POULTNEY. 
Tur Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


E. A. Lows, (ed.). Codices Latini Antiquiores, A Palaeographical 
Guide to Latin Manuscripts Prior to the Ninth Century, Part X. 
London, Clarendon Press—Oxford University Press, 1963. Pp. 
xx -+ 54; 45 plates. $26.90. 


À new volume of C.L.A.—the three letters have already become 
a well-established symbol—is always awaited with great expectations 
and received with the assurance that these expectations have been 
amply fulfilled. The present volume is no exception. This is the 
first of two volumes covering the countries with comparatively small 
holdings of early Latin manuscripts. The countries here represented 
are Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, and Holland, 
Of the nearly 150 new items (not eounting additional fragments of 
manuseripts first listed in previous volumes) two-thirds have their 
present home in Austria, whose National (formerly Imperial) 
Library is not only very rich in early medieval codices but contains 
also the Archduke Rainer papyrus collection, which contributes not 
less than twenty-one specimens of Latin script from the fourth to 
the sixth century. 

The classics are well represented—not numerically but in terms 
of prestige—with a Vergilian fragment in square capitals at Cairo, 
the unique manuscript of Livy’s Books XLI-XLV (Vienna, Lat. 15), 
the Sankt Paul and Leyden Pliny, the Herbarius of Pseudo-Apuleius 
(Leyden, Voss. Lat. Q. 9), an eighth-century copy of the Itinerarium 
Antonini (Vienna, Lat. 181), and a number of important grammati- 
eal and legal texts—though most of the latter are mere fragments 
among the Vienna papyri. Of early patristic manuscripts I mention 
Ambrose, De Fide in fifth-century uncial at Sankt Paul, Rufinus, De 
Benedictionibus Patriarcharum (uncial, late fifth century) at Vienna 
(Lat. 847), and the.papyrus codex of Hilary, De Trinitate, corrected 
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by Duleitius of Aquino, probably in 556-560 (Vienna, Lat. 2160*). 
Of unique value is Vienna Lat. 795, a collection of Alcuin’s letters 
made for archbishop Arno of Salzburg, ca. 799. There are early 
uncial fragments of Vetus Latina texts at Sankt Paul and Vienna. 
The Gospels are represented by the Sankt Paul fragments of X, 
which dates possibly from St. Jerome’s own time, the Utrecht 
Gospel leaves (bound up with the famous Utrecht Psalter) from 
Wearmouth-Jarrow, the beautiful Anglo-Saxon Gospels of Maaseik 
and the equally beautiful Cuthbercht Gospels at Vienna, finally by 
the early Carolingian ‘ Coronation Gospels’ in the Geistliche Schatz- 
kammer of the same city. í 

Palaeographically, the materials brought together in this volume 
are not quite as representative as are those in some of its predeces- 
sors. There is a gap between the scripts of late antiquity on the one 
hand, pre-Caroline and early Caroline minuscule on the other, filled 
only in part by a fair sprinkling of Insular and mixed-Insular 
hands. By way of compensation, many of the specimens are out- 
standing in quality. To those already mentioned I add such master- 
pieces of early Carolingian calligraphy as the Dagulf Psalter 
(Vienna, Lat. 1861), the Brussels Petrus Archidiaconus (Bibl. Royale 
II. 2572), or the Prague Sacramentary. Other manuscripts, whilst 
less spectacular, have a great interest for the student of palaeo- 
graphy. I am thinking in particular of the papyrus fragments with 
early uncial and half-uncial at Vienna; of the mixed uncial saec. 
VIII in Brussels 2031-32, fol. 148 (“a curious attempt at uncial by 
a scribe more accustomed to writing an insular type," resulting in 
a striking resemblance to the “ feeble attempt at Insular majuscule ” 
by the continental scribe of Munich Clm 29051a); and the mixed 
minuscule, with Insular g, seen in part of the Leyden Pliny (Voss. 
Lat. F. 61); finally, of a number of pre-Caroline hands, which defy 
classification and are difficult to localize. 

An important aspect of Dr. Lowe’s work, viz, the recognition of 
groups of manuscripts written in other hands than the classified 
types, has been emphasized by me repeatedly. These groups stand 
out more clearly as the work progresses. We have now before us 
a very full ‘dossier’ of the early scriptorium of Tours from the 
first half of the eighth century to its end, with its variety of cursive 
minuscule seripts, coarse uncial and half-uncial, and its groping 
towards a more calligraphic bookhand, from such uncertain begin- 
nings as the Paris Eugippius or the Epinal Jerome to the blend of 
the conflicting elements in Paris, Bibl. nat. lat. 1872; a new member 
of this group is Hague, Meermann 10 A 1 (no. 1571). Less intimate 
seems to me the relationship of several manuscripts referred to 
under no. 1572a; and the two manuscripts Boulogne 42 and Saint 
Gall 552 are, to my mind, eloser to each other than either is to the 
pre-Carolingian part of Utrecht 1003 (nr. 1588). A very interesting 
group consists of two fragments (fol 1-5 and 6-8 respectively of 
Vienna, Lat. 515), both saee. VIII/IX, and two slightly later manu- 
scripts at Carlsruhe and Munich respectively (these two being too 
late in date for inclusion) ; I only regret that one of the important 
‘links,’ the use of the Insular per-abbreviation for post, does not 
occur in Dr. Lowe's specimen. Very characteristic is the Mondsee 
group (see Introduction, pp. xviii-xix) of five manuseripts, with an 
unusual ruling pattern in three of its members. 
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Nobody familar with the history of the countries in question will 
be surprised to find there next to no writing centres of any im- 
portance before the ninth century. One well-known exception is 
Salzburg, where St. Peter’s rose to literary prominence under its 
Irish abbot (and later bishop) Virgil, and under his successor, 
Aleuin’s friend Arno. Quite a number of early Salzburg manuscripts 
have been preserved, some on the spot, more at Munich, Vienna, and 
elsewhere. Best known is the Gospel book, already mentioned, 
written by the Anglo-Saxon scribe Cuthbercht, quite probably at 
Salzburg (Vienna, Lat. 1224). Most of the eighth-century Salzburg 
hands show one of two types, the one doubtless native (though 
occasionally with a French tinge), the other unmistakably French. 
The presence at Salzburg of the latter raises a problem to which 
Dr. Lowe devotes one of his masterly monographs (pp. viii-xviii). 
Taking up studies by Chroust and especially by Bernhard Bischoff, 
Lowe, on a broad basis, argues convincingly the French hand’s origin 
at, and importation from, Saint-Amand, where Arno had been abbot 
before he succeeded bishop Virgil at Salzburg. The Salzburg manu- 
scripts in Saint-Amand type are, in turn, decisive proof of the early 
existence of a Saint-Amand seriptorium. That Arno imported from 
Saint-Amand not only books but also seribes is strongly suggested 
by the occurrence of ‘Salzburg’ and ‘ Saint-Amand' hands side by 
side in some Salzburg manuseripts. 

It is almost impossible to find new words of appreciation for all 
the great qualities of C.L.A. as regards individual description of 
items, the selection and presentation of plates, and the bibliography. 
In all these respects the volume under review is a worthy addition 
to its older companions. My only grievance concerns the omission 
from the body of the volume of the Liber Confraternitatum of St. 
Peter's, Salzburg, Stiftsarchiv a. XI. 13, the earliest portion of which, 
as Lowe himself emphasizes, dates from the time of Virgilius. The 
references to it in the Introduction (accompanied, let it be said, by 
a more generous specimen than are most of the regular items) does 
not quite compensate for a full palaeographical description. 

The reviewer hopes to be forgiven a stirring of personal vanity 
in suggesting that the fragmentary Vita s. Patricii in MS Vienna, 
Ber. Nova 3642 (nr. 1514) might be described more precisely as the 
work of Muirehü (the article which contains the proof of this 
attribution has been duly listed in the bibliography). 

Our sincere gratitude and our best wishes accompany Dr. Lowe 
on the last stage of the long journey which, post tot discrimina 
rerum, promises to lead before long to the point where Finis coronat 
opus. 


Lupwic BiELER. 
UNIVERSITY CorrEGE, DUBLIN. 
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Xénophon. Banquet; Apologie de Soerate. Texte établi et traduit 
par Francois OLur. Paris, Société d'Édition “Les Belles 
Lettres,” 1961. Pp. 122; pp. 38-111 double. (Budé.) 


This is an attractive and useful addition to the Budé collection. 
Ollier offers a text with an apparatus eritieus and a translation of 
Xenophon’s two treatises, and a number of notes. Hach text is 
preceded by a rather full introduction. Each apparatus eriticus is 
comparable in scope to that of Marchant. ; . 

Not being a connoisseur of French prose style this reviewer will 
limit himself, as far as the translations are concerned, to the state- 
ment that the French versions seemed clear and faithful to him. 
The notes are learned and helpful. 

In establishing the text of the Symposium the editor has used a 
number of manuscripts, which he deseribes as having mediocre value. 
He has not found it possible to determine their worth precisely, or 
to arrange them into a stemma. Earlier editors recognized two 
groups of manuscripts. Ollier, convinced by the more recent studies 
of Castiglioni, arranges them into four groups. Following Casti- 
glioni again, Ollier sees value in Codex Q, neglected by earlier 
editors. He has read Codex Q and Codex R in photographie repro- 
ductions. Two fragments of papyrus from a roll belonging to the 
second century of our era contain short sections of the text. They 
represent a state of the tradition earlier than that of the archetype 
of our ne There is also an indirect tradition, represented 
by testimonia from Aelius Aristides, Athenaeus, and Diogenes 
Laertius, which has contributed to the establishment of the text. A 
few inconsequential citations also occur in Stobaeus. Under these 
circumstances the editor has, perforce, used a method of eclecticism 
in establishing his text. The resulting text is plausible and readable, 

In the introduction to the Symposiwm Ollier discusses in a 
scholarly way a number of topics and problems concerning the 
treatise. His principal conclusions may be briefly summarized as 
follows. The work is genuinely Xenophon's. Very possibly the 
banquet described by Xenophon actually took place; Xenophon, 
despite his contrary claim, was too young to have been present. 
Nevertheless, Xenophon was a friend of Callias, the host, and of the 
guests, so that he could have obtained from them information about 
the banquet some time after its occurrence. Also, Xenophon may 
have reproduced more or less accurately a number of remarks made 
by Socrates on other occasions. The treatise forms an organized 
whole unified by the author’s central purpose, which is to demon- 
strate the nature of the true kaAós xåyaĝós, and to show how one 
may attain to xaAoxdyabia. The work has historical interest in that 
it shows what an evening entertainment with distinguished guests 
actually was like. Socrates in the course of his daily life did not 
always rise to the philosophical heights of the Platonic Soerates. 
He would often adapt his thoughts and words to his audience, and so, 
when in the company of the unphilosophical Xenophon, he would be 
inclined to stay on the level of practical morality. Thus, the portrait 
of Socrates as drawn by Xenophon in the Symposium is historically 
valid, and is representative of an aspect of his life and of his 
teaching. Although the comic poets represent Callias, the host, and 
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Lyeon and Autolyeus, two of the guests, as altogether unsavory 
characters, Xenophon was willing, for two reasons, to depict Soerates 
in association with these persons. First, Xenophon wished to make 
it clear that the attacks of the comic poets on these three, just as 
the attacks of Aristophanes on Socrates, were idle ealumnies, not to 
be taken seriously. Second, Xenophon was eager to show Socrates 
in the act of exerting a good influence on Callias, just as Plato in 
his Symposium sought to demonstrate that Socrates’ influence on 
Alcibiades was good, contrary to the assertions of Socrates’ de- 
tractors. Xenophon's Symposium, probably later than Plato’s Sym- 
posium, should not be understood as an imitation of Plato’s work. 
Rather, Xenophon’s work was intended to be a corrective, written to 
rectify misconceptions as to the true character of Socrates which, 
as Xenophon supposed, might arise from a reading of Plato’s 
Symposium, where the banquet was dominated by a disconcertingly 
intimidating Socrates, who probably seemed altogether unreal to 
Xenophon. We see, then, that one of Xenophon’s purposes in 
writing the Symposium was to offer a realistic description of 
Socrates’ behavior at an actual social event. Also, Xenophon wanted 
to show Socrates as the perfect xaAós kéyaGds, in order to defend him 
against charges of arrogance, of preoccupation with nonsensical 
problems, of promoting idleness and civic irresponsibility in his 
followers, of setting children against their parents, and of corrupting 
the young. It is unfair to belittle Xenophon’s Symposium in com- 
parison with Plato’s. Xenophon's aims were different and they were 
successfully accomplished. In antiquity, Philo, Pliny the Younger, 
and the Emperor Julian considered that Xenophon's Symposium 
would bear comparison with Plato’s. 

Ollier has produced a good text of the Apology, using the very 
few extant manuscripts. He has read Codex A and Codex B in 
photographic reproductions. Codex B, of the twelfth century, has 
been regarded as the most valuable by all editors. Ollier disagrees 
with Kalinka’s favorable estimate of Codex C. A few good readings 
are found uniquely in the editio princeps of Reuchlin (1520). One 
short eitation from Athenaeus and two from Stobaeus constitute the 
indireet tradition. 

In his extensive introduction to the Apology Ollier makes the 
following prineipal points. The work was written by Xenophon. 
Structurally considered, the treatise is a satisfactory composition, 
with parts naturally and logically connected. The themes are few; 
the work lacks richness and complexity. Xenophon, however, ex- 
pressly states that he is not giving a complete account of Socrates’ 


3 Ollier cites Plin. Epist, III, 12, 1 to support his assertion (cf. p. 
33) that Pliny would rather have attended a banquet in the manner of 
Xenophon than a banquet in the manner of Plato. Pliny’s words, Venio 
ad cenam, sed iam nunc paciscor sit expedita, sit parca, Socraticis 
tantum sermonibus abundet, in his quoque teneat modum, seem rather 
inadequate as justification of Ollier's statement. A reference to Plin., 
Epist., YII, 1, 9, would, at least by implication, have lent more support 
to Ollier's assertion; in this letter Pliny gives high praise to Spurinna’s 
way of life, and deseribes, as one of its happy features, the sort of 
banquet frequently given by Spurinna, whose banquets, often enlivened 
by comedians, do seem rather more Xenophontine than Platonic in 
character. 
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defense. The Apology probably antedates the Memorabilia, Xeno- 
phon’s Apology shows some similarity to Plato’s Apology, but the 
two works differ in many details. Where they agree, they probably 
should be regarded as historical. We should not be skeptical of 
Xenophon’s assertion that his Apology, at least as far as the end of 
section 27, is based on information received from Hermogenes (a 
disciple of Socrates, present at his death, who appears in the 
Apology and in the Memorabilia as a friend of Xenophon’s). We 
are not justified in deeming unworthy of Socrates the explanation 
given in the Apology for his ready acceptance of death, namely that 
death would spare him the discomforts of old age. Plato’s Socrates, 
it is true, shows a finer attitude toward death. Nevertheless, Socrates 
may also have expressed the sentiments attributed to him by 
Xenophon on the authority of Hermogenes. Socrates, now seventy 
years old, may at times have felt weary of life, and his opinion, 
given in section 6, that life becomes hardly worth living when 
physical disabilities impede the full use of the mind, is less ignoble 
than some critics have insisted. Xenophon, however, may have laid 
undue emphasis on this reason for Socrates’ acting as he did before 
the jury. The arrogance, not evident in Plato’s Apology, which 
sometimes appears in Xenophon’s report of Socrates’ speeches to 
the jury, may be a reflection, perhaps exaggerated by Xenophon, of 
a real streak of haughtiness in Socrates’ character, evidence for 
which is to be found in several passages in Plato’s Symposium. 
Xenophon’s Apology deserves to be taken seriously as giving some 
insight into certain aspects of Socrates’ true nature. The validity of 
Xenophon’s account is not limited to those places where it is in 
agreement with Plato’s Apology. 

To this reviewer the opinions of Ollier expressed in his two 
introductions seem, for the most part, reasonable and, on the whole, 
rather more cogent than opposing views, which Ollier takes pains to 
state and to controvert in a scholarly way. 

The book, unfortunately, is by no means free from misprints, most 
of which, however, pertain to minor matters of Greek orthography. 


MALCOLM MACLAREN. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 


Harry and AGATHE TxHornron. Time and Style. A Psycho- 
Linguistic Essay in Classical Literature. London, Methuen, 1962. 
Pp. xii 4-131. 30s. 


The authors of this book are senior lecturers at the University of 
Otago, Harry Thornton in philosophy and psychology, his wife, 
Agathe, in classics, and their intention is to show that Greek and 
Latin writers by their method and style, particularly in narrative, 
reveal their notion of time. They conclude (p. 119): “ Time, in 
the early phase of classical thought, is not yet an abstract frame 
of reference within which events take place at definable points, but 
it is so closely tied to events that, apart from them, it does not 
appear to exist. Further, time is not devoid of quality, but it takes 
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its ‘colouring’ or ‘feel’ from the events to which it belongs. This ' 
time-notion is in fact concrete and qualitative.’ The later and 
more modern time-notion is, by contrast, called ‘conceptual’ and 
‘ quantitative.’ 

Diseussion of the possible significance of these conclusions and 
of their theoretical plausibility is perhaps better left to professional 
philosophers and psychologists. The present review will concern 
itself only with the manner in which the authors interpret passages 
from classical writers which, in their opinion, lead to this conclusion. 

They begin by analyzing examples of “the appositional form of 
expression ” in Greek and Latin authors, They point out that Homer 
usually first states something in the simplest terms, and then pro- 
ceeds to offer detail and elaboration, “and when in this way the 
‘initial statement’ is fully differentiated out into all its details, the 
thought returns to the beginning and proceeds from there” (p. 2). 
They follow Bassett (The Poetry of Homer) in calling this * Homer's 
normal method of exposition," but while he considers it natural, they 
incline to think it “alien to us.” They show that this method may 
anticipate an event still in the future and tell the reader in advance 
of the conclusion to which events are leading, instead of keeping 
him in suspense—" the action is not represented as unrolling in a 
temporal order” (p. 13). They cite examples from post-Homerie 
authors also (Pindar and Herodotus), in which after an initial state- 
ment the reader is taken back into the past, and moved backwards 
and forwards in an irregular chronological pattern before he is 
brought back to the point in time to which the initial statement 
belongs. The appositional method is said to be characteristic of 
early literature; subsequently a different method came to be equally 
common, “in which, owing to the word-order, the tension of looking 
expectantly forward towards what is to come characterises the move- 
ment of thought.” Thus “in Virgil the appositional mode of expres- 
sion is no longer a necessary and dominant form of expression, but 
one that can be chosen at will by a poet who has other means of 
expressing himself” (p. 71). 

So far the authors are on familiar ground. But it is a surprise 
to be told that “we to-day always assume—unless explicitly warned 
—that events are related in their actual chronological sequence” 
(p. 67). Such a remark is hardly justified, unless it is made clear 
in what respects the use of appositional technique by modern novel- 
ists is different from that of Homer and Pindar. It is, after all, 
the exception rather than the rule for a novel to start out at the 
beginning and continue in chronological order, even in the narration 
of individual episodes. They maintain, none the less: “Two points 
emerge from our analysis of the appositional style. Time as implied 
in it is not yet clearly or necessarily differentiated into past, present 
and future. What differentiation there is, is rudimentary and partial, 
Expectation, as we have said, spans a minimum of the future, and 
the past is felt and experienced so vividly that it seems little 
removed from the present. The temporal succession characteristic 
of the appositional style is determined by affect, by the positive 
feelings of delight and intense interest in speaker and listener, Such 
is the time-notion implicit in an appositional utterance” (pp. 87-8). 

If this conclusion is not to be equally valid of modern writers, 
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some explanation is due. Modern writers follow an established 
literary convention which was already known to Homer. It is 
always arguable that modern readers, who accept similar conventions 
to those of the ancient world, have different reasons for accepting 
them. But the burden of proof rests on the interpreter who says 
they are different. What one misses in this book is a convincing 
comparison between ancient and modern conventions of speech and 
literature—the conventions of the theatre, for example. The authors 
seem convinced that changes in dramatie convention within the 
fifth century—an increasingly strict regard for the unities of time 
and place—indicate a change in notions of time. Thus when time 
is presumed to elapse, as in the Agamemnon, when Agamemnon 
himself enters soon after the fall of Troy is announced, they exclaim 
at this pagsage of time, and conclude: “The time taken up by 
events which are not related and to which our attention is not 
directed, does not exist” (p. 104). But in a modern theatre we are 
equally ready to go not only forwards but backwards in time—does 
the convention of a black-out or a curtain make so much difference? 
Or if so, why? 

The argument is equally puzzling when it comes to Thucydides. 
It is argued that early historians reckoned in generations rather 
than in years because their notion of time was still archaic (more 
orthodox criticism is content to remember that they lacked accurate 
records). When Thucydides speaks in terms of “a definite span” 
of years, they think he is beginning to acquire a more modern notion 
of time, and they find it remarkable that he “does not appear to 
feel obliged" to arrange his narrative in chronological order. And 
when, in II, 2, he gives several ways of dating the attack on Plataea, 
they conclude that “he clearly realized the simultaneity of events 
in time” (p. 110). Their discussion of chronological methods shows 
the same disregard for modern conventions as before. Do readers 
of this journal show a different attitude towards time if they date 
an event “under the Eisenhower administration” rather than “in 
1956?” The authors write as though, once the dating by Olympiads 
had been introduced, it practically superseded other methods. Are 
we to assume that because Tacitus does not use it he is archaic in 
his time-notion? And if inscriptions from Greek cities in the third 
and second centuries B.C. still date events by eponymous magis- 
trates, is this evidence of something similar? Alternative explana- 
tions are not hard to find—extent or limitation of political outlook, 
for example. 

It is always exciting to discover new differences between ourselves 
and the people of the ancient world. But when supposed discoveries 
are based on observations that can be more simply explained, and 
when parallels are not noticed with as much care as apparent 
differences, it is impossible to feel much confidence in the conclusions 
that are drawn. 


LIONEL PEARSON. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
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Atrrep R. BEnLiINGER. Troy, The Coins. Princeton, Princeton Univ. 
Press for the University of Cincinnati, 1961. Pp. xvi -+ 220; 
1 map; 27 pls. $17.50. (Troy, Exavations Conducted by the 
University of Cincinnati 1932-38, Supplementary Monograph 
2.) 


The site of King Priam’s ancient town (if Homer and History be 
reliable) has yielded from its later and less glorious days some 
moderate number of coins both to its German excavators and to their 
American successors. The latter group (793 specimens), which Allen 
B. West had begun to study and part of which had been dealt with 
by Alice Louise Boyd, is now carefully, accurately published by 
Alfred R. Bellinger in much the smaller part of Troy, Supplementary 
Monograph 2 (pp. 155-83, 201-11). The earliest of the excavation 
coins is a mid fourth-eentury issue of Philip II of Macedon; at 
the nearer end of the time span, there is a light scattering of coins 
among late Roman and Byzantine emperors, and there is one coin 
each from mints of Guy de la Roche of Athens and Robert d’Anjou 
of Achaea. It is indeed a service to have published such material so 
well. 

But there is more, for Bellinger has taken the occasion to give an 
exhaustive conspectus (but not a corpus) of all the coinage which 
can be assigned not only to Ilium but also to its greater neighbor 
Alexandria Troas, and this is much the largest part of the book 
(pp. 1-151). For the former, 294 issues (more than twice the 
number listed by H. von Fritz in Dórpfeld's Troja und Ilion, pp. 
477-534) are identified by Bellinger and arranged in reasonable 
sequence, and for the latter 502; both mints were active, it is argued, 
from the very last years of the fourth century before Christ to the 
reign of Gallienus in the sixties of the third Christian century. 
Where evidence for relative and absolute chronology exists, it is 
stated and its significance carefully argued. Occasionally, new and 
brilliant observations of data establish new probabilities, as, for 
example, Seleucid issues now located by Bellinger (and H. Seyrig) 
at Ilium (pp. 17-21: in lines 4 and 14 on p. 19 for T23 and T26 
read T24 and T27). A brief and interesting historical sketch of the 
“Currency of the Troad" makes a logical conclusion for the whole 
work (pp. 186-05). For the foundations of a monetary history of 
the region, data and interpretation are here as skillfully intertwined 
as are words and choriambs in 


Maecenas, atavis edite regibus, 


and if, to some extent, the historical sketch has the staccato frag- 
mentation of 


quae nune oppositis debilitat pumieibus mare, 


the reason for this is lack of data and certainly neither lack of skill 
nor lack of proper language in one who is an expert student of 
eoinages and a familiar in the shadowy terrain of Horatian metries 
(Yale Classical Studies, XV [1957], pp. 108-9). 


PAUL A. CLEMENT. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


Los ANGELES, 
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Giovanna Soraru. Iserizioni latine della Sardegna, I. Padua, 
Cedam, 1961. Pp. 262; illus. 


This publication, produced under the auspices of the Regione 
Autonoma of Sardinia, serves as supplement to C.I.L., X and E.E., 
VIII. The present volume comprises 265 inscriptions, which have 
appeared in various media since the relevant volumes cited; also 
125 now published for the first time. The editor’s task was in some 
instances complicated by the inadequacy of the records of inserip- 
tions now lost; it was, however, facilitated by the coöperation of the 
eminent specialists to whom acknowledgement is made in the preface. 
The second volume is planned to comprise the instrumentum domesti- 
cum, some corrections to C.I.L., and the general indices to all the 
Latin inseriptions of Sardinia. Thus the publication will form an 
essential element in the documentation of Roman Sardinia. 

The uneven topographical distribution of the material presumably 
reflects the only partial Romanization of the interior of the island. 

As was predictable, the bulk of these inscriptions occur on tomb- 
stones derived from the burial-areas, first pagan and then Christian 
or Jewish. But there are a few honorary, administrative, and mili- 
tary inscriptions, some dedications to emperors, and several bronze 
diplomata. The highways have yielded a fair amount of miliaria 
with full imperial titles. A few inscriptions are of a religious nature, 
three (nos. 186, 187, 194) refer to sacred or other springs. Some 
are metrical and supplement C.L.E.; one of these, no. 188 on pp. 
122-3, after Taramelli, N.S., 1923, p. 293, ending—tertius qui / lego, 
is a parallel to C.L.E., 45, which ends in—qui lego and was treated 
by Della Corte, Loves and Lovers in Ancient Pompeii, p. 28: in each 
composition, the helpless reader of the regrettable lines (and the 
ancients read aloud) is tricked into complicity by the concluding 
words. The block of brown trachite, however, now in the Cagliari 
Museum, on which these words are carved, bears also a sculptured 
representation which may be submitted, not virginibus puerisque, 
but to specialists in that obscure field, apotropaic magie. For our- 
selves, a more acceptable impression is made by inscription no. 42, 
including the formula which occurs elsewhere, secundum interpreta- 
tionem oraculi Clari Apollinis. 

A. W. Van Buren. 


Roms, 


T. Lucrecio Caro, De la naturaleza. Texto revisado y traducido por 
EpvARDO VALENTI. Vol. I (Lib. I-III). Barcelona, Ediciones 
Alma Mater, S. A., 1961. Pp. lxx + 168. 


The Coleeción Hispániea de Autores Griegos y Latinos, of which 
the present work is a part, is but little known to American scholars 
and deserves & word of introduetion. About twenty volumes have 
now &ppeared with half as many more in press or in preparation. 
The following ancient authors are represented: St, Augustine, 
Lysias, Sallust, Euripides, Lyeophron, Sallust, Cieero, Epictetus, 
Terence, Sophocles, Caesar, Herodotus, Lucretius, and the Greek 
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lyrice poets. Lyeophron's Alexandra and Sallust’s Catiline and 
Jugurtha are complete, and within a short time this will also be 
true of the works of Lucretius! and of Terence. With the others only 
a beginning has been made. According to the prospectus, each 
volume contains an introduction on the author and his works 
including a discussion of his later influence, a bibliography, the 
Greek or Latin text with critical notes, and on facing pages a 
Spanish translation with an explanatory commentary. The volumes 
are large (814 by 6 inches), hard bound in green cloth, printed on 
thick paper with generous spacing and wide margins. As a result 
of this format the series is open to the criticism of unnecessary 
bulk. Terence will require three volumes. The two volumes of St. 
Augustine’s City of God that have appeared and the third that is 
in preparation will carry only through Book VII, indicating an 
impressive ten to twelve volumes for the whole. The volume here 
reviewed contains only the first half of Lueretius, but its bulk is 
more than twice that of the one volume containing all six books in 
the Loeb series. 

Sr. Valenti, who had previously published a Spanish translation 
of the De Rerum Natura (Barcelona, 1949) and whose edition of 
the text with a complete commentary is in process of publication in 
“ Clásicos Emérita,” has provided in the present volume an Intro- 
duction dealing with the life of Lueretius (pp. ix-xxiii), the poem 
itself (pp. xxv-xlii), and the text (pp. xlii-lvii). This is followed 
by an extensive Bibliography (pp. lix-lxv). It may be noted that 
in the whole bibliography, aside from the previously mentioned 
translation by Valenti, there are only two items of recognizably 
Spanish provenance: one edition of the first two books and another 
of the first book, both apparently intended for class room use. 

The apparatus eritieus is more ample than are those usually 
provided in the Loeb and the Budé editions. It seems to be a 
condensation of the apparatus found in Diels with some additions, 
chiefly references to readings adopted by Bailey, Diels, Ernout, 
or Martin, and including all the emendations suggested by Büchner 
in Hermes, LX XXIV (1956), pp. 198-233. The text itself is conser- 
vative, In nearly every doubtful ease the reading adopted agrees 
with that aecepted by a majority of the editors named above; and 
there is a distinct tendency to return to the readings of O and Q. 
A rather careful survey of Books I and II revealed only four cases 
in which Valenti presents a reading not found in at least one of the 
four editions referred to. In Book I at vs. 122 he agrees with 
Büchner in following the old conjecture of Politianus, permanent, 
against permaneant, which is found in the prineipal manuseripts 
and, as far as I know, in all modern editions. At vs. 412 he accepts 
Biichner’s conjectural emendation of haustus to haustis and follows 
the second hand of O in reading amnis rather than the generally 
accepted magnis, which has the support only of the Italian manu- 
scripts. In Book II he follows Bentley in placing vs. 743 after vs. 
748; and in vs. 168, where others read credunt, reddunt, or rentur, 
he restores the manuscript reading, reddi, although this leaves the 
sentence without a verb. I have noted few misprints in the Latin 
text, but several of these are of a kind to eause trouble: I, 648, 


1 Lucretius was completed after this review was written. 
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ignes for ignis (gen. sing.); II, 402, lenibus for levibus; II, 425, 
materiai (unmetrical) for materiae; II, 662, equorum for eodem. 
I do not feel competent to diseuss the translation into Spanish 
prose. 
Russe, M. GEER. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Tomas G: Rosenmeyer. The Masks of Tragedy: Essays on Six 
Greek Dramas. Decorations by Donatp L. WEISMANN. Austin, 
Texas, University of Texas Press, 1963. Pp. xiii +- 248. $5.00. 


It is always a pleasure to greet a work of literary eriticism which 
is thoughtful, penetrating, and provocative. Such is the present 
volume, a collection of essays on six Greek dramas: Seven Against 
Thebes and Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus; Ajax of Sophocles; 
Bacchae, Ion, and Alcestis of Euripides. Professor Rosenmeyer 
states his purpose in his Foreword: “ First, I wish to devote enough 
space to the discussion of each play to allow its special tone and 
texture to emerge without hindrance and at leisure. And, second, I 
want to inelude in one collection analyses of plays so different from 
one another that the accent will come to rest on the variety of the 
tragic experience rather than on one narrowly defined norm.” On 
the whole, he has achieved his expressed aim, for the essays are 
extended and meditative, and only on occasion digressive. The most 
successful discussion, in the view of this reader, is the treatment of 
the Septem and of the Alcestis. In the former, the analysis of the 
effect of war on the character of Eteocles, the tragic transformation 
from political leader to engaged hero, is brilliantly done. And the 
revealing presentation of the Alcestis gives depth and perspective to 
a play too often casually dismissed. The least successful is the dis- 
cussion of the Prometheus; once again this strange drama has 
defeated its critic, as it has often done to others in the past. 

It is difficult to criticize in conventional fashion views which are 
as subjective, as intensely personal as are those advanced by the 
author. Such a task would require excessive space and would itself 
in turn depend largely upon the reader’s own personal feelings 
about the plays under discussion. There is no bibliography cited; 
there are no footnotes or references given, save for a scant half- 
dozen allusions to modern non-classicists. The author, admirably 
enough, is speaking wholly in his own person, supporting himself 
by constant line-reference to the play under discussion. There is 
both virtue and danger in this, for he lays himself open to equally 
subjective criticism. One may take exception, for example, to the 
analysis of the character of Aleestis described as showing “ asperity, 
malice, contempt ” for her husband, and giving “ full vent to a bene- 
factor’s pique. (She) has naturally come to despise the man who 
eaused her to commit herself Viewed in this light, the play becomes 
a chilly, bitter work. Absorption with the aspect of Time in the 
Ajax has led the author into almost mystical depths and blunted the 
force of the drama itself. Occasionally certain minor points are 
belabored, even exaggerated, and sometimes the Greek is strained in 
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an effort to prove a point. “ Father, in vain didst thou wed!” (Alc. 
411, where dydvara has the meaning it regularly carries in Euripides) 
becomes “ Father, your marriage has turned out stale and wasted!” 
Surely rpoðlðwp in the same play has its normal meaning of “ for- 
sake” and not “ betray,” yet a basic part of the interpretation of 
Admetus’ character is made to depend upon the second meaning. 

Since these are definitely literary essays, comment should be made 
about the style. The author writes with vividness and force, pro- 
ducing effective and memorable phrases, as when he speaks of the 
“ gnarled compactness and sheer joy of muscle” of Aeschylus’ 
jambies. He also, however, frequently reveals a fondness for the 
precious phrase (“Only a thinker is capable of recognizing and 
formulating the laws or the special quality of lawlessness which 
marks the obduracy of the cosmic automatism”) and at times he 
employs verbiage which is positively Teutonic in its ponderosity 
(“The multiplicity of levels of meaning and the mixed quality of 
the responses help to mitigate the meticulousness of the logic, and 
to preserve the impression of a significant opacity which might 
endanger the success of a treatise, but which a tragedy needs"). 
There is one surprising grammatical error—' Both lo . . . and 
Prometheus has suffered—" (p. 68), and surely “ ethics,” as used on 
p. 197, out take a plural, not a singular, verb. There is a misprint 
on p. 188. 

Despite these and numerous other points of disagreement which 
might be cited, the present work is an important addition to the 
corpus of dramatic criticism, perceptive, stimulating, and pro- 
vocative. 


H. Lnoxp Stow. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 
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VIRGIL AND THE SPIRIT OF ENDURANCE. 


In his memorable discussion of the meeting between Aeneas 
and Evander, Warde Fowler remarks of the opening speech of 
Aeneas that it is full of cheap mythology and nonsense. He 
goes on to say, however, that it is not really nonsense in its 
relation to the whole poem in which it is inserted with a definite 
purpose. This is the heart of the matter. It is what the poet 
chooses to make of the mythology that is important. 

In claiming a common origin for Greek and Trojan, Aeneas 
lays stress on the fact that both races are descended from Atlas 
(VIII, 184-42) :? 


Dardanus, lliaeae primus pater urbis et auctor, 
Electra, ut Grai perhibent, Atlantide cretus, 
advehitur Teucros; Electram maximus Atlas 
edidit, aetherios umero qui sustinet orbis. 

vobis Mercurius pater est, quem candida Maia 
Cyllenae gelido conceptum vertice fudit; 

at Maiam, auditis si quicquam credimus, Atlas, 
idem Atlas generat caeli qui sidera tollit. 

sic genus amborum scindit se sanguine ab uno. 


Evander, mindful of the more immediate past, welcomes Aeneas 
as the son of Anchises, and bids the Trojan join them in a 
ritual which is not the result of superstition or a mark of 
disregard for the old gods. He refers to the worship of Hercules, 
a cult which is the thank-offering for their deliverance by 
Hercules from the blight of the man-monster Cacus. Aeneas 


1W. Warde Fowler, Aeneas at the Site of Rome (Oxford, 2nd ed., 
1918), p. 50. 

? Citations from Virgil are based on F. A. Hirtzel’s Oxford text of 
1900, reprinted 1950. 
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gladly concurs and listens to the hymns in which they celebrate 
the glorious deeds of Hercules. 

There is thus a marked emphasis on Hercules and Atlas. 
That this was intended by Virgil is, I think, admissible, and 
when we examine the manner in which such references are used, 
not only in this context but elsewhere in the poem, we shall 
find a significance that does much to explain the way in which 
the poet viewed the purely personal part played by Aeness in 
this story of the destiny of a race. 

The point of the genealogy which Aeneas recalls is that he, 
Aeneas, and Evander and Dardanus are lineally linked by their 
common descent from Atlas and Jupiter. Electra, daughter of 
Atlas, bore to Jupiter Aeneas’ ancestor Dardanus, while Maia, 
Atlas’ daughter, bore to Jupiter Evander's father, Mercury. 

There is therefore considerable significance in the fact that 
Mercury, sent by Jupiter to remind Aeneas of his Roman destiny 
(IV, 222-37), alights upon Atlas before descending to Dido's 
Carthage, where Aeneas is prematurely founding his city instead 
of founding it in the neighbourhood of Rome, whose site is 
already occupied by Evander. 

The words which Virgil uses to describe Atlas in this scene, 
though apparently conventional, are yet, by reason of the wider- 
reaching allusions throughout the poem, quite significant (IV, 
246-9) : 3 


iamque volans apicem et latera ardua cernit 
Atlantis duri caelum qui vertice fulcit, 

Atlantis, cinctum adsidue cui nubibus atris 
piniferum caput et vento pulsatur et imbri. 


Atlas, whose name is but the Greek "AzAas, ‘enduring,’ is 
reinforced here with the Latin equivalent durus, to bring out 


è This particular passage has, however, been criticized as “ ungraceful ” 
and “grotesque ” by Conington, as “feeble” by Mackail, as “ childish " 
by Page. Cf. E. A. Hahn, “Vergil’s Linguistic Treatment of Divine 
Beings,” T. A. P. A., LXXXVIII (1957), pp. 56-67. 

‘The uncapitalized Greek drAas is given in Liddell and Scott as 
meaning ‘not enduring.’ The alpha in the proper name, however, is not 
privative, but euphonious (for metrical reasons); or, as Goodwin’s Greek 
Grammar (Macmillan, 1959), p. 193, sec. 877, suggests, the alpha may 
be taken as a copulative prefix. 
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the supreme quality of that endurance which supports the sky 
and stands firm against the attacks of nature. The followers 
of Aeneas, being Dardanidae, share in this descent from Atlas; 
and it is noteworthy that Aeneas, troubled at heart and at a loss 
for words of real consolation, recalls this abiding characteristie 
of the Trojans. Cast upon the shores of Carthage by the storm 
aroused through Juno's agency, Aeneas calls for courage and 
endurance (I, 204-7): 


per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum 
tendimus in Latium, sedes ubi fata quietas 
ostendunt: illic fas regna resurgere Troiac. 
durate, et vosmet rebus servate secundis. 


That endurance is a natural trait of the Trojans is attested 
by Diomede when he refused the Latin request to aid them in 
their struggle against Aeneas’ Trojans; he dwells upon the 
divine destiny of the Trojans and that endurance which extended 
the siege durae Troiae (XI, 288) to a period of ten years. This 
is the quality that they are once more to reveal in circumstances 
no less pressing, yet circumstances which, by their very vague- 
ness and uncertainty, are more demanding of courage and endur- 
ance for their toleration and acceptance. 

As yet, however, it is a tale of human endurance in the desire 
to set up once more the forms of a way of life that had made 
them great. But the pattern of divine guidance which is to 
make of this natural endurance an instrument of destiny becomes 
clearer in the answer given to Aeneas’ prayer to Apollo in Delos, 
asking for a home of their own, an enduring city (TIT, 94-6): 


Dardanidae duri, quae vos a stirpe parentum 
prima tulit tellus, eadem vos ubere laeto 
accipiet reduces. antiquam exquirite matrem. 


By their endurance they will eventually win through to their 
“ancient mother,” Italy, where the domus Aeneae cunctis domi- 
nabitur oris. 

This quality of endurance is nowhere more strongly empha- 
sized in Aeneas than when he has to withstand the recriminations 
of Dido after the queen has discovered his intention of leaving 
Carthage. By a vivid use of durus Virgil puts into the mouth 
of Dido words which underline the stand taken by Aeneas. 
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To Dido he is hard, unfeeling; for Aeneas, his decision calls 
on the very reserves of that endurance which has brought him 
thus far. The reproach of Dido (IV, 365-7): 


nec tibi diva parens generis nec Dardanus auctor, 
perfide, sed duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucasus Hyrcanaeque admorunt ubera tigres, 


is tragically ironic since it was from that very Dardanus whose 
parentage Dido repudiates that Aeneas in part inherited that 
quality of hardness which is Trojan endurance. The irony is 
repeated in the despairing question (IV, 428), 


cur mea dicta negat duras demittere in auris? 


The rage of baffled love in Dido in its turn changes into an 
enduring hatred. The flames of the queen’s funeral pyre are 
the symbol of this hatred, as yet unrevealed to Aeneas and his 
followers (V, 4-7): 
quae tantum accenderit ignem 

causa latet; duri magno sed amore dolores 

polluto, notumque furens quid femina possit, 

triste per augurium Teucrorum pectora ducunt. 


When Aeneas comes upon Dido in the Underworld the emphasis 
is placed upon the endurance of the queen’s hatred (VI, 469-71): 


illa solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat 
nec magis incepto vultum sermone movetur 
quam si dura silex aut stet, Marpesia cautes. 


The simile Virgil uses here recalls that which was used to 
describe the steadfastness of Aeneas under pressure (IV, 441-9) : 


ac velut annoso validam cum robore quercum 
Alpini Boreae nunc hinc nunc flatibus illinc 
eruere inter se certant; it stridor, et altae 
consternunt terram concusso stipite frondes; 
ipsa haeret scopulis et quantum vertice ad auras 
aetherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit: 
haud secus adsiduis hine atque hine vocibus heros 
tunditur, et magno persentit pectore curas; 
mens immota manet, lacrimae volvuntur inanes, 


& simile which in its turn brings us back once more to that 
image of Atlas who stands firm even though (IV, 249-50): 
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cui nubibus atris 
piniferum caput et vento pulsatur et imbri. 


Perhaps the final play of ironie subtlety lies in Dido's pre- 
parations to carry out her decision for death. To conceal her 
plan she accosts her sister with a stratagem which she states 
wil solve her problems; Dido's knowledge of the hopelessness 
of this stratagem is reinforced by the imagery the poet employs. 
The description of the remoteness of the priestess’ abode (IV, 
480-3), with which Dido intends to impress on Anna the 
mysterious potency of her spells, is used by Anchises in a far 
different context to impress on Aeneas the extent of the 
dominion which is the future of Rome, a future which depends 
on the Atlantean endurance of its founder (VI, 795-7): 


. iacet extra sidera tellus 
extra anni solisque vias, ubi caelifer Atlas 
axem umero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum. 


Virgil uses many phrases, most of them significant in their 
eontext, to describe Aeneas; that he chooses Dardanides (XII, 
775) to describe the endurance of Aeneas in his last great 
struggle emphasizes the quality which is to receive its reward 
on the death of Turnus. It is for no mere straining for variety 
that the poet calls the followers of Aeneas Aeneadae duri (IX, 
468) when they stand resolute, despite their dismay at the dis- 
covery of the failure of the mission of Nisus and Euryalus 
to inform Aeneas of their plight. 

Such insistence on endurance, coupled as it is with the sym- 
bolism of Atlas, underlies the fundamental idea of the Aeneid, 
the idea of the vast effort involved in fulfilling a burdensome 
task from which there is no lawful relief (I, 33): 


tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 


The noun moles here applied to Aeneas’ fulfilment of his 
destiny brings with it the conception of a heavy burden shoul- 
dered enduringly by a massive frame, but at the cost of immense 
and tedious exertion. The verb moliri corresponds to the noun 
moles as durare corresponds to durus? and is used prominently 


5 For their treatment of durus and durare see Walde-Hofmann, Latei- 
nisches Etymologisches Wörterbuch, I (Heidelberg, 1938), and for the 
close etymological affinities of moles, moliri, and molestus see ibid., II 
(Heidelberg, 1954). 
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throughout to describe the effort involved in building a new 
city. Aeneas, gazing on the activity of building which is appar- 
ent at his first sight of Carthage, miratur molem (I, 421); 
molirique (ibid., 424) and the “buzzing” onomatopoeia of this 
whole passage emphasize the eager efforts of the new settlers. 
Dido, in describing the haste of activity and the precautions she 
must take, underlines the burden it involves in her words to 
Tlioneus (I, 568-4): 


res dura et regni novitas me talia cogunt 
moliri et late finis custode tueri. 


Similar terms are employed to deseribe the efforts of the 
Trojans to erect a dwelling place for their gods. The hurried 
effort of building their fleet, the first home of their exiled sacra, 
is described in the words of Aeneas (III, 4-6): 


diversa exsilia et desertas quaerere terras 
auguriis agimur divom, classemque sub ipsa 
Antandro et Phrygiae molimur montibus Idae. 


The eagerness with which he undertakes the task of building 
what he hopes is their promised city in Crete, their antiqua 
mater as Anchises had mistakenly interpreted, is again described 
in familiar terms (III, 132-3). This picture is repeated when 
the Trojans at last reach Latium and spurred on by the portent 
of “eating their tables” start in at once to obey the behest of 
Anchises, as recalled by Aeneas (VII, 126-7): 


tum sperare domos defessus, ibique memento 
prima locare manu molirique aggere tecta. 


So we find that, having made due observance of ritual and 
prepared an embassy to the Latin king, Aeneas (VII, 187-9) 


ipse humili designat moenia fossa 
moliturque locum, primasque in litore sedes 
castrorum in morem pinnis atque aggere cingit. 


It is this activity which Juno sees (ibid. , 290-1), and which 
spurs her on to call for aid from the powers of Hell in a final 
onslaught on the Trojan destiny. 

In these and other instances the use of moles and moliri 
brings with it the idea of great effort. In addition, the poet 
makes a point of using moles to describe anything which is 
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massive and menacing, menacing in particular to Aeneas and 
his followers as an obstacle to the fulfilling of their task, being 
something which will demand either great endurance to with- 
stand or aid from elsewhere, which is a sign of their divine 
destiny. Thus Aeolus, at the command of Juno, lets loose the 
winds against the Trojans, winds whose violence was such as 
to require that they should be restrained by the mass of a 
mountain piled above them, and Jupiter, underlining the vast- 
ness of the peril confronting the Trojans, upbraids the winds for 
their temerity in these words (I, 133-4): 


iam caelum terramque, meo sine numine, venti, 
miscere et tantas audetis tollere moles? 


In the same way the horse, which is the beginning of Trojan 
woes and the symbol of the end of a way of life, is described 
in such words as (II, 32): 


et molem mirantur equi 


and the idea of effort is added to menace in the description of 
the way in which the horse, described by Sinon as immensa 
moles, is dragged within the walls (II, 240) : 


illa subit mediaeque minans inlabitur urbi.9 


The purely physical danger which Polyphemus represents is 
made vivid by the poet’s picture vasta se mole moventem (III, 
656). Similarly, Mezentius, representing a more formidable 
danger to Aeneas in battle, mole sua stat (X, 771). 

À much more significant use of these terms, however, occurs 
when the poet describes Aeneas’ journey through the Under- 
world. The hero’s soul is moved by the sights that arouse in 
him feelings of fear and pity, and also personal sorrow at the 
sight of Dido and Deiphobus. It is no easy path for Aeneas, 
datum molitur iter (VI, 477), and his way is described by 
Anchises, on their meeting, in words which extend to all the 
wanderings of Aeneas up to that point, and which reinforce that 
notion of endurance which such a progress entailed (VI, 688): 


vicit iter durum pietas? 


? For a discussion of the serpent-imagery in this and similar lines see 
B. M. W. Knox, * The Serpent and the Flame,” A. J.P., LXXI (1950), 
pp. 379-400. 
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More significantly still, the term moliri is applied to Aeneas’ 
shouldering of his burden, with the reinforcing image of Atlas 
in the background throughout. When Mercury is set to remind 
Aeneas of the real task before him, he is instructed by Jupiter 
io reproach him in terms which will remind the Trojan of the 
burden he is expected to carry to a glorious conclusion, a fulfil- 
ment which is not simply to be a personal one, but one which 
in the person of Iulus will extend to untold generations (IV, 
232-4; 273) : 


si nulla accendit tantarum gloria rerum 
nec super ipse sua molitur laude laborem, 
Ascanione pater Romanas invidet arces? 


The poet’s use of molitur here recalls the now familiar idea of 
a massive burden enduringly borne. His use of laborem in 
addition calls attention to a whole scheme of supporting imagery 
which he used to illustrate his conception of Aeneas' role. I 
refer to the identification.of Aeneas with Hercules, and the 
poet’s picture of Aeneas’ task as requiring such fortitude and 
endurance as characterized Hercules’ accomplishment of his 
labours. 

Aeneas’ plea for friendship and aid in the name of his and 
Evander’s common descent from Atlas is welcomed by Evander 
who then asks his visitor to join with his people in the festival 
of the victorious Hercules. The language of Evander’s descrip- 
tion of Hercules’ victory over Cacus and his plain acceptance 
of Aeneas as another Hercules are a further illustration of the 
way in which the poet visualized the part played by the Trojan 
hero in the story of Rome. 

Virgil sees Aeneas, not only as an Atlas-figure shouldering 
the burden of the foundation of a nation, but also as a Hercules 
who at the cost of immense exertion carries out the labours 
imposed upon him. The coupling of the Atlas-figure with that 
of Hercules is one which would be familiar to the Romans. 
While Hercules was ritually remembered at Augustan Rome as 
Victor (victor Alcides, VIII, 362-3), he was also mythically 
remembered as having temporarily shouldered Atlas’ starry 
burden: 


nititur hic humeris (caelum quoque sederat illis) 
et vastum motu conlabefactat onus. 


. 
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quod simul eversum est, fragor aethera terruit ipsum 
ictaque subsedit pondere molis humus.’ 


In the words of Anchises also there is a natural coupling of 
Atlas and Hercules. We have already seen that Anchises stresses 
the boundless sway of the Roman dominion under Augustus by 
referring to the lands where Atlas rears his massive bulk (VI, 
795-7). He goes on to emphasize the extent of Roman rule 
with the words (VI, 801-3) :* 


nee vero Áleides tantum telluris obivit, 
fixerit aeripedem cervam licet, aut Erymanthi 
pacarit nemora et Lernam tremefecerit arcu. 


This coupling of Atlas and Hercules with reference to the task 
of Aeneas is more minutely figured by the poet in the words 
which he chooses to use with regard to Hercules and his specific 
task on the site of Rome. The word moles occurs once more to 
emphasize the massiveness of Cacus’ mountain barricade, and 
the vastness of the monster himself. Evander points out to 
Aeneas the scene of Hercules’ victory (VIII, 190-2): 


iam primum saxis suspensam hanc aspice rupem, 
disiectae procul ut moles desertaque montis 
stat domus et scopuli ingentem traxere ruinam. 


The monster with whom the hero had to struggle is thus des- 
cribed (VIII, 198-9): 


huie monstro Volcanus erat pater: illius atros 
ore vomens ignis magna se mole ferebat. 


There are manifest echoes here of the task and dangers facing 
Aeneas in the accomplishment of his destiny. 

The identifieation of Aeneas with Hercules is, however, even 
more explicitly stated. Firstly, there is the obvious parallel 
that both heroes of semi-divine birth are pursued by the hatred 
of Juno, dura coniunz, which results in tasks which demand 
superhuman endeavour and endurance. The earliest Roman 
hymn to Hercules, described in this scene, celebrates the manner 
in which Hercules triumphed over this hatred (VIII, 291-3): 


7 Ovid, Fasti, I, 565-8. 
8I am not overlooking the person of Liber in this context. I return 
to this factor later. See p. 246 and note 26, below. 
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ut duros mille labores 
rege sub Eurystheo fatis lunonis iniquae 
pertulerit. 


This parallel is re-echoed in the words of Venus to Cupid 
describing the havoc wreaked by the savage hatred of Juno (I, 
667-9) :? 


frater ut Aeneas pelago tuus omnia circum 
litora iactetur odiis lunonis iniquae, 
nota tibi. 


Again, Sinon’s final act of treachery, which is the beginning of 
Aeneas’ travail, is carried out under the divine protection of an 
unjust deity (II, 257-9): 


fatisque deum defensus iniquis 
inclusos utero Danaos et pinea furtim 
laxat claustra Sinon. 


The word most prominently used to describe the trials of 
Aeneas is labor, a word traditionally associated with Hercules. 
Indeed the poet opens his epic with a cry of wonder at the 
savage hatred in celestial minds which could subject a man of 
outstanding dutifulness to so many trials. His words (I, 8-11) 
are echosed in the words-of the hymn to Hercules already cited. 

Aeneas himself uses the word labor to describe the last agony 
of Troy, which was the beginning of his own personal labours. 
Thus his first words to Dido are an expression of gratitude for 
the pity she shows for the fate of Troy (I, 597): 


O sola infandos Troiae miserata labores, 


and he shows his gratitude by relating, though with reluctance, 
the tale of Troy’s last hours, T'roiae supremum laborem. He 
easily transfers the term to include his subsequent trials, and 
describes his very first task in his new role, that of carrying his 
aged father burdened with the sacred things of Troy away 
from the burning site, in similar terms (II, 707-8): 


ergo age, care pater, cervici imponere nostrae; 
ipse subibo umeris nec me labor iste gravabit. 


* The Oxford text here prefers acerbae; I have followed the majority 
of the codices in reading iniquae. 
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His method of deseribing himself and his adventures to those 
whom he meets on the way is typified by his conversation with 
Venus, whom at first he fails to recognize as his mother (I, 
372-4) : 


O dea, si prima repetens ab origine pergam 
et vacat annalis nostrorum audire laborum, 
ante diem clauso componet Vesper Olympo. 


Aeneas, moreover, gradually becoming resigned to the advent 
of fresh trials, uses the same term with regard to these. Thus 
he inquires anxiously of Helenus for guidance in coping with 
the dire future foretold by the Harpy, Celaeno, whose prophecies 
alone have filled him with the dread of grim wrath to come (III, 
865-8) : 

(sola novum dictuque nefas Harpyia Celaeno 

prodigium canit et tristis denuntiat iras 

obscenamque famem) quae prima pericula vito? 

quidve sequens tantos possim superare labores? 


Some indieation of his weariness of spirit and the ease with 
which he could be tempted to stay at Carthage is given by his 
description of the death of Anchises as his final anguish, the 
last of the labours which he had the heart to meet (III, 714): 


hic labor extremus, longarum haec meta viarum. 


It is conceivable that Aeneas detected some pattern in this 
succession of labours and would then readily grasp the signifi- 
cance of Evander's ready identification of his, Aeneas’, role 
with that of Hercules. Even so, the Trojan’s appreciation of 
the real significance of this identification is never expressly 
stated by Virgil. For the poet himself and his readers, however, 
the essential significance in this use of the endurance vocabulary 
and the parallels between Aeneas and Hercules lay in its por- 
trayal of the ideal of Stoic virtue—an ideal applied to all who 
undertook the task of building and guiding Rome.” 

The poet further underlines this parallel by making the 
various agencies which instruct Aeneas, divine, ghostly, or 


1° Of. C. M. Bowra, “Aeneas and the Stoic Ideal,” G. € R., ITI (1933), 
pp. 8-21. M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa (2 vols., Góttingen, 1948-9), especially 
TI, p. 141, See also I. S. Ryberg, “ Vergil’s Golden Age," T.A.P.A., 
LXXXIX (1958), pp. 112-31. 
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human, also use the word labor to describe his period of trial. 
Anchises! advice to Aeneas after the portent of the plague at 
Pergamea is to seek Apollo's oracle at Ortygia and ask his advice 
on how they should cope with their labours (III, 145-6): 


quam fessis finem rebus ferat, unde laborum 
iemptare auxilium iubeat, quo vertere cursus. 


The vision of the Penates is Apollo’s reply, and their words of 
encouragement and advice are that he should proceed on his 
voyage and not be dismayed by the long “labour” of his exile 
(IIL, 159-60) : 
tu moenia magnis 
magna para longumque fugae ne linque laborem. 


Helenus, to whom Aeneas turns for comfort and advice, uses 
ihe same language to describe the Trojan leader's experience; 
his prophecy of the portent of the white sow is reinforced by the 
promise that this will signify the end of his trials (IIT, 393): 


is locus urbis erit, requies ea certa laborum. 


This promise is repeated by Tiberinus when Aeneas at last 
reaches Italy (VIII, 46). Helenus closes his prophecy with the 
advice that Aeneas seek out the Sibyl at Cumae, who will reveal 
io him what Italy holds for the Trojans; the prophet implies 
that more trials lie in wait (III, 458-60) : 


illa tibi Italiae populos venturaque bella 
et quo quemque modo fugiasque ferasque laborem 
expediet. 


This information, however, is imparted by Anchises, and there 
is little comfort in the words, which indicate fresh trials (VI, 
891-2) : 
Laurentisque docet populos urbemque Latini 

et quo quemque modo fugiatque feratque laborem. 


The practice of these warning agencies of applying the term 
labor to each fresh trial of Aeneas implies a perception of the 
similarity of the experience of Aeneas with ihe labours of 
Hercules on the part of those who presumably would have a 
clearer insight into the workings of destiny— Venus and the 
ghost of Anchises, for example. In her reproachful entreaties 
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to Jupiter, Venus invariably uses the term to describe the 
troubled adventures of her son (I, 241): 


quem das finem, rex magne, laborum ? 


She prefaces her overtures to Vulcan for aid in the manufacture 
of weapons which are to sustain Aeneas in his final labour with 
the plea that she has not called on his aid till now in spite of 
the many troubles Aeneas has had to face (VIII, 379-80): 


quamvis et Priami deberem plurima natis, 
et durum Aeneae flevissem saepe laborem. 


Similarly, the Sibyl views Aeneas’ desire to pass through the 
kingdom of the Dead as a labour which he is mad to undertake, 
as no doubt she viewed Hercules’ descent in his quest for 
Cerberus. In her first words of warning she epitomizes the 
meaning of Aeneas’ heroic endeavours, the essence of all human 
endeavour which brings greatness to the doer because of the toil 
and endurance it involves in contrast with the easier way, the 
avoidance of labour and the consequent failure to achieve true 
greatness (VI, 126-9): 
facilis descensus Averno: 
noctes atque dies patet atri ianua Ditis; 


Sed revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras, 
hoe opus, hic labor est. 


Aeneas’ road to greatness, his resolve to traverse Hades in search 
of his father, the Sibyl considers as going beyond the bounds of 
ordinary human endeavour; yet she recognizes the inflexibility 
of his resolve and gives what help she can (VI, 185-6): 


(si) insano iuvat indulgere labori, 
accipe quae peragenda prius. 


Tn the end Aeneas, after the enlargement of vision in Elysium 
and a more acute perception of his personal responsibility 
gained from his sojourn with Evander, does come to some . 
realization of the significance of this succession of trials and 
the role allotted to him. This is implied in the prayer he offers 
to the gods that they may bless the compact between Latin and 
Trojan, a compact which he hoped, in vain, would mean the end 
of his tribulations (XII, 176-7): 
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esto nunc Sol testis et haec mihi Terra vocanti, 
quam propter tantos potui perferre labores, . . . 


The realization of his role must have been his at last when he 
bade farewell to Iulus as he moved forth to face what he now 
knew would be his last great labour—the death struggle with 
Turnus (XII, 435-6) : 


disce, puer, virtutem ex me verumque laborem, 
fortunam ex aliis. 


The plainest statement of this parallel with Hercules is con- 
tained in the poet’s description of events on the site of Rome. 
After their tour of the settlement, Evander leads his new friend 
to the rude dwelling in which he is to spend the night, the very 
room and the very bed on which quite recently had slept Aeneas’ 
predecessor, Hercules. The king invites the Trojan hero in 
words which reveal his acceptance of Aeneas as another Hercules 
facing the molem of a task as gigantic as any which beset the 
teal Hercules (VIII, 362-5): 


ut ventum ad sedes, “haec” inquit “limina victor 
Aleides subiit, haec illum regia cepit. 

aude, hospes, contemnere opes et ie quoque dignum 
finge deo, rebusque veni non asper egenis." 


Evander’s mind, filled with the presence of Hercules on the 
occasion of the thanksgiving sacrifice on the anniversary of the 
victory over Cacus, welcomes the arrival of Aeneas as the solu- 
tion to a problem analogous to that which Cacus had personified, 
namely the obstacle to a quiet, ordered living, represented now 
by the Rutulians’ intention of aiding Mezentius, the king 
banished from the city of Agylla. Hercules had come to the 
rescue of Evander's people in answer to prayer (VIII, 200-1): 


attulit et nobis aliquando optantibus aetas 
auxilium adventumque dei. 


By his aid they were delivered from a monster whose inhuman- 
ness is vividly portrayed by a gruesome scene of blood and 
decaying human heads (VIII, 195-7): 


semperque recenti 
caede tepebat humus, foribusque adfixa superbis 
ora virum tristi pendebant pallida tabo. 
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In the same way Aeneas’ arrival is fulfilling a demand of destiny 
(VIII, 477) : 
fatis huc te poscentibus adfers; 


and by his aid Evander and his people are to be relieved of the 
threatening presence of Mezentius, whose inhumanity is also 
painted in a picture even more gruesome than the Cacus scene. 
For this purely human monster has the habit of tying human 
victims alive to dead bodies to bring about a death harrowing in 
its protraction and indescribable in its attendant horrors (VIII, 
485-8). 

That Virgil intended this identification of Aeneas with Her- 
cules in addition to Atlas is further indicated by a more subtle 
use of imagery. Evander’s immediate acceptance of the Trojan 
leader as a deliverer to be identified with Hercules is shown from 
the moment of their first meeting, when the aged king, in a 
gesture of special welcome to Aeneas, places the hero on a maple- 
wood seat covered by a shaggy lion’s skin (VIII, 177-8). Thus 
Aeneas is seated on the very garb of Hercules himself, as worn 
by Aventinus, son of Hercules (VII, 669): 


horridusque Herculeoque umeros innexus amictu, 


the son who gave his name to the recent scene of Hercules’ 
victory over Cacus. Nor is this all. When Evander bids fare- 
well to Aeneas he provides for him a specially-chosen horse 
caparisoned with a lion's skin; the king thus sends forth this 
Aeneas-Hercules to do battle with Mezentius-Cacus (VIII, 552-3). 

When first we see Aeneas in his character of the bearer of a 
burden, Virgil gives us the picture of the Trojan chief bending 
his neck to receive his burden (II, 707-8), a burden which is 
Anchises, carrying with him the sacred things and the household 
gods of Troy, for the moment symbolizing all that Trojan- 
Roman destiny which Aeneas is to set up anew and prepare for 
.a mighty future. Thus the hero sets out, his burden on 
shoulders which are covered with a lion-skin, the garb of Her- 
cules (II, 721-3): 


haec fatus latos umeros subiectaque colla 
veste super fulvique insternor pelle leonis, 
succedoque oneri. 
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So from the very outset there is implied the identification with 
Atlas as the bearer of burdens and Hercules as the figure of 
endurance in labour which is crowned with the glory of success, 
an identification which receives more explicit expression in the 
meeting on the site of Rome and which is more consciously 
underlined by the analogy of Hercules’ struggle with Cacus.** 
Atlas is uniformly described by Virgil as bearing on his 
shoulders the starry mass of the heavens (IV, 482; VI, 798): 


axem umero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum, 
and (VIII, 141): 
qui sidera tollit. 


This is the burden which demands endurance and is the symbol 
of his glory, a glory shared by Hercules when he undertook 
Atlas’ burden. By implication Virgil views Atlas’ starry burden 
as symbolically inherited by Atlas’ descendant Aeneas, whose 
own starry destiny, inherited in turn both by Iulus and by 
Augustus, is also the destiny of the Roman race. 

When Virgil describes the burden which Aeneas assumes after 
the final revelation on the site of Rome, he makes extensive 
use of a star-imagery both to describe the burden and the glory 
which is the reward of the patient shouldering of that burden. 
Before Aeneas leaves Evander's settlement he receives the last 
great sign of his divine mission, when Venus presents him with 
the Vulcan-wrought arms and the shield whereon is described 
the glory that is to be Rome. Virgil’s description of Aeneas’ 
shouldering of this shield (VIII, 729-31): 


Talia per clipeum Volcani, dona parentis, 
miratur rerumque ignarus imagine gaudet 
attollens umero famamque et fata nepotum, 


recalls the far-away picture of that bewildered Aeneas, moving 
slowly away from burning Troy, bearing in the person of his 
father and Troy’s sacred things a burden which equally repre- 
sents fama et fata nepotum. 


1 The details of this analogy will bear further examination, but this 
must be reserved for another occasion. For a treatment of a specific 
analogy see H. Schnepf, “ Das Herculesabenteuer in Virgils Aeneis VIII, 
184 f," Gymnasium, LXVI (1959), pp. 250-68. 
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Just as the burden Aeneas assumes is the glory and destiny of 
his race, so the reward that awaits his acceptance of and endur- 
ance in sustaining that burden is described as a place among 
the stars. From the start we are clearly told to what that 
destiny tends. Venus’ complaint to Jupiter about the treatment 
accorded to the Trojans shows plainly the path destined for the 
Roman race (I, 250): 


nos, tua progenies, caeli quibus adnuis arcem, 
and Jupiter’s reply leaves no doubt in the mind (I, 258-60): 


cernes urbem et promissa Lavini 
moenia sublimemque feres ad sidera caeli 
magnanimum Aenean. 


This glory in store for Aeneas is also to be the glory of the 
Roman race, as the Trojan gods make clear to Aeneas when he 
has mistakenly attempted to found his settlement in Crete. 
Apollo’s prophecy is that the gods of Troy will exalt the race 
of Aeneas to the stars (III, 158-9): 


idem venturos tollemus in astra nepotes 
imperiumque urbi dabimus. 


The fulfilment of this prophecy is expressed in similar terms 
when the little band of Trojans first sight the primitive settle- 
ment of Evander on the site of Rome (VIII, 97-100) : 


cum muros arcemque procul ac rara domorum 
tecta vident, quae nunc Romana potentia caelo 
aequavit. 


The fact that this destiny is to be achieved by a blending of 
Trojan emigré and Italian native is made clear to Latinus by 
fate-predicting Faunus (VII, 98-9): 


externi venient generi, qui sanguine nostrum 
nomen in astra ferant. 


The personal destiny of Aeneas and the reward in store for him, 
so plainly symbolized by the Roman veneration of Hercules 
Victor, is most clearly expressed at the final acceptance by Juno 
that further obstacles to the march of fate are useless. Jupiter 
leaves her in no doubt (XII, 794-5): 
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indigetem Aenean scis ipsa et scire fateris 
deberi eaelo fatisque ad sidera tolli. 


Aeneas’ “exalted place among the stars," the reward of 
Atlantean endurance and Herculean effort, is to be the instru- 
ment whereby the whole Roman race is to be exalted. This is 
the leading motive of the epic, and when Virgil actually expresses 
this thought in words he stresses the burden which is also a 
reward, and at the same time indicates how the task of achieving 
greatness is to pass from Aeneas to Iulus and thence to Iulus’ 
great descendant, Augustus.'? 

When Aeneas goes forth to what he Kopas will be a final 
parley and settlement with Latinus, the poet gives us a picture 
of father and son which vividly recalls that first picture we had 
of them when Aeneas set forth from Troy to start the series of 
labours that are now so near fulfilment, accompanied as he then 
was by the little son who sequitur... patrem non passibus 
aequis (II, 724) ; the uncertainty has now passed, the boy has 
grown and is ready to play the part allotted to him (XII, 166-9): 


hine pater Aeneas, Romanae stirpis origo, 
sidereo flagrans clipeo et caelestibus armis, 

et iuxta Ascanius, magnae spes altera Romae, 
procedunt castris. 


The path of Iulus, too, is a journey to the stars, and the same 
Apollo, who foretold the glory of the Roman race (III, 158-9), 
makes clear to the eager young Ascanius that his destiny is to 
be glorious. Couched in terms of encouragement, followed by 
gentle reproof, this message sobers the young prince as he exults 
in the suecess of his first venture in warfare, the death ae the . 
vaunting Remulus (IX, 641-2): 


macte nova virtute, puer, sic itur ad astra;. 
dis genite et geniture deos. ; 


The emphasis on divinity, obvious in these words of Apollo, 
divinity which is to be the reward of endurance and effort, 
brings us to the person of Augustus and a consideration of 
Virgil’s view of the Princeps! place in the history of Rome. 

The aneient commentators, Servius and Donatus, observed 


15 Of. K. Büchner, Der Schicksalsgedanke bei Vergil (Freiburg, 1946). 
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that the Aeneid as a whole and not merely passages where 
Augustus is obviously and specifically the object of praise was 
written to glorify the Princeps. More recent scholarship which 
has dealt with Virgil’s treatment of Augustus has, quite rightly, 
used the facts of past and contemporary history to interpret 
the poet’s attitude. Thus D. L. Drew tells us that “the key 
to all the main poetic problems of Aeneid VIII” is to be found 
in the unimportant trifles of the political history of the years 
30-27 B.C.* Others have concentrated on the divinity of 
Augustus. Emphasis has been placed on the identification of 
Augustus with Romulus as the deified founder of Rome, an 
expression of the eastern cult of the jpws xriorys;+® an identi- 
fication which carried with it the advantages, firstly, of divine 
authorization for the control of the State and, secondly, the 
opportunity of deification for services to city and empire.!* 
Elsewhere, Virgil’s treatment of Augustus in Aeneid VI is seen 
as an anticipation of the cult Augustus-Dea Roma.” 


Such views are so convincingly argued and so copiously docu- 
mented that their ultimate validity can hardly be questioned. 
I maintain, however, that such interpretations can usefully be 
supplemented by reference to the wider context of the poem as 
& whole and that it is possible to discern a more general but no 
less conerete understanding on the part of the poet of the role 
of the Princeps. Modern Virgilian scholarship !? has dealt fully 


35 Servius, Introduction to commentary on the Aeneid, and Servius 
(auctus) ad Aen., VIII, 672. Donatus, Prooemium. . 

“D. L, Drew, The Allegory of the Aeneid (Oxford, 1927), pp. 15-16. 

135 The importance of the culture-hero theme in ancient literature is 
discussed by Margaret E. Taylor in her * Primitivism in Virgil," A. J. P., 
LXXVI (1955), pp. 261-78, and “Horace: Laudator Temporis Acti?,” 
A.J. P., LXXXIII (1962), pp. 23-43. f 

19 K, Scott, “ The Identification of Augustus with Romulus-Quirinus," 
T. A. P. A., LVI (1925), pp. 82-105, which has a full bibliography on the 
topic. 

7 See R. J. Getty, “ Romulus, Roma and Augustus in the Sixth Book 
of the Aeneid," C.P., XLV (1950), pp. 1-12, who also cites an ample 
bibliography on this topic. 

18 The standard source of reference on modern Virgilian scholarship is 
K. Büchner, P. Vergilius Maro, Der Dichter der Römer (Stuttgart, 1956), 
now admirably supplemented by G. E. Duckworth, “Recent Work on 
VergiL" C. W., LI (1957-1958), and LVII (1963-1964). For criticism 
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and with convincing results with the structure of the Aeneid,” 
the symbolism of the work,” and its significance as a poem of 
Augustan Rome. These studies provide ample evidence of 
eareful and even elaborate design in the general structure of 
the Aeneid, of the poet’s subtle use of image and symbol, and 
his intense interest in contemporary politics. We may also 
fairly assume that Virgil throughout his poem skilfully played 
on variations of his basic themes. One of these basic themes 
was the endurance which the mission of Aeneas and Augustus 
demanded. In other words we should credit the poet with a 
more serious and a more enduring purpose than mere flattery 
of Augustus, namely his attempt to reach the kernel of the 
meaning of Rome’s rise and subtly to remind the Princeps of 
the meaning and magnitude of the burden which he alone could 
undertake and to advise him of the qualities which had served 
Rome so well in the past and which were now more than ever 
needed for the successful completion of the task which Augustus 
had so brilliantly begun. In addition, with regard to the ques- 
tion of deification, I do not believe that Virgil was prepared 


and advice on the section dealing with Augustus, I am indebted to an 
anonymous referee. 

19 Many scholars have noted Virgils efforts to achieve variety, sym- 
metry, and contrast both in small episodes and in the larger portions of 
his poems. R. S. Conway’s “The Architecture of the Epic,” Harvard 
Lectures on the Vergilian Age (Cambridge, Mass., 1928) seems to have 
been the starting point for a whole series of studies in this field. The 
most notable contributor is G. E. Duckworth, whose articles, “The 
Architecture of the Aeneid,” A. J.P., LXXV (1954), pp. 1-15, and “ The 
Aeneid as a Trilogy,” T. A. P. A., LXXXVIII (1957), pp. 1-10, have 
been followed by his “Mathematical Symmetry in Vergil’s Aeneid,” 
T.A.P.A., XCI (1960), pp. 184-220, the summary of his Structural 
Patterns and Proportions in Vergils Aeneid (Ann Arbor, 1962). See 
also H. L. Tracy, “The Pattern of Vergil’s Aeneid I-VI,” Phoenia, IV 
(1950), pp. 1-8; V. Póschl, Die Dichtkunst Virgils (Innsbruck-Wien, 
1950), pp. 46f.; and J. Perret, Virgile. l'homme et Poeuvre (Paris, 
1952), pp. 111-20. 

?» E, g. Péschl, op. cit.; Perret, op. cit.; and such articles as B. M. W. 
Knox, op. cit. 

2 The political aspects of Virgils poetry are stressed in such works 
as F. Bómer, “ Vergil und Augustus," Gynasiwn, LVIII (1951), pp. 26- 
55; H. J. Rose, “Aeneas Pontifex” in Vergilian Essays, No. 2 (London, 
1948) ; H. Haffter, “ Politisches Denken im alten Rom,” S.J. P. 0., XVII 
(1940), pp. 97-121, and A. Graf Schenk von Stauffenberg, * Vergil und 
der Augusteische Staat," W.G., IX (1943), pp. 55-07. 
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to commit himself on this topic. He was a poet, not a historian, 
and was concerned, in a phrase Aristotle would have used, not 
with à éyévero but with 6 yévovro dv; whatever expression of grati- 
tude a grateful people was in fact to make did not concern the 
poet so much as his desire to express his own conception of what 
the Principate meant. The concept of the position of Augustus 
as the benefactor of his people was one which Virgil felt no 
less keenly than his contemporaries, even though it suited his 
purpose as a poet to express it in terms which carried with 
them all the weight of tradition and belief—the glory: of 
Hercules, Liber, the Dioscuri, expressed in the person of Aeneas 
and through him and Iulus and Romulus applied directly to 
Augustus. 

Virgil’s coupling of Augustus with the role and destiny of 
Aeneas, the controlling idea of the epic, is to stress the theme 
of labour and endurance, the fruits of which are to be city 
and empire and, in the long run, a place among the gods. "The 
chief emphasis, therefore, is not so much on deification as on 
the necessary preliminaries to the attainment of divinity. Even 
in the catalogue of great Romans in the Sixth Aeneid the 
emphasis is on services rendered rather than on the greatness 
which is the reward of those services. 

In a definitive article??? G. E. Duckworth has explained and 
illustrated the inter-relation of Virgil and Horace and the 
influence exerted by each upon the other, especially as spokes- 
men of the Principate. The author, while mentioning a change 
in attitude to the divinity of Augustus, has contended that both 
poets accepted the reality of the deification of Augustus, a view 
that is not shared by all scholars. There is no need to retrace 
ground already covered but it is relevant to point out that the 
themes of endurance and effort and the reward of effort have 
their place in the work of Virgil’s fellow-Augustans, Horace 
and Ovid. 

Thus, in Horace's Roman Odes (Odes, III, 1-6)?* the idea 


72 Tenney Frank, “Augustus, Vergil and the Augustan Elogia," A.J. P., 
LIX (1938), pp. 91-4 states, rightly I think, that both Vergil and 
Augustus (Octavian) underwent changes of attitude and that nowhere 
in the Aeneid does Virgil speak of Augustus as divine. 

23 G. E, Duckworth, “Animae Dimidium Meae: Two Poets of Rome,” 
T. A.P. A., LXXXVII (1956), pp. 281-316. 

24 Duckworth, ibid., pp. 300-8, has brought up to date the basic prob- 
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of courage and endurance is clearly emphasized. True courage, 
not the honours of politics, brings undying glory; courage takes 
by storm that immortality which is denied to men (Odes, IIT, 
2, 21-4): 

Virtus, recludens immeritis mori 

caelum, negata temptat iter via, 

coetusque vulgares et udam 
spernit humum fugiente pinna. 


In the following ode this thought receives a fuller treatment and 
Horace echoes the conviction of Virgil (Odes, III, 3, 1f.): 


Iustum et tenacem propositi virum. . .. 


No terrors can move the man of fortitude from his resolve. It 
was such endurance that raised Pollux, Hercules, Liber, and 
Romulus and will in the future raise Augustus to immortality, 
adscribi quietis ordinibus deorum. In the case of Romulus, his 
admission is by express permission of Juno who puts aside her 
hostility to the Trojan race on the condition that Troy should 
never be rebuilt. The progression is clear; Horace substitutes 
Romulus ** for Virgil’s Aeneas, but the line is assured of immor- 
tality and divinity. The means, too, are the same, endurance 
in the face of great trials. This crown of achievement lies in 
the future for the latest representative of the line, who will 
win his way to glory by the same means. 


In Odes, III, 5 the same idea is repeated in a purely Roman 
framework,?? the story of the courage and endurance of Regulus, 
whose speech underlines the unremitting necessity of these 


lems connected with these odes, previously formulated by R. Heinze, 
Vom Geist des Rómertums (Leipzig-Berlin, 1938), pp. 213 f. 

25 See Duckworth, op. cit. (above, note 23), pp. 296 f. for his remarks 
on the blood-guilt of Romulus and its connection with the divinity of 
Octavian. Of. also Getty, op. cit. 

20 See E. Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford, 1957), p. 265 for the comple- 
mentary Greek and Roman spheres of culture for the educated Roman, 
a situation reflected in the dual imagery of the Augustan poets, and 
which also no doubt finds expression in Virgil’s inclusion of Hercules 
and Liber in his picture of Augustus’ achievements (Aen., VI, 801-5); 
the inclusion of Liber, however, may owe something to Antony’s assump- 
tion of the title Dionysus! Cf. H. Volkmann, Cleopatra (London, 1957, 
trans. T. J. Cadoux), pp. 147 f. 
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virtues throughout the story of Rome's rise to pre-eminence 
(Odes, III, 5, 29-80) : 


nec vera virtus, cum semel excidit, 
curat reponi deterioribus. 


This ode opens with a reference once again to the future divinity 
of Augustus, an honour dependent on his courage and resolve, 
here illustrated by specific reference to the Parthians and Britons 
(Odes, III, 5, 2-4): 
praesens divus habebitur 
Augustus adiectis Britannis 
imperio gravibusque Persis. 


This narrowness of field of endeavour is widened in Odes, ITI, 4 
to embrace not only the physical enemies of past and present 
but the much more insidious and formidable powers which 
threatened the whole structure of the Roman state from within. 
Augustus’ action (28-27 B.C.) of handing back to Senate and 
people?” the control of constitutional government, while on the 
one hand hailed as the action of a second founder of Rome 
(quasi et ipsum conditorem urbis), and on the other looked 
upon with mixed feelings by the members of the Senate,?® 
caused disquiet among deeper-thinking Romans. A return to 
the status quo ante would have left the problems of imperial 
government and of foreign policy as unsatisfactory as before, 
and the situation as much exposed to civil war as in the whole 
of the post-Sullan period. It was in a mood such as this that 
Virgil and Horace reminded the Princeps of the burdens of 
state, both external and internal, and of the qualities necessary 
to refound the Roman state in such a way as to ensure that she 
would stay on the path to pre-eminence. 

Another feature of this ode is also instructive for our purpose. 
The forces which threaten the Roman state are symbolized by 
the old enemies of the Olympic gods, Titanas immanemque 
turbam (43). This is a theme which is repeated in Odes, TII, 1 
(clari Giganteo iriwmpho), and it serves, I think, to explain 


?! Monumentum Ancyranum, VI, 13-10. 

28 Suetonius, Aug., 7, 2. 

2 Dio Cass., LIII, 11 f. 

3° Duckworth, op. cit. (above, note 23), p. 303, states that the victory 
of the Giants illustrates that vis temperata prevails over vis consili 
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the repeated coupling of Augustus’ name with that of Jupiter.” 
Ovid, it has been observed,? had the knack of saying openly 
what he wanted to say without the restraint or subtlety that 
mark the thought of Virgil and Horace. So in Metamorphoses, 
I, 198 f. Ovid clearly states that the civil wars and assassination 
of Julius Caesar were as catastrophic for Rome as the attacks 
of the Giants against the power of Jupiter were for the attackers. 
Horace, in Odes, III, 4 makes no overt reference to the enemies 
who in his own time, like the ancient Titans and Giants, 
attempted to upset order and peace and therefore had to be sub- 
jugated. Victory meant for Jupiter undisputed sway (Odes, 
III, 1, 6-8) and Horace throughout asks Jupiter to grant to 
the Roman ruler the victory over the enemies of the Roman 
state, a victory which will mean, on earth, the rule of law and 
the peace that comes from right order. It goes too far, I think, 
to press this relationship to the point of saying that Augustus 
is identified in divinity with Jupiter. Horace, like Virgil, does 
not commit himself. In Odes, I, 23? he comes nearest to an 
expression of divinity, a conception of ruler-cult current in the 
Hellenistic world, in addressing Augustus as the saviour of 
Rome in time of trouble and when he points to the possibility 
of Mercury’s borrowing the shape of the Princeps** to guide 


expers, and is closely paralleled in the Aeneid by the victory of Aeneas 
over "Turnus. Cf. F. Solmsen, “ Horace’s First Roman Ode,” A.J. P., 
LXVIII (1947), pp. 337-52, especially p. 349 and note 47. 

*: Horace, Odes, I, 12; III, 1; 4; 25. Cf. Getty, op. cit. and G. Nuss- 
baum, “A Postscript on Horace, Carm., I, 2," A.J. P.,, LXXXII (1961), 
pp. 406-17. 

3? Getty, op. cit., p. 4. 

33 This ode has aroused the interest of several scholars. G. Nussbaum, 
op. cit, pp. 414-15 queries the possibility of an identification both with 
Jupiter and with Mercury. Steele Commager, “ Horace, Carmina, I, 2,” 
A. J.P., LXXX (1959), pp. 37-55, sees this ode as a warning to 
Augustus, and states that Horace always places Octavian’s apotheosis in 
the future. L. A. MacKay, “Horace, Augustus and Ode, I, 2," A.J, P. 
LXXXIII (1962), pp. 168-77 agrees that it is a warning to Augustus 
on the danger of exacting vengeance, and suggests that now is the time 
for Augustus to take on the peace-loving and gentle qualities of Mercury. 

** Duckworth, op. cit. (above, note 23), accepts this as the expression 
of Octavian’s incarnation as Mereury. J. Elmore, “ Horace and Octavian 
(Car., I, 2)," O.P., XXVI (1931), pp. 258-63, like the scholars noted 
above, prefers to view Mercury as a symbolic figure. 
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Rome through her hour of trial. He does not, however, state 
that the change takes place, he merely writes as a poet, 6 yévoiro 
dy. In Odes, I, 12 Augustus is given a place only in the final 
prayer to Jupiter, and here, it is emphasized, he is a purely 
human figure (Odes, I, 12, 49-52). Horace thus refused to 
commit himself, both as a poet and, no doubt, in deference to 
Augustus’ wishes in this matter, as indicated by the care with 
which the Princeps presented himself and his position to the 
Roman people, being ultimately content with all that the title 
Augustus carried with it in all its various contexts? In the 
epistle addressed to Augustus (Mpist., II, 1), Horace sums up 
his attitude to the Princeps, erects his monument to the great- 
ness of the achievement of Augustus in refounding and saving 
the Roman state. The idea of burden and endurance is to the 
fore: 
Cum tot sustineas et tanta negotia solus 


and this is followed by the services of the Roman ruler: res 
Italas armis tuterts, moribus ornes, legibus emendes. In the 
fifth line, 


Romulus et Liber pater et cum Castore Pollux 


Horace enters into a familiar parallel,” the line of demi-gods *” 
who had earned heaven by their deeds and were worshipped 
ever since. The one difference is that whereas these heroes had 
to wait until after death for recognition and had learnt that 
invidiam supremo fine domari because invidia (Hpist., II, 1, 
13-14) ° 

Urit enim fulgore suo qui praegravat artis 

infra se positas: extinctus amabitur idem, 


for Augustus there was the grateful recognition which the 
Princeps had received in his own lifetime. The manner in 
which this thought is expressed (Wpist., II, 1, 15-17): 


35 Dio Cass., LIII, 16; Ovid, Fasti, I, 608 f. 

39 Cf. Odes, I, 12; III, 3; IV, 8. 

* Of. Cie, De Leg., II, 19; De Nat. Deor., II, 62. Cf, Margaret E. 
Taylor, op. cit, and Moses Hadas, "Aeneas and the Tradition of the 
National Hero," A.J.P., LXIX (1948), pp. 408-14. 

38 See Odes, III, 24, and, as applying to Alexander, Quint. Curt., 
VIII, 5. 
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Praesenti tibi maturos largimur honores 
iurandasque tuum per numen ponimus aras, 
nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes, 


might be taken as at last an open recognition of the godhead of 
Augustus, but, as Fraenkel has pointed out, Horace, the fidus 
interpres of the intentions of Augustus, refuses to fix a gulf 
between the ruler and the rest of mankind.? ‘This the poet 
achieves by referring in the first person to his conviction that 
it is no honour to be eulogized in a bad poem. He thus gives 
the impression that this statement might be applied to himself 
or to anyone who wanted to be portrayed in a work of decorative 
art or in a poem. The demand that the achievements and the 
person of the Princeps should be worthily recorded is not a 
consequence of his elevated position, but something that any 
ordinary citizen had the right to insist upon. The implication 
in these lines is also to be explained in the light of the senti- 
ments of an ode composed about the same time as the epistle 
to Augustus (Odes, IV, 5, 31-6): 
et alteris 

ie mensis adhibet deum; 

te multa prece, te prosequitur mero 

defuso pateris, et Laribus tuum 

miscet numen, uti Graecia Castoris 

el magni memor Herculis. 


The implication of the first two lines is simply to be explained 
in the context of the honours conferred on Octavian after the 
victory of 30 B.C., as reported by Dio Cassius: xal èv rois 
cvoovrío:s ody Ort rois Kowois àAAà Kal rois iSios wávras abrQ 
orévdav éxéAevoay (LI, 19, 7). Nor is there, for the remainder 
of the quotation, any need to think in terms of a legalized form 
of worship, since such ideas arise spontaneously among simple 
people, naturally religious, when deliverance from great peril 
leads them to believe that their deliverer must have been endowed 
with more than human power. 

For Virgil as for Horace, there was a progression of attitude 
to the position of Augustus, ranging from the direct attempt to 
equate the young Octavian with some god to the final poetic 
compliment of pointing out that such services as rendered by 


3° E, Fraenkel, op. cit., pp. 398 f. 
+ For the same sentiments see Odes, III, 5 ad init.; IV, 15 ad fin. 
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Rome's ruler must eventually win him a place among the stars 
in the company of similar benefactors of mankind. Progressing 
from the directness of the Ecologues and the Georgics, he 
arrived at the perfect expression of the Princeps’ greatness in 
the Aeneid, an expression the very subtlety of which justified 
Horace’s claim for poetry as the finest record of a great man’s 
achievements (£pist., II, 1, 248-50) : 


nec magis expressi voltus per aenea signa 
quam per vatis opus mores animique virorum 
clarorum apparent. 


Ovid’s treatment of Liber illustrates the appropriateness of 
Virgil’s inclusion of this demi-god in his treatment of Augustus’ 
achievements. In Fasti, IIT, 465f. and 719-20 Liber is pre- 
sented as conqueror of the Hast, with a place in heaven as 
reward for his benefits to mankind. Ovid’s set purpose is to 
pay homage to Augustus by emphasis on the titles conferred 

-on the Princeps (Fasti, II, 15 f.; ITI, 419f.) and it is natural 
that he should explain the title Augustus as a mark of his god- 
‘head and his superhuman accomplishments. This title, with 
all its connotations, seems to be as far as the Princeps was 
prepared to go in bowing to the repeated desire of his people 
to honour him with a ruler-eult.^ Ovid is careful to point 
out that this title is the reward of labour, of services rendered 
(Fasti I, 601f.). Augustus in this regard is compared with 
Romulus and adjudged a greater than he (Fasti, II, 127 f.). 
This greatness of the Princeps, the cause of the many titles 
conferred on him, is most clearly expressed in Fasti, V, 559 f., 
where on the temple of Mars are depicted the feats of the Julian 


*! See especially Eclogue, I, 6-8; Georgics, I, 24-42; 498-514; III, 16- 
39; IV, 559-62. The complex and changing attitude of Virgil to the 
divinity of Augustus has been fully discussed by L. R. Taylor, The 
Divinity of the Roman Emperor (Middletown, Conn., Amer. Philological 
Assoc, 1931), pp. 111-15, 174-8; by C. Bailey, Religion in Virgil 
(Oxford, 1935), pp. 191-6. In addition, see A. Fougnies, Mécène, Minis- 
tre d'Auguste, Protecteur des Lettres (Bruxelles, 1947), especially p. 47; 
C. G. Starr, * Virgil’s Acceptance of Octavian,” A. J. P., LXXVI (1955), 
pp. 34-46; L. P. Wilkinson, “ The Intention of Virgil’s Georgios," G. € R. 
XIX (1950), pp. 19-28; F. Bümer, op. cit; P. Grimal, Le siècle 
d'Auguste (Paris, 1955), pp. 61 f. 

42 On this topic see Duckworth, op. cit. (above, note 23), p. 293. 
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line, beginning with Aeneas and culminating in the greater 
accomplishments of Augustus;* this is the brilliant result of 
the vision of Carmentis on the site of Rome (Fasti, I, 509-34), 
the reward of burdens courageously borne (Fasti, I, 533-4) : 


inde nepos natusque dei, licet ipse recuset, 
pondera caelesti mente paterna feret. 


But the real, the lasting reward still lies in the future—the 
immortality and divinity that follow after a life of service. For 
Ovid affirms that the role of Augustus is the counterpart, on 
earth, of Jupiter’s role of controlling the heavens. He has 
achieved his goal and in due course (may the time be long 
postponed!) he will take his place, as did Hercules, the Dioscuri, 
Liber, and Romulus before him, among the gods whose chief 
care is the welfare of mankind (Met., XV, 868-70). 

Virgil plainly links the destiny of Augustus with that of 
Aeneas through Iulus, and he states this succession in terms 
which recall his conception of the role of the Trojan leader. 

Augustus is the Aeneas of the Rome which has emerged from 
the turmoil of civil strife and which must return to the simple 
virtues of pietas and endurance if it is to realize the fulfilment 
of its destiny. Thus Anchises, in revealing to Aeneas the 
meaning of his mission, includes Augustus in that identification 
with Atlas and Hercules which is used to inspire and comfort 
the Trojans’ leader in the carrying out of his task. It is the 
destiny of Augustus to crown the efforts of Aeneas by extending 
dominion outside the track of the year and the sun (VI, 796-7) : 


ubi eaelifer Atlas 
axem umero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum. 


Augustus achievements will surpass even those of Hercules and 
Liber (Aen., VI, 801-4). The crowning of achievement, in the 
case of Augustus, is also a place among the stars (VI, 789-90) : 


hie Caesar et omnis Iuli 
progenies magnum caeli ventura sub axem, 


43 For Horace on this context see J. M. Benario, * Book 4 of Horace's 
Odes: Augustan Propaganda," T. A.P.A., XCI (1960), pp. 339-52. Cf. 
also Tenney Frank, op. cit.; W. Wili, Horaz und die Augusteische Kultur 
(Basle, 1948), p. 371. 
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a reward and an achievement which were clearly foretold by 
Jupiter in reply to the anxious complaints of Venus (I, 286-7) : 


nascetur pulchra Troianus origine Caesar, 
imperium Oceano, famam qui terminet astris. 


Virgil emphasizes the position of Augustus, as successor to 
Aeneas and Tulus as bearer of the burden of Rome and the cause 
of her greatness, by a further use of star-imagery. The divine 
light which played around the head of Ascanius, and by light 
of which, as it were, the Trojans set out into the darkness, is 
plainly visible on the starry shield which represents Aeneas’ 
burden. Since the shield projects the light of divine guidance 
far into the future, the sign of destiny is no less vividly por- 
trayed as playing around the head of Augustus (VIII, 678-81) : 


hinc Augustus agens Italos in proelia Caesar 
cum patribus populoque, penatibus et magnis dis, 
stans celsa in puppi, geminas cui tempora flammas 
laeta vomunt patriumque aperitur vertice sidus. 


The burden of Rome’s greatness, the endurance and unceasing 
labour it involves, the divine guidance that is the consequence of 
pietas in all its aspects** are here shown by a multiplicity of 
images which recall the role of Aeneas, a role which, through 
Iulus, descended to Augustus. This prophetic coupling of the 
destiny of Augustus with that of Aeneas is conveyed mainly 
through that Atlas-Hercules symbolism which was implicit 
during Aeneas’ departure from the site of Troy, which received 
added significance in the light of the revelations in Elysium, and 
which is explicitly stated during Aeneas’ visit to the site of 
Rome—a visit that completed the process of initiation begun 
in Elysium by adding for Aeneas a deeper perception of the 
meaning of his personal role in the story of Rome. 


P. McGusHIn. 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
NEDLANDS, W. A. 


4t In spite, that is, of weakness and defects in the hero. On this 
feature see W. F. J. Knight, “Animamque Superbam and Octavian,” 
C. R., XLVII (1933), pp. 169-71. 


PHILOSOPHIC ANONYMITY AND IRONY IN THE 
PLATONIC DIALOGUES. 


In a recent article Professor Edelstein has discussed Plato’s 
absence from his own dialogues. After considering whether 
Plato subordinates himself to Socrates out of philosophic grati- 
tude or whether his absence reflects erotic attachment, he sug- 
gests that Platonic anonymity is better explained in connection 
with the Pythagorean practice of attributing philosophic accom- 
plishment to the leader of an intellectual group. But even in 
the later dialogues where Socrates is no longer the central figure 
his place is taken not by Plato but by other philosophers, 
vaguely characterized and often non-Athenian,? and Professor 
Edelstein concludes that Platonic anonymity is ultimately a 
removal of the self in the face of the objective reality which 
philosophy seeks. Precisely because philosophy is of literally 
transcendent importance it involves the whole man, and if the 
philosopher writes at all (and Socrates did not) he must write 
dialogues which attempt to catch the living, dramatic philosophic 
experience in all its complexity. But Plato realized that the 
drama of man philosophizing could be so fascinating that it 
might undermine the dominance of truth by never going beyond 
the merely human and particular shell of experience.? This is 
the basis of his criticism of art and is a factor in his deprecation 
of his own writings.* Having suppressed himself Plato must 
also try the far more difficult task of suppressing the irrepres- 
sible Socrates, whose self in some way has to be made incon- 
spicuous in the presence of truth. But during the decades 


t Ludwig Edelstein, “ Platonic Anonymity,” A. J. P., LXXXIII (1962), 
pp. 1ff. I should like to thank Professor Edelstein for his criticism and 
suggestions. 

?'The philosophie strangers in the later dialogues, written during 
years of great activity in the Academy, may be Plato's way of acknowl- 
edging its cosmopolitan character, which he could take as a sign of 
truth. 

? Edelstein, pp. 20 f. 

‘Edelstein (pp. 2f. and n. 15) regards the Epistles and their remarks 
about Plato’s writings as spurious. Phaedrus, 275Cf. is the prime 
passage on the subject in the dialogues. 
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immediately following Socrates’ death when the early and middle 
dialogues were written, Socrates could not be inconspicuous and 
Plato would not want him to be so. If he were, philosophy 
itself would be misrepresented, for Socrates was the philosophic 
“ character” in every sense of the term. We can see in his role 
the tension which appears elsewhere in other forms and which 
goes back to Plato’s concept of two levels in reality and experi- 
ence. Philosophy has to embrace both the intensely human and 
the more-than-human dimension of intellectual activity ; it must 
embrace both erotic sensitivity to physical beauty and commit- 
ment to the soul; it must embrace both Plato’s remarkable 
power with the written word and his awareness of its inadequacy. 
His answer to the dilemma is highly Socratic because it raises 
as many questions as it solves: he portrays the man Socrates, 
but he portrays him as a man with a notably peculiar “style.” 
Socrates’ strange behavior (atopia) and somewhat elusive atti- 
tudes (irony) make up, so to speak, a repertory of philosophic 
gestures which remind us that a man dare never be satisfied 
with himself but must work at undermining his own status. 
Our eonsciousness of the philosopher's dramatie presence and 
of the daily sights and sounds of the world in which he lives 
is counterbalanced by our awareness that this (or any) phi- 
losopher in this (or any) particular situation is not to be taken 
too seriously. Like the spectacular oddness attributed to other 
philosophers (e. g., Heraclitus, Diogenes), Socrates’ atopia is a 
way of protesting against and breaking down the wall of self- 
centered values which society is apt to erect. Socrates does not 
forget that the philosopher himself is apt to erect them too. 
The traditional term “Socratic irony” sums up the various 
facets of the philosophic style—concealment or anonymity, docta 
ignorantia, unexpected humor, long discussions that have largely 
negative results. As an expression of the philosopher’s con- 
sciousness of his own ignorance irony is like the general Greek 
religious feeling that man should not think immortal thoughts. 
But the philosopher’s caution in the face of things greater than 


5* My dear Cratylus, I have myself long wondered at my own wisdom 
and distrust it. For this reason I believe that we must reconsider just 
what it is that I am saying, for self-deception is the most fearful of 
all things” (Crat., 428D). In context Socrates’ remark is facetious, 
but like all such remarks it points to something serious. 
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himself has limits. His ignorance (like his mortality) can be 
transcended, and so his irony has a positive dimension because 
it is the psychological prerequisite for transcending ignorance. 
From this point of view man must think immortal thoughts. 
Hence anonymity reflects the ambivalence of human nature it- 
self. It is an admission of man’s earthly nothingness, an admis- 


€ The ambivalence is embodied in the stories of Thales’ fall into a 
well (Theaet., 174C) and Pyrrho’s misadventures (Diogenes Laertius, 
IX, 11, 3). In accordance with his belief that nothing is more this than 
that the skeptic Pyrrho “never avoided anything or guarded himself, 
but encountered wagons, precipices, and dogs. He committed nothing 
to his senses and had to be saved by friends who were with him.” Thales 
disregards himself because of preoccupation with finding truth; Pyrrho 
disregards himself because of indifference engendered by despair at 
finding truth. 

Apart from the dubious theory that Socrates was seriously involved 
with an Orphie/Pythagorean group, his submission to truth was not 
commitment to a specific dogmatic principle but a general attitude per- 
vading all his activity. There is no reason to suppose that Plato 
basically misrepresents Socratic irony by connecting it with such sub- 
mission, though his attribution to Socrates of belief in a transcendent 
world does motivate philosophic anonymity more clearly. If Socrates’ 
irony was influenced by current skepticism about the nature and even 
the possibility of knowledge, it would naturally be directed toward 
the ordinary phenomenal world, and the dialogues give it a special 
turn toward skepticism about ethical phenomena, Platonic/Socratic 
irony seems to be at bottom disengagement from the ordinary standards 
of truth and reality coupled with a lively sense of the difficulty of 
finding better standards. In this sense Plato’s treatment of the phe- 
nomenal world in the Témaeus is the final development of irony— 
ontological and epistemological as well as ethical. The motifs of 
skepticism or reserve on the one hand, and humility before truth on 
the other make irony a somewhat contradictory thing. The contra- 
diction is especially noticeable in the earlier, negative dialogues where 
Socrates’ baffling criticism is balanced by his belief in an elusive truth 
and divine influences. It is resolved in those dialogues where the 
existence of a transcendent world clearly defines two levels of reality 
and therefore explains skepticism on the one hand, confidence and 
humility on the other. In this way irony is similar to myth, which 
portrays something that the philosopher both knows and does not know, 
and to eros, in which the philosopher both gives and does not give. 
W. Büchner's study, “ Über den Begriff der Hironeia,” Hermes, LXXVI 
(1941), pp. 339f. shows the wide range of meanings of irony. Two 
of the meanings which he isolates are especially relevant: it can be a 
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sion, however, made in light of truth which makes man a cipher 
but, at the same time, is accessible to him and therefore justifies 
a new kind of self-assurance. God is absolutely just, and it is 
in terms of this perfection that man’s true “cleverness” or his 
“nothingness and worthlessness ” (o)3evío re kal dvav8pia, Theaet., 
176C) is defined. Since he has not yet become like god, the 
philosopher realizes that he is a nobody, but his effort to become 
like god is something positive and makes him a nobody in the 
positive sense of seeming to be nobody (oi8evi eivas, 175) because 
he scorns petty concerns. Those who have given themselves over 
to selfish concerns are really nobodies, and as the philosopher 
is indifferent to his own human self (174C), so he is somewhat 
contemptuously unaware whether his neighbor is a man or some 
other creature (174B). 

One of the simplest and most common forms of anonymity is 
Socrates’ associating himself with his interlocutors in the search 
for truth by speaking of what “we” are doing or thinking (e.g., 
Meno, 71B, 78D, 74A, 75B, 89C). In so far as the association 
means that they are equally engaged in the search for truth it 
is not irony in the sense of hiding superior knowledge, but 
Socrates usually has a clearer insight into the problem at hand, 
and then his ignorance does involve intellectual humility. One 
variation on the theme of submerging oneself in common effort 
is the importance that Socrates attaches to getting his inter- 
locutor honestly to agree with him (Gorg., 473A, 474A, Rep., 
498D).' Dialectic itself is defined (Meno, 75D f.) as saying not 
merely what is true but what the other person can. recognize as 
true. This concern for the state of others really asserts the 


self-depreciation aimed at keeping the ironie man out of troublesome 
involvements with people and it can be an urbane criticism of others. 
These two aspects appear in the Platonic philosopher’s sense of both 
insignificance and confidence. As a device of mere social self-preservation 
irony is a cover for what we would call an inferiority complex. Theo- 
phrastus notes that the ironic man throws up a screen of words, and 
Büchner (p. 350) suggests that eipwveía is connected to elpwy (AMóvyovs). 
Soerates was certainly a lover of words. Cf. S. Kierkegaard, Der Begriff 
der Ironie, tr. W. Rütemeyer (Munich, 1929) and J. A. K. Thompson, 
Irony (Cambridge, 1927). 

* Cf. O. Apelt, Platonische Aufsätze (Leipzig and Berlin, 1912), the 
chapter * Die Taktik des Platonischen Sokrates," for remarks on Plato's 
manipulation of the philosopher's personality. 
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objectivity, not subjectivity, of truth, since it subordinates the 
man who knows to the needs of the man who does not, and his 
needs are defined in terms of objective truth (cf. the return of 
the prisoner to the cave in the Republic). 

The tactic of losing oneself among one’s fellow searchers for 
truth is expanded and becomes more positive in the manoeuvre 
of attributing a doctrine to others—to “someone” (Phaedo, 
1080, Gorg., 524A), to a “wise man” (Gorg., 493A), to religious 
figures (Meno, 81A). That the doctrine may in fact be a 
current belief which Socrates may not entirely share does not 
affect the ethical significance of his pointed and even respectful 
deference to others, all the more so since the doctrine benefits 
from his restatement of it. Beliefs (especially religious beliefs) 
are transformed into philosophy when Socrates reworks them, 
and reservations which he has about them become a philosophic 
caution which serves as an antidote against excessive pride about 
the critical capacity of reason. Philosophy criticizes not only 
beliefs but also its own criticism. In Phaedrus, 229C f. the main 
thrust of Socrates’ criticism of a rationalistic approach to myth 
is aimed at the sort of superficial advanced thinking which 
encourages vanity and would undercut the serious use of myth 
that he has in mind. But his deprecation of vain cleverness is 
not a defense of traditional beliefs; it is a call to intelligent use 
of them and of anything else that will help meet the problems 
of the inner man.® 

The most spectacular of Socrates’ deferences to external 
authority for a doctrine that is really his own is, of course, the 
role of Diotima in the Symposium.® The introductory speeches 
provide an overview of numerous attitudes about Eros, each of 
which in Aristotelian fashion points to and contributes to the 
final result. Socrates has been as conspicuous as an Aeschylean 
silent actor in his silence, and we have been conditioned in other 
ways to expect an intensely Socratic contrast to the earlier 
speeches.*° But after a passage of cross-examination (199B f.) 


5R. S. Bluck, Plato’s Meno (Cambridge, 1961) discusses Plato’s 
attitude to inspiration in his notes on 99C2 and 100A1. 

° Cf. Edelstein, pp. 17 f. for remarks on the Symposium. 

+° His conspicuous presence paradoxically consists of his remoteness 
(see below), just as his beauty is his ugliness and his wisdom is his 
ignorance. 
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which underscores his presence he suddenly removes himself for 
Diotima at the critical moment (201D). The main point of his 
speech is that selfish erotic exploitation can be eliminated and 
the pederastic relationship justified only if it is directed toward 
a non-personal, non-physical reality in which the lovers’ selves 
are lost. Plato has made the atmosphere of the present sym- 
posium itself rather heavy with conventional pederastic emotions 
to dramatize his recognition that man is linked to truth by losing 
himself first in another person, then in impersonal reality.'* 
What is most important about the scala amoris for Plato is that 
it is true, but from a practical point of view it is also true to 
the facts of Athenian life and as such it is an effective captatio 
benevolentiae, which will make the idea of disciplined erotic 
relationships more attractive and intelligible to his public. 
Whatever his concessions to physical love, however, Eros must 
go beyond the body, and the introduction of Diotima is a fine 
example of Plato's use of an immediate dramatic effect to 
provide an intuitive insight into an idea which he is discussing 
discursively. There is a direct relationship between Diotima’s 
presence in this place of masculine vitality and the perfectly 
quiet sea of Beauty (210D f.) in which excessive erotic vitality 
Should be drowned. As Wilamowitz remarked, Diotima cannot 


11 We see in the beloved another self (Phaedrus, 255D; cf. “ A friend 
is another self "). We are not our true selves (Symp., 191D), but only 
“tokens of men," and in love the soul “divines and hints” at its self- 
completion (1920). For the impact of a purely physical erotic experi- 
ence upon the self cf. Daphnis and Chloe, I, 22: the young shepherds, 
like young philosophers, groped uncertainly and “wanted something, 
but didn't know what they wanted.” All of this is an essentially self- 
centered psychology of love in accordance with the general Greek concept 
of the good as self-fulfilment (cf. Aristotle, N. E., 1108227 f.). Plato 
shares this ideal, but since for him the ordinary self is an uneasy 
union of human and divine parts, self-fulfilment is not intensification or 
extension of the self, but removal of the lower part and union of the 
higher part with its source. To look for oneself in another person 
merely compounds the difficulty. For the ordinary lover the mysterious 
excitement which causes pleasant confusion and doubt about oneself 
is a prelude to the discovery of unsuspected powers that dictate a 
forceful re-assertion of the self. To the philosopher it is a prelude to 
discovery of powers that lead to a total abandonment of oneself. Under- 
stood in this latter way the inner uncertainty caused by Eros is linked 
to anonymity, irony, and the dialogue form. 
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speak of pederasty from personal experience? That may not 
be so true of Socrates. Through the figure of Diotima the con- 
trast between physical and intellectual Eros is seen concretely 
as a contrast between the Eros which feeds upon personal self- 
indulgence with attractive individuals (like those present) and 
the Eros which removes the self, i.e., which removes even 
Socrates for the erotically self-less and neuter Diotima, an august 
servant of god and a woman. Not only does Socrates’ personality 
drop out at the moment of impersonal truth, but as the pattern 
for all men involved in pederastic liaisons he humbles himself 
by assuming the position of questioned pupil and enacts the 
high-minded philosophic anonymity which will avoid intellectual 
or physical hybris and therefore exploitation of the erómenos. 
If in the Symposium the philosopher’s personality drops out, 
in the Phaedrus his self is more directly assaulted as Socrates 
is himself the one possessed by divine truth (2380, 241E). 
Already in the Symposium (215Ef.) Alcibiades had been des- 
cribed as possessed like a Corybant by Socrates’ words. It is 
his possession which permits Socrates to remain anonymous and 
to occupy the center of the stage and do most of the talking 
without danger of unseemly vanity. Plato is fond of using 
possession or inspiration to express the more-than-human pres- 
ence of truth, which is enriched by its association with familiar 
religious experience.* It is noteworthy that Socrates himself 


12 Wilamowitz, Platon, II (Berlin, 1920), p. 174. Socrates’ moral 
strength and ugliness (below, p. 262) were not always enough to dampen 
physical attraction. His ugliness could be that sort of defect which 
simply makes the person more interesting (Symp., 217). That problem 
is removed by Diotima. Diotima is significantly non-male, but she does 
not, on the other hand, embody femininity which Plato uses to counter- 
balance the masculinity of pederasty. She is sexless, and Plato is not 
interested in the bi-sexuality that appears in Xenophon’s heavy-handed 
treatment of pederasty in his Symposium (IX, 4ff.). Bion (Diog. 
Laert., IV, 7, 3) remarked that “as a youth Alcibiades seduced husbands 
from their wives and as a young man he seduced wives from their 
husbands.” In Alexis’ comedy titled Phaedrus (Edmonds, frag. 245) 
Phaedrus is walking from the Piraeus musing on the nature of Eros: 
it is neither female nor male, neither god nor man, etc. 

18 Jt is difficult to say what value Plato does attribute to inspiration 
and possession (cf. Bluck, above, note 8). He often treats them 
ironically and stresses that they do not bring knowledge in the strict 
philosophie sense of conscious, reasoned knowledge. But his frequent 
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becomes possessed or submits to revelation in those dialogues 
dealing primarily with Eros, the experience in which pre-occu- 
pation with the self is most dangerous. 

In view of the frank portrayal of intellectual-erotic play in 
the dialogues one might expect philosophic anonymity to take 
the form of a seeming disinterest or shyness which is, in fact, 
intended to invite attention. Though his friends occasionally 
do complain about Socrates’ coyness, he more commonly plays 
the role of elder erastés and does not exploit erotic coyness for 
philosophie purposes.* What is more, he is characteristically 


association of philosophy with inspiration or possession would be mere 
perversity, if he did not think that philosophic truth is in an important 
way like conventional religious truth. The point of contact seems to be 
that both involve a presence that is more than man. Plato’s enlightened 
sympathy for religious phenomena of this sort helps him avoid a dull 
and narrow-minded rationalism (in Phaedrus, 229C f.—above, p. 258— 
he calls rationalism about myth a “rustic” kind of wisdom). 

There are many religious parallels to the philosophie removal of 
the self in the presence of truth; the most familiar is the assumption 
of uniform dress, new names, and common titles in religious orders. 
Perhaps the eurious story of philosophie transvestitism in the Academy 
has the same point. Diogenes Laertius (III, 31) mentions that women 
who attended lectures at the Academy wore men's dress. The Symposium 
suggests how homoiósis to the world of men might be part of homoiósis 
to the world of philosophie truth, and in the Republic Plato’s feminism 
really demands that women be masculinized. 

In connection with the idea of losing one's self one naturally thinks 
of Oedipus. He begins as a successful man, notably self-assertive and 
proud of his wit, and when he comes to know his real self he undergoes 
a moral despair which breaks him into two selves; his former seeing 
(but morally blind) self and his new blind (but morally seeing) self. 
The split is dramatized when the blind Oedipus hears his own voice 
and wonders whether it is his (1307 f.). His new self cannot bear to 
recognize his old self as he embraces his humiliation and tries to wall 
himself in from the world (1385f.). Oedipus has been interpreted 
as a symbol of Periclean Athens (Bernard Knox, Oedipus at Thebes), 
and if this is correct; Plato and Sophocles both saw the moral problem 
facing their city and society at large as a problem of keeping human 
capabilities in their place. The anonymity and separation which Oedipus 
wants is sheer despair, while the philosopher hides behind his wall 
(Rep. 496D) to help preserve and ultimately extend the truth (cf. 
above, note 6). 

1It is true that in his relationship with Alcibiades as described 
in the Symposium Socrates is virtually the erómenos (92170), but 
Aleibiades is preternatural. A. E. Taylor, Plato, ihe Man and his Work 
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forward, not indirect in his interest in young men (Charm., 
154B £., Meno, 760, Symp., 216D), and in this respect too the 
pattern of an anonymous hanging-back seems to be reversed. 
Actually it is not reversed at all. Socrates’ confession of weal- 
ness for hoi kaloi is ironically undercut by his celebrated ugli- 
ness, which turns the entire situation into an instance of almost 
grotesque atopia, itself a form of anonymity. His admission 
of erotic feeling is really self-effacement, since it will elicit either 
unpleasant laughter or a response on a non-physical, i.e., non- 
selfish level. In this way the usual technique of indirectly 
revealing the great pressure of physical Eros by covering it up 
is turned into a philosophie “coyness” which hints at the great 
importance of true Eros by covering it with a superficial ugliness 
and a bantering candor that is really an invitation to restraint. 
Socrates’ robust declarations of fondness for boys are part of 
his ironic sport at men and possessions, which he regards as 
nothing (Symp., 216E). In the Phaedrus he speaks sym- 
pathetically and in knowledgeable detail about physical desire, 
and, in the context of his tête-à-tête with Phaedrus in the 
country, his excited state might well seem too bold. But here 
too he uses erotic anonymity, since he explains his physical 
symptoms as ultimately divine possession, which—like all the 
philosopher’s behavior—engages attention to disengage it em- 
phatically from this man and direct it toward the divine power 
that controls him, just as the dialogue form directs attention 
beyond its anonymous author to the philosophic power which 
controls his verbal vitality. Socrates makes the same point 
with a certain comic frigidity when he remarks, after his speech 


(New York, 1929), p. 233 remarks on his precocity. Socrates’ reserve 
is the very opposite of ordinary coyness; it is a genuine disinterest 
in what Alcibiades wants. In Protagoras, 309A f. Socrates is the 
erastés. In Phaedrus, 237A he feigns reluctance when he says that he 
is being forced to speak about love, and the covering of his head with 
his cloak is probably a conventional gesture of erotic coyness. 

16 Agathon’s remark that Eros is excluded from ugliness (197B) draws 
attention to Socrates, who is about to speak, but it does so in a safely 
negative way. In Xenophon (Mem., II, 6, 32) Critobulus says that he 
will kiss the fair (in body), and Socrates transposes the conversation 
to an intellectual level by retorting that the fair (in soul) will not 
allow it, but the ugly (in soul) will. The play on “fair” (xadés) is 
similar to the play on Socrates’ ugliness which is really inner beauty. 
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suffused with erotic feeling, that he is really a lover of—diairesis 
and synagógó (Phaedrus, 266B). Erotic self-assertion is held 
in check also by the inward interpretation which he gives to 
the venerable Delphic maxim (229E): “I am not yet able, in 
the words of the Delphic oracle, to ‘know myself? It seems 
ridiculous to look for anything else before I find this, and 
I examine nothing but myself to see whether I am a wild beast 
more complicated and savage than Typhon or a gentler and 
simpler creature who has a divine and quiet nature.” Typhon 
did not come to an evil end for erotic excess, but especially in 
light of descriptions in the Republic of the wild human beast 
(5710, 588B f.), Socrates’ imagery with its emphasis upon the 
dark, complex, and volcanic forces within his Silenus-like body 
makes the passage a remarkable confession of the problem of 
the self and makes us appreciate all the more that his true self 
is the submissive creature. 


Apology 91Bf. is the sedes doctrinae for philosophic irony, 
and Socrates’ attitude generally in the dialogue carries anonymity 
in the sense of suppressing ordinary selfish concerns to a strange, 
“suicidal” extreme.t® After he has spoken to representative 
Athenians Socrates concludes that his unique wisdom consists 
in knowing that he is ignorant (21D). Wisdom here is largely 
negative—in religious terms Socrates is quite aware that he is 
a man, and has little to say about divine potential. If this 
were all he had to say, his career of ignorance would be amusing 
or irritating but not very significant, and his death would be 
tragic in the sense that in tragedy the downfall of a man is 
often something positive only because of an indefinable nobility 
in his style of going down. But Socrates’ negative style always 
points to something substantial. In fact, many Athenians 
detected arrogance behind his humility and were as annoyed by 
what they regarded as the positive pretension of his “new gods” 
as they were by his destructive criticism." In the Apology, 


1° Shakespeare's lines in Macbeth are a striking parallel to the ulti- 
mate Socratic anonymity: “Nothing in his life/Became him like the 
leaving it. He died/As one that had been studied in his death (cf. 
Hehéry 8avárov, Phaedo, 81A) /To throw away the dearest thing he ow'd/ 
As t’were a careless trifle.” 

1 Socrates was suspected of hiding his views (Xenophon, Mem., IV, 
4, 9); ef. Rep., 337A. For his erotic “deceit” cf. Symp., 222B. 
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however, philosophy does center around the anonymous dictum 
that the philosopher knows that he does not know, and the theme 
of anonymity appears in other details about the self. Socrates 
believes that he is a gift of god (30D, 31A), an expendable 
instrument of the deity in his dealings with men, and if he is 
killed others will come on like philosophic shock troops (890€ 
f.)35 He interprets his mission in a rationalistic way, but it has 
its mysterious side as well and in that respect is not unlike 
possession. 'To be possessed by a mission is to feel compelled, 
and Socrates speaks of a compulsion which he felt about living 
the examined and examining life (àvaykatov . . . iréov, 21E). 
In Theaetetus, 150C he again says that “god forces (ávaykáte) 
me to practice midwifery.” His interlocutors can feel a similar, 


18 Apology, 28D f. has another military image which expresses both 
the danger of philosophie commitment and the anonymity of becoming 
(as we should say) a mere serial number in the service of something 
that has an absolute claim upon oneself. 

4° Socrates’ philosophie mission compelled him to walk around Athens 
(Apol., 21B ff.) and confront men with elenchus. Divine compulsion 
to go out into the highways and byways is a fundamental idea in the 
New Testament (e.g. Luke 14.23). When the diseiples say that they 
“cannot but speak” (Acts 4.20), their compulsion leads them too into, 
danger of death. The danger of philosophy and the possibility of self- 
sacrifice are closely connected with anonymity.  Aristotle's protreptic 
prrooopyréorv may be less dramatic, but it is no less insistent. In Orito, 
50B f. the personified laws compel Socrates to obey, but their hold upon 
him is ultimately explained in terms of his commitment to the absolute 
law of philosophy. The tension between traditional and philosophic 
authority in the Orito recalls the pattern of the Antigone. Submitting 
to philosophic compulsion requires philosophic detachment, and that is 
dramatized in the opening scene of the dialogue where Crito, himself 
sleepless from sorrow (43B), sits in the dawn silence of the prison, 
while Socrates calmly sleeps the sleep of the just. After their discus- 
sion about escape for Socrates Crito too is reduced to silence on the 
subject (54D). Another simple dramatization of submission before 
reason and truth occurs in the Phaedo when, after Socrates had spoken 
about the better world beyond, “there was silence for a long time after 
he had said this, as Socrates himself and most of us were absorbed in 
his words" (84B). 

Parmenides poem is another prime example of religious-philosophic 
compulsion. Men are confronted by two ways, and Parmenides recounts 
how he was carried along the right way to a revelation of truth. The 
revelation takes the form of a logie which coldly compels man radically 
to alter his ideas about reality. 
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if less total compulsion to agree with him they “know not how” 
(as Meno puts it, 86B) or to laugh strangely and unwillingly 
' with him in the face of death (Phaedo, 59A £., 64A), and we 
have noted Alcibiades’ temporary possession (Symp., 215E f.). 
Socrates jokes about his compulsive criticism in the little 
“myth” about applying elenchus wherever needed in Hades 
(Apol., 41B). The absolute validity of philosophy which the joke 
suggests appears seriously in the myth of Er (Rep., 614B ff), 
where the critical choice of lives before Fate and Necessity is 
determined by one’s knowledge. Odysseus, who is intelligent if 
not philosophic, chooses the anonymous life of & private man 
not involved in affairs, and he has to look around awhile before 
he finds the life he wants lying neglected to one side (620C f.). 
Socrates’ warning voice (31Cf.) is another symptom of the 
negativity which checks the philosopher, and his “not exactly 
human” (31Bf.) abandonment of possessions and of political 
activity again involves abandonment of reputation, status, and 
ability to assert one's interests—all components of the self.?? 
Philosophie repudiation of worldly greatness is parallel to the 
religious instinct of avoiding excessive ambition because pride 
invites jealous divine anger, though Socrates has changed divine 
‘anger into the inner moral dangers of false ambition. The 
Apology is at once Socrates’ testament and Plato’s manifesto 
of philosophie anonymity, since Socrates’ “compulsive,” “ pos- 
sessed”? poverty and anonymity probably were the pattern for 
Plato’s own farewell to the competition and glory of drama or 
politics and his own submission to a literature in which he is 
not the actor at all and hardly the author either.24 In the 
Symposium’s finely felt portrait of Agathon one can sense a 
“there but for the grace of philosophy am I,” and in so far as 
Agathon is a brilliant and engaging figure Plato’s satirical treat- 
ment of him is an instance of anonymity (cf. Callicles in the 
Gorgias). 

The theme of philosophic compulsion takes still another form 


2° Socrates does not possess truth; he is possessed by it. Aristippus 
makes a more comfortable compromise between the demands of phi- 
losophy and material goods: ëxw, aX’ oùx exouat, Diog. Laert., II, 8, 4. 
Socrates says that he avoided public life to save himself (Apol., 31D f., 
36C), but he did so to serve philosophy. 

21 Diogenes Laertius (III, 5) mentions Plato’s renunciation of drama. 
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when the logos is objectified into an external presence that is 
sometimes personified, sometimes an impersonal force. The 
logos controls the philosopher and his discussions and carries 
both toward the truth, even if human feelings are bruised in 
the process. The “inhuman” structure of the ideal state, 
especially of the philosopher’s life in it, is an example of the 
logos’ negative effect upon man’s selfish interests. The discus- 
sion about the status of women opens with a little dramatic 
flourish about Socrates’ effort to evade the issue (Rep., 449B f.). 
Socrates himself emphasizes how difficult and radical the idea 
is (450A f., 453C f.), and his reluctance to proceed is further 
emphasized by the image of three waves (457Bf., 472A f.) that 
is sustained for pages and culminates in the description of the 
Good. Such dramatic side play and nervous jesting are gestures 
of embarrassment by which Socrates apologizes as a man but 
plunges boldly ahead as a philosopher. He proposes, among 
other things, that women should exercise naked, and in reply 
to anticipated laughter he uses a “sophistic” anthropological 
argument (4520) that Greeks at first thought it ridiculous for 
men to exercise naked, but they became accustomed to it by use 
and reason too proved it to be a good thing. He then adds the 
somewhat ponderous remark that “he is a fool who thinks any- ` 
thing but evil funny and who tries to raise a laugh by looking 
at anything else as funny than ignorance and evil and who 
regards anything as serious except the good” (452D). The 
laughter which Socrates expects is ridicule from comic poets, 
whose response would be a combination of amusement and 
normal offended propriety, but Socrates does not meet criticism 
simply on this level with his practical argument about conven- 
lion. He is ultimately intent upon the objective principle of 
what is best, and so he turns the issue into a sharp contrast 
between good and reason against evil and ignorance. In the 
Gorgias (485A f.) he will, for the sake of philosophy, ignore 
propriety, embarrass himself and arouse laughter by whispering 
and playing around like a boy. Later in the Republic (506D) 
he hesitates to describe the Good for fear that failure will bring 
laughter, and when he ventures to convey some of its divine 
transcendence Glaucon does react with “considerable laughter ” 


22 Edelstein, pp. 18 f. 
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(509C). Hostile laughter dramatizes the outward loss of repu- 
tation, and friendly laughter the inward psychological pressure 
which the philosopher must endure as he pursues truth. 
Laughter is caused by the incongruity between man and truth: 
in Philebus, 62A Socrates says that wisdom which deals wholly 
with divine matters is “ridiculous.” When he supports sexual 
communism by a naturalistic appeal to animal breeding (Rep., 
459 Af.), his view has a certain reasonableness about it, but 
human feelings are roughly handled by the analogy itself, and 
objections from conventional morality are ultimately to be 
quieted by recognition that man must submit to what the logos 
dictates as best (461Ef.). Little touches like this help rein- 
force the objective character of the logos and contribute to 
anonymity by increasing the authority of truth and its impact 
upon human self-composure. Adeimantus has already observed 
that the guardians will be unhappy (419), but Socrates resolutely 
directs his attention to what matters in political philosophy: 
not the rights and demands of the individual, but true justice 
as a whole. There can be no thought of “what seems right to 
each man”; what “each man wants” (BovAwvTa . . . BovdAwvrat 
420A; dr ms BotrAera, 557B) gives way to what “the logos 
wants” (Laws, 671A, 693E). 

As spokesman for the truth the philosopher shares its 
authority and faces the subtle psychological problem of uninten- 
tional vanity which we have met in the fascination exercised 
by the man Socrates and by the world of Platonic dialogue. The 
atopia or ruthlessness which is really an expression of humility 
can appear to an unsympathetic observer as mere arrogance, 
and it is true that the elevated tone of a Heraclitus or Par- 
menides becomes testy if not arrogant and that Socrates does 
have a kind of pride.? But Socrates repeatedly insists on the 
objectivity of truth.2* In Euthyphro, 14E he remarks that he 

28 Socrates’ fellow soldiers thought that he despised them (Symp., 
220B; ef. Theaet., 175B). Cf. Xenophon, Apol., lf. Aristotle uses the 
word imepózT$s in connection with his great-souled man (NN. E., 1124220). 

?* Cf. Phaedrus, 275B f., cited by Edelstein, pp. 19 f. Greek philosophy 
in general tends to look toward an impersonal reality. Man's changing 
self is lost in Heraclitus’ Logos, Parmenides’ One, Plato's Good, and 
Aristotle’s Nous. So-called negative theology is a particular application 
of this point of view, and anonymity might be called the ethics of that 


theological tendency which culminates in negative theology. In remaining 
nameless the philosopher becomes like the nameless god. 
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“has no special liking for certain words; what matters is the 
truth,” and in Sophist, 246D he says that “an agreement in 
argument by good men is somehow more valid than one by bad 
men, but we don’t care about men; what we want is truth.” 
In erotic terms, beauty is truth, not the man: “If anyone 
speaks well he is handsome” (Theaet., 185E). In other places 
Plato’s imagery makes the logos alive and it can use its life 
with considerable vigor. In Phaedo, SYA it complains, “Why 
do you still doubt (my truth)?” and in Protagoras, 361A 
Socrates says that “the outcome of our discussion accuses and 
mocks us like a human being, and if it could speak it would 
say....” In Laws, 741A the Athenian says, “Let us say that 
the argument we have just advanced advises us by saying. . .” 
and in Theaetetus, 200C Socrates asks, “Does not the argument 
justly reproach us?” Again in Laws, 892D the Athenian warns, 
“Let us by all means watch the deceptive argument so it does 
not in its youthful exuberance persuade us in our old age and 
make fools of us by fleeing.” In such passages the logos 
embodies not so much impersonal truth as the personal effort 
to reach truth, for the living logos expresses man’s struggle to 
solve problems.” The differing emphasis upon the logos’ objec- | 


25 Protagoras, 3830: “I chiefly test the logos, but it happens that 
both I, the questioner, and the answerer are tested too.” The change 
from active to passive expresses a shift from objective to subjective 
emphasis. Truth, of course, “is never refuted” (Gorg. 473B). The 
impersonality of the logos is dramatized when Socrates impatiently 
dismisses the warning that excited talking will make the poison work 
more slowly with the remark “then let the jailer mix two or three 
doses” (Phaedo, 63E). The objectivity of truth appears also in the 
recurrent theme of the philosopher’s loneliness. Sometimes the line is 
drawn between the small philosophie band and the world, sometimes 
between the world and the lone philosopher. There is a sharp opposition 
between “us” and the world in the Crito (e.g., 44C, 46C), and “we” 
are reduced to one in the remark (47D) that “we should trust the 
one man who knows.” Removal of human interests in favor of objective 
truth is carried a step farther when Socrates casually concedes that 
“of course the many can kill us . . . however our object is not to live, 
but to live well” (48B). The theme of compulsion appears in Socrates’ 
statement that there must (dvdyxn, 49D) be mutual contempt between 
philosophers and the world. In the Phaedo (82D f.) we are told that 
the soul must say farewell to those who do not walk the path of 
philosophy. The many say that the philosopher should die, but “we” 
know how that is to be understood. “ Let us talk in that understanding 
among ourselves and bid them farewell" (64Bf.). Even in polities 
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tivity corresponds to the progressive removal of the self. The 
first stage is the unphilosophic, self-assertive confidence of those 
who think they know and have the logos. The second stage is 
that of men who have so far submitted to the dictates of reason 
that they see it as an external power which they do not control. 
The final stage is the objective and true logos which “ masters 
man rather than is mastered by him.” 2° 
Aporia is almost a technical term for that awareness of 
ignorance which sharpens one’s sense of anonymity. In Meno, 
78E Socrates has established the paradox that, since a virtue 
like justice obliges a man to forego advantuge unjustly gained, 
the lack of success (aporia) may be a good. After several of 
his definitions of virtue have collapsed, Meno is led to see that 
a lack of intellectual success (aporia) may be a good thing too, 
and he compares the effect of Socrates’ elenchus to the shock 
of an eel (80A). He is, says Meno with a delicate oxymoron, 
“full of aporia,” and Socrates goes on to describe elenchus in 
language that recalls the account of his divine vocation in the 
Apology. The parallel between ethical and intellectual aporia 
indicates that as a man may have to be emptied of false things 
_to make room for something so apparently insubstantial as 
justice, so he has to be emptied of false ideas to make room for 
iruth. A few pages later Meno learns that the emptiness is to 
be filled with knowledge already in the soul. The connection 
here between aporia and reminiscence has been compared to 
the connection between aporia and midwifery in Theaetetus, 
149A f." In both passages Socrates stresses that he contributes 
nothing positive to the learning process, and the whole complex 
of ideas centers around removal of the philosopher's self, in this 
case of the philosopher as teacher in his own right. Moreover, 


Socrates was a man apart and managed to offend both oligarchs and 
democrats (Xenophon, Mem., IV, 4, 2; Plato, Apol, 32C). Behind 
the loneliness of the philosopher stands the fundamental ontological 
pattern of the One and the Many. Other philosophers were less content 
than Soerates to be lonely in the erowd and set up their own little 
Societies. In Epieureanism anonymity takes the form of Adée fiócas, 
though Epieurus is rather prominently the Master and the spirit of 
communal research has changed in the direction of a defensive to- 
getherness. 

2° Hidelstein, p. 18. 

271, M. Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge (London, 1935), 
pp. 27 f. 

28 Jesus’ failure to write is an obvious parallel to Socrates, but Jesus 
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the philosopher remains anonymous because knowledge is in the 
soul, and the soul has knowledge from its existence in a divine 
world outside the body before it became human (Meno, 86A; 
Phaedo, 760; Phaedrus, 249B). In other words, when he deals 
with the soul, which is the carrier of transcendent truth, the 
philosopher is in the presence of truth itself and is humbled to 
self-concealment. Similarly in the Symposium the soul, whose 
divine potential calls for erotic anonymity, is in its very nature 
connected also with intellectual aporia when Plato calls Eros the 
child of Penia and Poros (208BÍf.). Penia plus Poros equal 
the human a-poria filled by reminiscence of divine truth and 
beauty. The Protagoras opens with a passage in which Socrates 
speaks about the soul as a container of truth (314A), and 
though he does not mention reminiscence, his own negative 
status as critic rather than teacher is everywhere evident in the 
contrast between him and sophists. The profound awe and 
great caution with which he approaches the soul and the dangers 
of education which he emphasizes (313A) reflect the absolute 
demands of truth as well as the philosopher’s humility. Plato 
dramatizes Socratic anonymity and emphasis upon what a wise 
man is not by giving Socrates the opportunity, just before he. 
enters Callias’ house, to say quite simply, “ We are not sophists” 
(314D). The contrast between sophistic teaching with its stress 
upon the teacher's authority (e.g., Meno, 71Cf.) and reminis- 
cence with its deprecation of the philosopher means that in 
remembering the Forms we forget ourselves. This is obviously 
true of the teacher who is no teacher, and any vanity on the 
pupil’s part will be submerged if, with his guide, he concentrates 
on the objective truth in, not of himself. 

The philosopher fully grasps and accepts the implications of 
truth to his self; those who feel the truth indirectly through 
him are at least unsettled in their attitude toward their external 
good and status. Meno is stunned; Alcibiades untypically takes 


readily accepted the title of teacher. In the gospels he is portrayed 
as often teaching by questioning, and on the principle that the best 
defense is a good offense he occasionally uses interrogation as an ethical 
weapon and parries hostile questions with counter-questions (e. g., Matt. 
9.5, 15; 12.11 f., 26 £., 48; 15.3; 16.13f.; 17.25; 21.241.; 22.20, 411.). 
Along with his questions Jesus employs a kind of concealment (for 
example, with parables: Mark 4.11f.) that is linked to the presence 
of divine truth. 
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io his heels like a shamed slave (Symp., 215E f.) ;7° Callicles 
thinks that Socrates has everything out of place and upside down 
(Gorg. 481C). Callicles’ remark underscores the philosophic 
inversion of values of which anonymity is a part; in fact, 
Callicles feels that Socrates’ re-evaluation of life implies such a 
destruction of the ordinary self that “stones and corpses would 
be happiest” (492E), and in the Phaedo (1150) Socrates 
actually does regard his own corpse in a mood of philosophic 
happiness. In each encounter with truth those things which 
shore up the self, if not the self directly, are shaken. To arrive 
at the naked soul (Gorg., 523C ff.) the philosopher sets about 
to dissolve the crust which makes up the ordinary self (Rep., 
611A f.), and only by a constant process of removing this self 
can man at last find the true self which Socrates found in 
death and which Plato hoped to find by practicing, among other 
things, anonymity toward his literary self. 
Myth calls for a display of artistic virtuosity that is poten- 
tially dangerous, but Plato is careful to use his art for phi- 
losophic ends. In myth he impresses upon his reader the 
certainty that giving account of one’s actions is inescapable after 
all, and he appeals to the imagination with vivid scenes of the 
"beyond that will usefully haunt the mind, even if they are not 
sure. The total effect of myth is much like the intuitive 
revelation of a theological idea which the religious artist 
achieves. Apart from its content, a prime purpose of philosophic 
myth is to empty the beholder of his self-awareness. Myths 
shatter the ordinary bounds of experience and confront us with 
transcendence in an almost palpable form by creating an imme- 
diate impression of bigness—first spatial and temporal, ulti- 
mately spiritual. After having been pinned down by the precise, 
specific, often painful details of dialogue we suddenly see vast 
dimensions of time and space open up and we are transported 
far from Athens to places where all concerns we had are dwarfed 
and all individuals—including the philosopher—become face- 
less. We have, now in the full sense of the word, that feeling 


29 Cf, Rep., 494D: knowledge can be gotten only by working like a 
slave (the passage is an allusion to Alcibiades), cited by Edelstein, 
p. 19. 

*' The philosophie master is the master because he has helped his 
friends to see the wondrous world of truth, and Plato insists that if 
one's master has really found some truth, he must himself disappear 
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of “being out of our comfortable place” (atopia) which Socrates’ 
friends feel when he brings them toward truth. Since the 
philosopher is permanently oriented to this place-less truth, he 
naturally has about him an atopia which makes it difficult to 


as far as possible. Wonder is a basic element in philosophy. For the 
Pythagoreans it is particularly mathematical wonder, and the extra- 
ordinary scope of experience made possible by reincarnation is another 
important source of wonder about the scheme of things. It is this super- 
natural panorama of the universe which Plato recreates in myth. 

The purpose of myth is to express what cannot be expressed by 
dialectic, and it does this as a persuasive rhetorical device subordinate 
to dialectic rather than as an intuition transcending dialectic. When 
Plato says that he can describe what the soul is like but that to discuss 
what sort of thing it really is would take a long time (Phaedrus, 246A), 
he probably means that it is dialectic which deals more closely with 
reality. The reality of cosmic order or of soul’s status, activity, and 
fate in the universe is a matter of dialectic proof, but knowledge of 
that reality in all its dimensions and details can be had only by direct 
experience. Hence for the most part we depend upon myth to imagine 
what it is like. It is more difficult to say whether something like the 
judgment of the individual soul belongs to the core of dialectic fact 
or to myth. Reality is for Plato too “divine” to be grasped exclusively 
either by wholly rational dialectic or, in an inferior way, by myth and 
imagination. Myth and dialectic interact subtly, and dialectic itself is. 
an activity limited to the embodied soul, while Plato speaks of the 
complete grasp of reality as something which can happen to the soul 
embodied or disembodied. His descriptions of such full knowledge often 
occur in a mythical or allegorical context and suggest a comprehensive 
intuition of order or beauty which goes beyond myth and dialectic by 
fusing them. The considerable aesthetic element in Platonic “reason ” 
contributes to breaking down an excessively rigid distinction between 
discursive and intuitive thought. This tendency toward an intuitive 
grasp of reality is a factor in Plato’s development of the whole idea of 
philosophic myth and gives to myth a more than merely rhetorical 
significance in his effort to discover what truth is and how we reach 
it. 

Aristotle (Rose, frag. 668) remarked, “The more solitary and iso- 
lated I am, the more I have come to love myth,” and Jaeger notes that 
he is “indulging himself by returning . . . to the half-hidden, illogical, 
obscure, but suggestive, language of myth” (Aristotle, trans. R. Robin- 
son [Oxford, 1948], p. 321). Perhaps by his “solitude” Aristotle means 
those times when he is not involved even in the affairs of ordinary 
philosophy, which in their own way also force a man to assert himself. 
When he is not under this pressure, he can give himself over to and 
lose himself in the distant world of myth, which (to paraphrase Plato, 
Rep., 377A), is an escape from reality but is still true in important 
ways. One of the reasons for the abiding appeal of myth is its presen- 
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know where to place him. In the Symposium Socrates is atopos 
(174A, 215A, 223D), and his atopia is dramatized by his 
literally standing apart during his “trance” at Potidaea (220C 
f.) and during his period of reflection in a doorway before he 


tation of truths of human experience in a direct and ethically impressive 
way. Myth is a sort of paradigm in which the individual is lost as he 
identifies with the universal characters and patterns. This relation of 
the individual to the universal in myth is perhaps a reason for the use 
of animals in fables (unlike human individuals, all ants or grasshoppers 
are the same) and for the prominence of the great man who lived long 
ago in drama. We see disaster happening around us all the time, but 
when we see the ruin of a great king we are less apt to trivialize or 
miss entirely the moral significance of his fate and, therefore, of our 
own. In Laws, 658E Plato remarks that boys prefer comedy, young 
men and women prefer tragedy, while older men prefer epic, and epic 
verse is pre-eminently the poetry of life's paradigms. Virginia Wolff 
is looking at poetry from a similar point of view when she writes, 
*,.. why is poetry wholly an elderly taste? When I was twenty... 
I could not for the life of me read Shakespeare for pleasure . . . it is 
poetry I want now—long poems . . . I want the concentration and the 
romance, and the words all glued together, fused, glowing" (A Writer's 
Diary [New York, 1953], p. 64). Mutatis mutandis, Mrs. Wolff's 
“poetry” or “romance” is epic or philosophie myth; her “ concentra- 
tion,” “fusing,” and “gluing” are the paradigmatic intensity of myths, 
for example of the myth of Er with its great Choice of Lives. And 
when she mentions a long poem and elderly taste, one thinks not only 
of epic but of the Laws itself. The paradigmatic truth of myth and its 
relation to the “lonely” individual lie behind Plato’s use of myth 
to dramatize philosophic anonymity, and myth, in turn, is a natural 
complement to the paradigmatic theory of Forms. In the Gorgias 
myth the notion of ethical models in another world appears when the 
punishment of incurable sinners is described as a paradigm (5250). 
Such a connection between universals and Aristotle’s solitude or Plato’s 
myth fits in with the opposition between the One and the Many; the 
philosopher is isolated because he wants to leave the world of multi- 
plicity for the world of unity (above, note 25). Cf. Aristotle’s remark 
in the Poetics (1451b) that poetry is more philosophical than history 
because it deals with universals. The feeling of escape to a wonderful, 
lonely, and spacious world continued to appeal to the Greek, even when 
he had become a philosopher, because his own philosophy often culmin- 
ated in something much like it. Wonderment and solitude are motifs 
of the flight into the spacious beyond in the Theaetetus (below, p. 275), 
of Aristotle’s divine Mind thinking itself, and of Plotinus’ “ flight of 
the alone to the alone” (VI, 9, 11; cf. Numenius, émcAjoat TO dyads 
Hóve yévov; Eusebius, Praep. Ev., XI, 21, p. 543B; Laws, 8350, Aóvye 
émóuevos uóve pévos, where the entwined word order perhaps suggests 
the communion). 
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arrives at the party (175A).?* His various strangenesses culmi- 
nate in the semi-mythical vision of impersonal, universal beauty, 
far from Agathon’s room and from Athens. So too in the 
Phaedrus his unusual state (2290, 230C, 238C) and the unusual 
country setting (230D) directly convey a sense of freedom which 
leads into the mythical vision of the universe (247Af.). In 
the Republic philosophic anonymity follows the dramatic trajec- 
tory of the dialogue from the highly topical, “trivial” opening 
scene with its detail of casual daily life? through Socrates’ 
hesitation to describe the Good (506D f. 5090), on to the 


31 The complicated system of reported speeches in the Symposium 
(Diotima's is at a third remove) creates a temporal remoteness. 

*?'The opening scene of the Republic involves an implicit contrast 
between pretentious, sophistic exhibitions (e.g., that of the Protagoras) 
and the unpremeditated friendly meetings whieh reflect the philosopher's 
refusal to set himself up as a teacher. Cf. Socrates’ casual walking 
around Athens and spending time in the market place as described in 
the Apology (21Bf.). Thought itself is often likened to a journey, 
and though the image (like casual meetings) is a realistic description 
of the circumstances of intelleetual activity in Athens, there is also 
a more subtle sympathy between chance meetings and leisurely walks 
and talks on the one hand, and the generally anonymous style of the 
philosopher as he talks with friends, proceeding together with them 
from point to point in the course of dialogue. Dialogue, of course, 
does not really go where it pleases, for its apparent free flow is controlled 
by the logos (Edelstein, note 47). In the same way Socrates' casual 
walking around Athens eonceals his highly purposeful mission. 

3? Socrates is “forced” (509C) to express his views on the Good 
(above, p. 264). In 532E f. he says that Glaucon could not follow an 
account of the Good any farther, since Socrates would have to abandon 
allegory and deal with truth directly. But this superiority is at least 
partially eountered when he adds that the truth would be only what 
it seems to him. He cannot be sure that it really is as he sees it, but 
he is sure that one must see something like what he describes—and 
with this he is close to Glaucon's level of allegory again. Anonymity 
reaches a climax when, in Republic, 543C, Socrates dismisses the entire 
central metaphysical passage as a digression: “Come now, since we 
have finished this (the discussion of the Good), let's recall where we 
were before we got off the track.” The image of a path picks up his 
earlier remark that the Good is to be found by a longer way (435D, 
504B). These twistings and turnings are intended to create a certain 
symbolic difficulty in following the course of thought; they are Plato’s 
way of making the arduous search for truth more real and they serve 
as philosophic concealment. Socrates also talks of having stumbled on 
to the “trivial problem ” of the tri-partite soul (435C). In Theaetetus, 
177B the vivid description of the philosopher’s flight from the world is 
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closing myth, where he defers to Ex— a man from a distant land 
and himself a No-one because he is Everyman (Pamphylos, 
614B)—who takes us into the cosmos itself. Shortly before 
the myth we have been reminded that man is a cipher in 
comparison with all of time (608C). In the Phaedo philosophic 
anonymity is touched on lightly when Socrates underplays his 
own involvement by generalizing the problem of death and 
saying that “the soul of the philosopher stands aloof from . 
grief and fear” (83B) or “the soul of the philosopher would 
not reason as others do” (84A). Then just after he has 
established the immortality of the soul and just before he pro- 
jects its immortality visually in the eschatological myth, Socrates 
(whose consistent good humor strikes his friends as atopia, 
58E f.) touches on the themes of man’s true place and true self: 
“I can’t persuade Crito that ‘I’ really am this Socrates who 
is speaking with you now. He thinks that ‘I’ am the one 
whom he will soon see as a corpse and asks how to bury ‘me’” 
(118C, cf. Laws, 959A). His last words about the cock to 
Asclepius (118A) are a startling understatement that is a final 
gesture of anonymity. To many men the philosopher must seem 
to be going out, as he had lived, with something less than a bang, 
but his submission is really a profoundly appropriate way to 
escape one's self at last. 

In the Theaetetus human insignificance is portrayed (without 
myth) more sharply, as Plato links human aporia (1740) to a 
sense of the spacious reaches of divine truth (174D f.) which 
afford the philosopher consolation but reduce human affairs to 
nothing.** Socrates could not assert philosophic anonymity more 
strongly than he does when he plays upon the formula of docta 
ignorantia and says that the philosopher is proud of not even 
knowing that he does not know trivial matters (173E). Deter- 


called a digression. Formally these passages are digressions, but sub- 
stantially they are not. 

** Above p. 257. If Wilamowitz (Platon, I, p. 532) was correct in 
thinking that the passage about flight from the world in the Theaetetus 
reflects Plato's disappointment at the failure of the Republic to have 
greater impact in Athens, it is all the more understandable that in 
the later dialogue he contemptuously compares society with the vastness 
of reality, while earlier he makes the point less brutally in the impres- 
Sive myth of Er that does not interrupt the dialogue so noticeably. 
In the Republic he is in a mood to maintain engagement with society 
and prefers to stress the transcendence of truth positively. 
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mined as he is to deflate the self, he adds with fine sensitivity 
to the dangers of snobbery in anti-snobbery that the philosopher 
does not ignore such things to gain a reputation for ignoring 
them (178C). In words that recall Phaedo 115C his body is 
said to be present in the city, while his mind is beyond the 
earth carried everywhere and never lowering itself to things at 
hand. Anonymity, in turn, leads directly to a philosophic sense 
of the comic which is always part of Socratic irony and of the 
often bitter, detached humor that goes with the atopia of Hera- 
clitus or Diogenes.5 In the spirit of the psalmist’s “the Lord 
shall have them in derision” the philosopher has his joke at 
the expense of human vanity: 


Whenever he is forced to speak in the court or elsewhere 
about affairs of the feet or eyes, he occasions laughter not 
only for Thracian maids but for the rest of the mob... . 
He knows no private scandal with which to ridicule anyone, 
since he knows no evil of any man because of his disinterest 
in such matters. Therefore he seems ridiculous. He laughs 
with obviously genuine feeling at the conceit and arrogance 
of others and appears a fool for it... he laughs at their 
vacuity and stupidity. In all of this such a man is laughed 
at by the mob, appearing to be arrogant about some things, 
ignorant and inept about the things at hand (174Cf.). 


Philosopher and society are at loggerheads about who is impor- 
tant, and Plato imagines their conflict as a strange and compli- 
cated joke which excites unamused laughter at cross-purposes: 
“he laughs at the arrogance of their foolishness” and “he is 
laughed at by them for his foolish arrogance.” 

But the philosophic joke is permissible only because it is 
two-edged ; laughter at the world is the other side of the inner- 
directed humor of irony. The elderly Plato again insists on the 
insignificance of man in the Laws, where Socrates is gone, 
Athens lies far across the sea, and now the philosopher is amused 
to call philosophy mere amusement. ^ Human insignificance is 


85 For stories about Heraclitus’ atopia see Diogenes Laertius, IX, 1, 1 f. 

36 For the “game " of philosophy and of life generally see Laws, 658A, 
688B, 712B, 769A, 804B. Cf. Heraclitus, frags. 70, 79, 121 on the 
ehildishness of man. It is primarily non-philosophie wisdom that seems 
childish to the philosopher, but he is himself a man, and from this 
point of view even his efforts are of limited value. Heraclitus is so 
elusive a figure that it is diffieult to say whether he turned his criticism 
against himself in this way. His distinctive style is most easily ex- 
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the text for his speech to the young atheist (887C £., 903Bf.), 
whom he contemplates more in sorrow than in anger, because 
the philosopher himself cannot feel too superior on the score of 
age since his own philosophizing is, before divine truth, child's 
play. None the less, atheism is a disease of youth (888A f.), 
and when a man grows up he loses his pert and selfish im- 
patience, sees his place in the divine scheme, and no longer 
takes himself too seriously. As Socrates had said in his old age, 
the Delphic oracle meant that human wisdom is worth little or 
nothing (Apol., 23A). 

Platonic anonymity thus “symbolizes the objective element 
in Plato’s philosophy, the universality of reason, and is the 
ever-present correlative and corrective of its personal and sub- 
jective ... element.” 3" Tt is like a pervasive philosophic ritual 
accompanying the presence of reason, and its purpose is to 
remind man of his subordination to reason just as the dialogue 
form, in Friedlinder’s phrase, is “die einzige Form des Buches, 
die das Buch selber aufzuheben scheint.”** Immersed in an 
insubstantial world, the philosopher employs a kind of psy- 
chological insubstantiality as an instrument to discipline himself 
and to irritate and stimulate men—as the material world itself 
does by its contradictions (Phaedo, T4B £., Republic, 523D f.) — 
into going beyond the difficulty.? The inadequacy of Seeming 


plained as an expression of self-eonfidence, but he seems to have been 
a highly complicated man and perhaps it has something to do with a 
desire to play verbal games that are really as serious as the game of 
Socratic irony. The story of his playing dice with children in protest 
against society (Diog. Laert., IX, 1, 2) may simply be a story made up 
on the basis of his statements about human foolishness. In any case, 
its main point is that men are immature, but the point is made by the 
philosopher’s ready abandonment of his own adult dignity. Socrates 
too is accused of a childish interest in philosophy (Gorg., 485A f., above, 
p. 266). Diotima’s magisterial treatment of Socrates points up the 
immaturity of human in comparison with divine wisdom. Parmenides 
is addressed as xoUpos by his divine guides (frag. 1, 24), though this 
may refer to his age when he wrote the poem: G. Kirk and J. Raven, 
The Presocratic Philosophers (Cambridge, 1957), p. 268. 

87 Edelstein, p. 21. 

38 P. Friedländer, Platon, I (2nd ed., Berlin, 1954), p. 177. 

39 The philosopher's speech itself refleets reality. He naturally re- 
sponds with restless questioning to the uncertain sphere of human 
existence, and as a student of nature he recognizes that words about 
the material world have its instability (Tim., 29Bf.). On the other 
hand, as a student of immutable truth his words will be sure (Pim. 
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points beyond itself to Being; the philosopher’s seeming ignor- 
ance and insignificance point to an all-important truth ; dialogue 
seems to be Platonic art but points beyond its author. To use 
a final analogy from the New Testament: “Love never ends; 
as for prophecy, it will pass away; as for tongues, they will 
cease; as for knowledge, it will pass away. For our knowledge 
is imperfect and our prophecy is imperfect; but when the perfect 
comes, the imperfect wil pass away” (J Cor. 13.8f.). There 
are more things that separate than join Paul and Plato, who 
would hardly have said that knowledge will pass, but Platonic 
anonymity and Pauline agapé share the recognition that man 
lives for a truth that dwarfs him, and the means by which he 
approaches truth, whether tongues or dialogues, prophecy or 
vital personality, must not detract from their end.*? 
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29B f.), and he “always says the same things about the same things" 
(Gorg., 490E, Xenophon, Mem., IV, 4, 6). Heraclitus’ riddling, am- 
biguous style reflects the instability of the phenomenal world and, at 
the same time, reveals the abiding Logos hiding behind change. Cf. 
Karl Jaspers, Hxistenzerhellung (Berlin, 1932), pp. 284f.: “Das 
allgemeine Werden und Vergehen, das Verschwinden des Empirischen als 
des jeweifs Einzelnen in der Zeit ist gleichsam die Ironie der Wirklich- 
keit: das Daseiende, als ob es selbst sei, ist ein Schein; da ist, was 
verschwindet.” Edelstein (pp. 2f.) rejects the suggestion that Plato’s 
use of anonymity and his doubts about the written word mean that he 
thinks his dialogues may have entirely missed the truth. 

+ W. H. Auden has some pertinent Platonic remarks on anonymous 
and objective love: “The anonymous gift is a deed of charity, but we 
are speaking of eros, not of agape. It is as much of the essence of erotic 
love that it should desire to disclose itself to one another, as it is of 
the essence of charity that it should desire to conceal itself from all. 
Under certain circumstances, a lover may try to conceal his love (he 
is a hunchback, the girl is his own sister, ete.) but it is not as a lover 
that he tries to conceal it; and if he were then to send her gifts anony- 
mously, would not this betray a hope, conscious or unconscious, of 
arousing her curiosity to the point where she would take steps to 
discover his identity?” “Hatred tends to exclude from consciousness 
every thought except that of the Hated One; but love tends to enlarge 
consciousness; the thought of the Beloved acts like a magnet, sur- 
rounding itself with other thoughts. Is this one reason why a happy love 
poem is rarely so convincing as an unhappy one: the happy lover seems 
continually to be forgetting his beloved to think about the universe?” 
The quotations are from “ Dichtung und Wahrheit" (XXIII and XLI) 
in Homage to Clio. 
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In A.J.P., LXX (1949), pp. 118-41, Konrad Gries produced 
an illuminating and important article on * Livy's Use of Dra- 
matic Speech." In this he analysed the speeches, both recta 
and obliqua, according to certain categories, produced statistics 
demonstrating their distribution and significance, and drew 
interesting conclusions about Livy’s usage, both within the com- 
pass of his own history and in comparison with the works of 
earlier historians. Such detailed analyses and statistics are 
obviously valuable in determining the facts about an author’s 
practice, acting as confirmation or corrective of the impression 
gained from a general study of his work, and it seems appro- 
priate to extend the process, and similarly to consider the work 
of Tacitus, the only other major historian of Rome. This should 
not only demonstrate Tacitus’ own practice, but also show how it 
compares with that of Livy and of such historical writers as are 
known to us from the period between the two. 

For Tacitus, as for Livy,t a good deal of work has already 
been done on the speeches. This ranges from special studies of 
‘particular aspects,? through sections devoted to the speeches in 
general studies of Tacitus,’ to consideration of their value by 
editors and writers on the historians generally. These works 


1 Gries, op. cit., nn. 1-12. 

? E, g. F. Annacker, De orationibus et epistulis Taciti operibus intewtis 
(Diss. Marburg, 1889); R. Ullmann, La technique des discours dams 
Salluste, Tite Live et Tacite (Oslo, 1927); id., Les olausules dans les 
discours de Tacite (Symb. Osl., 1925; Serta Rudbergiana [Oslo, 1931]) : 
my own paper on “The Claudian Tablet and Tacitus (Rhein. Mus., 
1956). 

* Of. G. Boissier, Tacite (Paris, 1908), pp. 85-93; E. Courbaud, Les 
procédés d'art de Tacite dans les Histoires (Paris, 1918), pp. 61-120; 
P. Fabia, Les sources de Tacite dans les Histoires et les Annales (Paris, 
1893), pp. 266-8, 416; E. Paratore, Tacito (Milan, 1952), pp. 28-31, and 
throughout the work—see the index nominum; A. Salvatore, Stile e 
ritmo in Tacito (Naples, 1950), pp. 120-68; R. Syme, Tacitus (Oxford, 
1958), pp. 144-56, 182-3, 191-3, 316-39, 700-10; B. Walker, The Annals 
of Tacitus (Manchester, 1952), pp. 259-62; P. Wuilleumier, Tacite 
(Paris, 1949), pp. 122-36. 

+ E. g. Furneaux (Oxford, 1896), p. 32. 

5 M. L. W. Laistner, The Greater Roman Historians (Berkeley, Calit., 
1947), pp. 128-9. 
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deal variously with the sources, style, technique, and purpose 
of the speeches, and many of them have great value and interest. 
But alihough some of them examine certain speeches in con- 
siderable detail? they tend to concentrate on the major speeches 
and especially on those in oratio recía:" dramatic speech can, 
however, be significant even if short, and the speeches in obliqua 
have great importance in the total effect made by "Tacitus 
writings. It seems desirable that a factual analysis of Tacitus 
use of dramatie speech as a whole should be made, comparable 
to that already done for Livy, and it is the purpose of this paper 
to provide it. 
I 


The historical works of Tacitus do not exist in such formidable 
bulk as those of Livy, and it is quite possible to consider them 
in toto.® But the mutilated books make certain parts of the 
evidence unsatisfactory and misleading; if these books are 
ignored, the amount to be considered comes fairly close to the 
amount of Livy used by Dr. Gries, and it therefore seemed 
reasonable to limit it a little farther and produce an almost 
exactly comparable bulk. The books so selected cover the whole 
range of Tacitus’ historical writing, so that any developments 
in his practice can be judged: they are the Agricola (which, 
though a biography, contains some genuine historical writing 
and two notable speeches), Histories, Y and IV, Annals, I-III 
and XIII-XV. 

By ‘dramatic speech’ in these books is meant all quotations, 
long and short, in oratio recta, and the majority of those in 
oratio obliqua. Within the category of or. obl. the same problem 
arises with Tacitus as with Livy,? namely to distinguish genuine 
dramatie speech in oblique form from factual summaries of 
words and thoughts in the accusative and infinitive construction. 
Any utterance of any length in obliqua is usually and evidently 
dramatic, and among the shorter passages Hist., IV, 75 e. g. may 
be summary but is dramatic: 


* E. g. Ullmann, Salvatore, and Syme. 

* Salvatore and, to some extent, Courbaud recognise the importance of 
or. obl. 

*I have in fact done so, but the presentation of results is made com- 
plicated for the reasons stated. 

? Gries, op. cit., p. 120. 
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Civilis et Classicus misere ad Cerialem epistulas, quarum 
haee sententia fuit: Vespasianum, quamquam nuntios occul- 
tarent, excessisse vita, urbem atque Italiam interno bello 
consumptam, Muciani ae Domitiani vana et sine viribus 
nomina: si Cerialis imperium Galliarum velit, ipsos finibus 
civitatium suarum contentos; si proelium mallet, ne id 
quidem abnuere. 


So too is Ann., XIII, 14: 


ferebaturque degrediente eo magna prosequentium multi- 
tudine non absurde dixisse, ire Pallantem ut eiuraret. 


On the other hand, some passages are little more than narrative. 
Hist., I, 90 e.g.: 


mox vocata contione maiestatem urbis et consensum populi 
ac senatus pro se attollens, adversum Vitellianas partis 
modeste disseruit, inscitiam potius legionum quam audaciam 
increpans, nulla Vitellii mentione, sive ipsius ea moderatio, 
seu scriptor orationis sibi metuens contumeliis in Vitellium 
abstinuit. 


Or Ann., IIT, 63: 


consules . . . rettulerunt: ceteros obscuris ob vetustatem 
initiis niti. nam Zmyrnaeos oraculum Apollinis, cuius 
imperio Stratonicidi Veneri templum dicaverint, Tenios 
eiusdem carmen referre, quo sacrare Neptuni effigiem ae- 
demque iussi sint. propiora Sardianos: Alexandri victoris 
id donum. neque minus Milesios Dareo rege niti ; set cultus 
numinum utrisque Dianam aut Apollinem venerandi. petere 
et Cretenses simulacro divi Augusti. 


There are, naturally, some passages where the solution is less 
clear, and judgment more subjective. But on the whole, dramatic 
presentation and rhetorieal treatment declare themselves when 
the speech is truly dramatic,’° and the passages involved are 
relatively so small in number! and short in length,'? that the 
conclusions reached about Tacitean usage cannot be materially 
affected by their omission. 


10 Gries ad loc. is very sound, and there is little point in elaborating 
his remarks here. 

11 Some thirty-five passages from the books cited. 

12 On average, five or six lines. 
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To make comparison with Livy (and if desired with his pre- 
decessors) easier, the categories defined and used by Gries!? have 
been used for Tacitus, and indeed they are generally valid and 
applicable. If one were considering Tacitus alone, various minor 
alterations might be proposed, to make the categories more pre- 
cise in their application to his work; but the advantages would 
be slight, and it seemed better to preserve the possibility of strict 
comparison and to fit the relatively few awkward examples into 
the existing categories. It will be explained below what these 
examples are, and what has been done with them. The cate- 
gories themselves are fully explained in the article cited, and 
need only be summarized here, with illustrations from Tacitus. 
The material is arranged under five main headings. 


A. The Types 


There are six main types of speech, whether recta or obliqua. 

1. contio, a formal address to a body of people. Examples 
may be found in Ag., 88-4, where Agricola exhorts his army; 
Hist., I, 15-16, Galba's speech at the adoption of Piso; Ann., 
III, 34, Valerius Messalinus’ speech to the Senate. 

9. conversation, an informal exchange between speakers, ` 
whether arguments in council (as when Civilis, Tutor, and 
Classicus discuss policy in Hist., IV, 76), brief conversations 
(e.g. between Tiberius and a slave in Ann., II, 40), or an 
informal statement by one party only in what is clearly a con- 
versational context (cf. Agrippina's remarks to Nero in Ann., 
XIIT, 14). 

8. dictum, a short pithy saying or comment. Such may be 
found in Hist., I, 5 accessit Galbae vox pro re publica honesta, 
ipsi anceps, legi a se militem, non emi; Ann., I, 65 (Arminius) 
clamitans ‘en Varus eodemque iterum fato vinctae legiones!? ; 
Ann., XIV, 9 atque illa “occidat? inquit ‘dum imperet? 

4. condensed combinations, a term used to describe a speech 
which summarizes the words or thoughts of a group of people, 
or of an individual on different occasions. Typical examples are 
Hist., I, 33, advice given to Galba; Ann., I, 9-10, which sum- 
marize the two sides of popular feeling about Augustus; and 


18 Op. cit., pp. 122 f. 
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Ann., X1V, 1, Poppaea’s attempts to induce Nero to marry her. 
They are all in or. obl. with the single exception of Ann., I, 28, 
where the exhortations to the disaffected legions of Clemens et 
si qui alii grati in vulgus are in vivid recta. 

5. formula, i.e. an oracle, prayer, edict, ete. Cf. Ann., II, 22 
(an official inscription) ; Ann., III, 6, and XIII, 51 (both edicts). 

6. message, a letter e. g., or instructions to nuntii or legati (as 
opposed to the speeches made by these people). Many such 
messages come under the heading of dramatic speech: e. g. Hist., 
IV, 20 Batavi... praemisere qui... exponeret. nullum sibi 
bellum adversus Romanos, pro quibus totiens bellassent; longa 
aique inrita militia fessis patriae atque otii cupidinem, esse. si 
nemo obsisteret, innozium iter fore; sin arma occurrant, ferro 
viam inventuros; or Ann., IIT, 16, a letter from Piso to the 
Senate; or Ann., XIV, 58, the message sent by L. Antistius to 
Rubellius Plautus. 

B. The Contents 


The subject matter of the speeches falls into four main sec- 
tions “*——international politics, internal politics, military affairs, 
and personal matters. Sometimes, naturally, the sections over- 
' lap. Speeches concerning the successor to a Roman Emperor 
often deal both with internal politics and with personalities ; and 
if the army is involved, military considerations are too. But on 
the whole the dominant theme is clear, and the speeches have 
been classified according to that dominant. 


C. The Speakers 


This section is self-explanatory 5 and its interest comes from 
a survey of the number and variety of the speakers in any one 
book or group of books. 


D. The Circumstances 


By circumstances is meant the setting or background against 
which each speech is delivered.*® There are seven basic divisions 
of this category, and again they are generally applicable to the 
speeches of Tacitus. 


1. im castris comprises speeches made to soldiers, discussions 


4 Gries, op. cit., p. 128. 16 Ibid. 29 Ibid. 
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among officers or soldiers, discussions with delegations, anything 
in fact which involves speech within the context of a military 
camp. Here are found e.g. Hist., I, 87-8, Otho’s speech to the 
Praetorians ; Hist., IV, 24, the grumblings of the legions; Ann., 
I, 40, the advice given to Germanicus. 

2. in proelio, a section which needs no elaboration. 


3. apud populum indicates speeches made to the Roman 
people on official occasions, or general talk among the people, 
or edicts issued to them. The ‘people’ concerned is nearly 
always Roman, but occasionally the populace of other states is 
addressed or speaks. For examples see Hist., IV, 73-4, Cerialis 
addressing the Treviri and Lingones; Ann., I, 46, trepida civitas 
incusare Tiberium quod . . ., followed by an account in dramatic 
obliqua of their complaints; Ann., XIII, 51, an edict of Nero’s. 


4. in senatu. All speeches and exchanges made at meetings 
of the Roman Senate are so classified. 


5. in concilio refers to any official assembly of a state other 
than Rome. It is a category which from the nature of the 
historical material figures more largely in Livy than in Tacitus. 
But examples may be found: cf. Hist., IV, 64-5, where speeches 
are made apud concilium Agrippinensium ; Ann., XV, 2, Volo- * 
geses’ address to the concilium of the Parthians. 

6. apud legationes. Here are classified all speeches to and 
by ambassadors which are not expressly located in senatu, in 
castris, etc. Hist., IV, 32 e.g., the conversation between Mon- 
tanus and Civilis, whose locale is not given; Ann., XV, 24, the 
embassy from Vologeses. 

7. inter privatos is a wide and varied section, including almost 
every type of utterance or exchange, in any context not already 
mentioned. Here are classified such diverse examples as Ag., 24, 
Agricola’s dictum on the taking of Ireland (saepe ex eo audivi 
.. +); Hist., IV, 85, Mucianus! handling of the young Domitian ; 
Ann., II, 71, Germanicus’ speech on his death-bed; and Ann., 
XIV, 61, Poppaea’s plea to Nero. 

As has been said, the speeches of Tacitus can in general terms 
be fitted into these divisions. He shows more examples than 
does Livy of speeches made at meetings of advisers—a natural 
increase, because the consilium or amici principis had not yet 
been invented for the period of which Livy writes. But although 
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for Tacitus in consilio might be a more useful category than 
in concilio, yet the latter is required, and the former can easily 
be dealt with inter privatos or (if military) in castris. A more 
difficult problem is that caused by Tacitus’ characteristic use of 
or. obl. to present dramatically the motives and deliberations 
before action of an individual—the psychological obliqua speech. 
It undoubtedly belongs to dramatic speech, for the examples 
are usually elaborate and highly rhetorical in presentation (cf. 
Hist., I, 21, where Otho’s deliberations about trying for the 
Principate are so presented; or Ann., I, 69, an account of 
Tiberius’ feelings on hearing about Agrippina and the legions) ; 
but they do not fit altogether happily into the Livian categories. 
After some hesitation I have classified these ‘speeches’ as con- 
densed combinations (for they rarely represent, say, ten minutes’ 
concentrated thought), and considered them as made, for obvious 
reasons, inter privatos. 


E. Amount and Form 


The unit of measurement employed is the standard line of the 
Oxford Classical Text (Agricola, ed. J. G. C. Anderson; His- 
. tories and Annals, ed. C. D. Fisher)." Single-word lines are 


M The passages considered in this survey are as follows: 
Agric., 4, 15, 24, 30-2, 33-4. 
Hist., I, 5, 15-16, 21, 29-30, 32-3, 35, 37-8, 50, 52, 62, 83-4. 
Hist., IV, 4, 7, 8, 14, 17, 20, 21, 24, 32, 42, 48, 49, 52, 57, 58, 62, 64, 
65, 66, 69, 72, 73-4, 75, 76, 77, 81, 85(2). 
Ann., I, 4, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12(3), 13, 17, 18, 19, 22, 25, 26, 28, 29, 31, 
35, 38, 40, 42-3, 46, 47, 48, 51, 58, 59, 65, 67, 69, 73, 74, 78, 79. 
Ann., II, 2, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 22, 26, 33, 36, 37, 38, 40, 46, 70, 71, 76, 
77, 80, 82. 
Ann., IIL, 5, 6, 12, 13, 16, 17, 24, 33, 34(2), 36, 40, 44, 45, 46, 50, 
53-4, 58, 59, 65, 69 (2), 70, 73. 
Ann., XIII, 4, 6, 14 (2), 17, 20, 21, 26-7, 37, 42, 46, 49 (2), 50, 51, 55, 
56(2). 
Ann., XIV, 1, 3, 7, 8(2), 9, 11, 20, 21, 22, 35, 36, 43-4, 48, 49, 51, 52, 
53-4, 55-6, 57, 58, 59, 61, 62. 
Ann., XV, 1, 2, 5, 6, 12(2), 13(2), 14, 17, 19, 20-1, 24, 27, 36, 51, 55, 
59, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 67 (2). 
The dramatie speech does not always, of course, occupy the whole 
chapter. But the Oxford Text has no sub-sections, and in the relatively 
short Tacitean chapter the speech is easy to find. If more than one 
example occurs in a chapter, the number is indicated in brackets. 
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not counted. The amount thus measured in lines is then classi- 
fied as oratio recta or oratio obliqua, according to its form. 


II 


We must now consider under these categories the speeches in 
the nine books of Tacitus listed above,!? and see what conclu- 
sions can be reached about his practice in the use of dramatic 
Speech. 

A. Types 
Number of examples in each book 


Book Ag. H,I IV A,I II IIl XIII XIV XV Totals 


contiones 2 4 8 8 8 Il 4 6 3 54 
conversations 0 2 10 9 4 1 6 5 610 47 
dicta 2 1 1 2 1 l 1 3 2 l4 

condensed 
combinations 1 4 6 12 5 8 4 6 5 51 
formulae 0 0 0 2 l1 1 2 0 0 6 
messages 0 0 3 2 1 2 l 4 5 18 
5 dl 28 35 20 94 18 24 25 190 


Formulae are naturally rare, and messages and dicta are 
relatively infrequent. 'The messages appear when they are appro-. 
priate—in military contexts, when an Emperor sends to the 
Senate, or sent between private persons in times of personal 
danger. The small number of dicta is at first surprising in a 
writer of Tacitus’ calibre, but is probably to be explained by his 
desire to do his own epigrammatic commenting on any given 
situation; the number could be slightly increased by the addi- 
tion of some similar comments which have been (more properly, 
I think) classed as conversations, but the increase would not be 
significant. Where dicta do appear, they tend to illuminate 
character. 

The remaining three divisions are in total representation 
very even. Variations naturally occur within individual books, 
according to the subject matter. Thus conversations predomi- 
nate in Hist., IV, where there is much discussion within and 
between the disaffected legions, and between them and the Gauls; 
and in Ann., XV, which contains the account of the Pisonian 
conspiracy. The formal speeches, military, political, and even 


18 P. 280. 
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personal (for the exchanges betwen Seneca and Nero, e.g. in 
Ann., XIV, 58-6 are in form contiones), expound a character, 
a situation, or an opinion which Tacitus considers significant. 
They are found predominating in Ann., ITI, a book with impor- 
tant political content, focussed on Tiberius and Germanicus. 
Many of the senatorial speeches may in fact be based upon 
genuine speeches; we possess the original of Ann., XI, 24, and 
Tacitus himself tells us? his policy on the inclusion of speeches 
delivered in the Senate; but whether factual or ‘imaginary’ 
they are used with skill and artistry to serve a positive artistic 
and in the last resort historical purpose, never merely as set 
pieces to display rhetorical skill. This is true even of the two 
big speeches in the Agricola, which come closest to being 
rhetorical exercises; they may lack the economy and restraint 
of the later speeches, but they are there not, basically, to display 
the expertise of Tacitus, but to mark the crisis in Agricola’s 
career and to display his character to advantage. 

It is typical of Tacitus that the condensed combinations should 
form such a large division. Most of these are psychological 
obliqua in one form or another, and reflect his interest in 
men’s motives and feelings, and his instinct to present these 
dramatically. 


B. Contents 

Number of remarks on each subject 
Book Ag. H,i IV A,I II III XIII XIV XV Totals 
International 
polities 0 0 9 2 0 1 4 0 7 23 
Internal 
polities 1 6 9 15 7 19 7 7 6 TT 
Military 
affairs 3 4 5 17 8 2 0 2 4 45 
Personal 
matters 15 8 45 


24 25 190 
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19 Ann., III, 65 exequi sententias haud institui nisi insignis per hones- 
tum aut notabili dedecore . . . ceterum tempora illa adeo infecta et 
adulatione sordida fuere ut non modo primores civitatis . . . sed omnes 
consulares . . . multique etiam pedarti senatores certatim exsurgerent 
foedaque et nimia censerent. 
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Dramatie speech, in its various forms, is spread fairly evenly 
throughout each book, and the forms nicely varied. "Throughout 
the history, therefore, the presentation of the material is made 
both by narrative and by speech, and the speech itself takes 
different forms as the claims of artistry and contents require. 
The speeches are part of the whole cloth, and not a series of 
purple patches. 

Here again the balance varies with the contents of the book, 
but the general picture is clear from the totals, and is confirmed 
by an analysis of single books. Tacitus’ main interest is over- 
whelmingly in the internal politics of Rome (only five of the 
speeches in this division concern the internal politics of another 
state). In the books taken singly, the speeches on this topic are 
outnumbered—and that not greatly—only by those on inter- 
national politics in Hist, IV (Gaul and Germany) and Ann., 
XV (Parthia); and by speeches on military matters in Ann., I 
and II, when Germanicus is in Germany. Even there, the pro- 
portion of dramatic speech dealing with Roman politics remains 
high. The one notable exception is the Agricola, which as the 
biography of a general will naturally contain mainly military 
material. À 

Personal matters appear in largest quantity in the later books 
of the Annals, where the behaviour of Nero, his relations with 
Seneca, Agrippina, and Poppaea, and the ways in which the 
Pisonian conspirators face death provide plenty of suitable 
material. Tiberius, with whose character Tacitus was deeply 
concerned, furnishes much less purely private material for com- 
ment, because so much of his behaviour and speech (and the 
speeches of others about him) is bound up with a political situa- 
tion which is both more interesting in itself, and certainly more 
fascinating to Tacitus. 

There is a noticeable lack of emphasis on international 
politics; nearly half the books considered have no speeches on 
this topic at all, and only two (Hist, IV and Ann, XV) 
have any notable number. Of these, Hist., IV in fact treats 
rather of a rebellion within the Empire than international 
politics proper; the dealings with Parthia in Ann., XV remain 
the only genuine example of an aspect of history in which Livy 
had found his main interest. Here again the speeches reflect 
accurately the predilections of Tacitus and the nature of his 
material. 
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C. Speakers 

Book Ag. H,I IV A,I II III XIII XIV XV 
No. of speakers 3 7 19 19 13 M 12 13 15 
Maximum no. of lines 

per speaker 70 57 46 40 18 55 19 38 25 
Average no. of lines 

per speaker 45 33 16 14 12 15 12 18 10 
Minimum no. of lines 

per speaker 3 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Maximum no. of occasions 

per speaker 3 3 6 9 6 7 4 7 5 
Average no. of occasions 

per speaker 2 15 15 2 16 15 15 2 2 
Minimum no. of occasions 

per speaker 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


The number of speakers remains consistently fairly high, and 
although many of them are allowed to speak fairly often, no 
one speaker is allowed to monopolize any one book. The person 
who is most frequently presented to us in dramatic speech is, 
as one might expect, Tiberius. He is the most frequent speaker 
in Ann., I and III (and also in IV and VI, not at present 
under consideration) and he runs Germanicus a close second in 
` Ann., II, with four utterances to Germanicus! six; he is allotted 
a high proportion of the number of speeches made; and he has 
the major speech in Ann., IIT (and in IV). The effect of this 
concentration through book after book of the Annals is consider- 
able. But even Tiberius does not monopolize these books. Here, 
as elsewhere, there are many speakers, ranging from individuals 
who on a single occasion speak a few lines (e.g. Q. Haterius 
in Ann., I, 18; Epicharis in Ann., XV, 51) or deliver a single 
oration (Percennius in Ann., T, 17; M. Hortalus in Ann., IT, 
87), to persons who speak frequently and at length, sharing 
the limelight with the main character of the book (Germanicus 
e.g. in Ann., I, Galba and Otho in Hist., I). 

The speakers are mainly, though not exclusively, Romans; 
they are people of importance in the history of the period, and 
frequently of senatorial rank. To this generalization there are 
three main exceptions—the populus Romanus, soldiers (collec- 
tively or individually), and utterers of sentiments which Tacitus 
can exploit to support his view of the history of the period 
(such as Valentinus in Hist., IV, 85 or Subrius Flavus in Ann., 
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XV, 67°°). These last in particular are not used primarily 
for their intrinsie romantic or historical interest, but to further 
and usually to blacken the picture of a degenerate Emperor or 
period, either by their sufferings dramatically presented, or by 
the contrast of their own sturdy character. All this, the 
nationality and rank of the speakers and the significance of 
their utterances, fits with the picture already obtained of the 
contents of the speeches, the emphasis on the internal politics 
of Rome. 

With the exception of the Agricola, the longest speech made 
in each book here considered is made by a Roman and in or. 
recta.” Galba in Hist., I, Cerialis in IV, Germanicus in Ann., 
I and II, Tiberius in III, Agrippina in XIII, Cassius in XIV, 
Thrasea Paetus in XV—these hold the stage and our attention 
with vivid and rhetorical speeches. What is particularly inter- 
esting is that Tacitus, unlike Livy, does not usually allot the 
major speech in the book to the person who speaks most fre- 
quently. Only in Hist., I (Galba: but Otho speaks as frequently) 
and Ann., II (Germanicus) do they coincide. The reason seems 
to be that long speeches appearing in Tacitus’ historical narra- 
tive often crystallize a situation, or contain his serious thinking 
on a specific point, as in Hist., IV, 73-4, where Cerialis dis- 
cusses Roman imperial policy, or Ann., I, 42-3, where Ger- 
manicus gives us the essence of a military rebellion, whereas 
frequent appearances help to characterize a speaker. It is, on 
the whole, the main personage of each book who makes these 
frequent appearances—Agricola in the Ag., Galba and Otho 
equally in Hist., I, Civilis in IV, Tiberius in Ann., I and IIT, 
Germanicus in II, Nero in XIII and XIV, Corbulo in XV. If 
this person happens also to make the longest speech, then it 
too will contribute to the presentation of his character; with 
the other speakers-at-length, such as Cerialis, Calgacus, and C. 
Cassius, what they say matters more than who they are. 

Naturally, when a man speaks frequently, some of his speeches 
are also fairly long, even if not the major speech of the book. 
Tiberius especially, as has already been noted, speaks both fre- 


?? ipsa, rettuli verba, quia non, ut Senecae, vulgata erant, nec minus 
nosci decebat militaris viri sensus incomptos et validos. 

** Romans also make the longest speeches in the remaining books; 
occasionally some obliqua is used. 
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quently and at length, and there is more than a suspicion that 
many of his senatorial speeches may be based on those he 
actually made;?? the Tiberius of the speeches is statesmanlike 
and capable, and possibly nearer the truth than the one presented 
in the Tacitean narrative. Germanicus too, who for Tacitus 
was a romantie hero, has his full share of speech in length and 
frequency, and the way in which the interest of the dramatic 
speech is divided between him and Tiberius in Ann., I and II 
is a fair reflection of the divided interest of the narrative 
contents. 
D. Circumstances 


Number of lines in each book 


Book Ag. H.,I IV A.,I II III XIII XIV XV Totals 
in castris 108 130 73 144 51 6 14 21 1 564 
in proelio 0 0 1l 2 0 0 0 0 0 13 
apud populum 21 7 46 #75 6 36 27 41 6 265 
in senatu 0 0 62 32 50 214 38 56 30 482 
in concilio 0 0 34 0 0 0 0 0 12 46 
apud legationes 0 0 10 0 0 0 6 0 17 33 
inter privatos 7 95 78 15 55 8 56 123 64 501 


Different books have their different emphasis, but the totals 
are very interesting. The amount of speech delivered in concilio 
and apud legationes is negligible, and speeches made apud 
populum and in senatu form the strictly political material, 
most of it connected with internal politics. This category, as 
was to be expected, heads the list; what is surprising is the 
relative narrowness of its victory over military and personal 
affairs. In fact, the figures for military contexts are somewhat 
misleading, because in Hist., I much of the dramatic speech on 
political affairs is delivered to Praetorians im castris, thus 
accurately reflecting the state of affairs in Rome in 69 A.D., 
but upsetting the statistics. 

The watershed between Ann., II and III is very clear. 
Military matters occupy a good deal of space in the Agricola, 
in the Histories where the armies are choosing the Emperor, and 
in Ann., I and II, when Germanicus is fighting in Germany. 
But with the advent of Vespasian in Hist., IV, political speaking 
in the city of Rome increases; in Ann., I and II it holds its 


?: See Syme, op. cit, pp. 320, 700-3. 
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own against the military contexts, and with Ann., ITI military 
speech almost vanishes, and never appears significanily again, 
even when Armenia is an object of interest. Many of the 
speeches delivered in castris have a political (Hist., I) or per- 
sonal (Ann., I) interest, and even the murmurings of disaffected 
legions, the rhetoric of their spokesmen, and the harangues of 
their officers, have political implications and human interest. 
Tacitus is not, as he was once said to be,’ the most unmilitary 
of historians, but his interest in military affairs is not primary. 

Private conversations are well represented, except in the Agri- 
cola, where dramatic speech is used mainly for the great speeches 
before battle, in Ann., I, where most speech is naturally con- 
cerned with the new reign and the military rebellions, and in 
Ann., III, which is overwhelmingly concerned with political 
business in the Senate. The much higher proportion of speech 
inter privatos in the Neronian books shows once again the 
nature of the material reflected in the dramatic speech. 


E. LENGTH AND FORM 


Book Ag. H,I IV A,I II II XIII XIV XV Average 
. Total no, of lines 882 1585 1696 1442 1386 1238 1027 1067 1232 1278 
No. of lines of 
dramatic speech 136 232 314 268 162 264 141 241 146 211 
% of 1 accounted 
for by 2 g 15.4 15.1 18.5 18.5 11.6 21.3 13.7 225 11.8 16.5 
No. of lines in recta 108 182 167 85 53 116 20 106 45 96 


. % of 2 accounted 


for by 4 79.4 78.4 53.2 31.7 82.7 43.9 14.2 43.9 30.8 45.5 


. No. of lines in obliqua 28 50 147 188 109 148 121 185 0101 114 


% of 2 accounted 

for by 6 20.8 21.6 46.8 68.8 67.8 56.1 85.8 56.1 69.2 545 

In the writings of Tacitus the percentage of dramatic speech 
to narrative does not show the steady increase which Gries 
demonstrated for Livy. Nor does it show any regular decrease. 
The only thing which is constant is its inconstancy?* But an 
examination of the percentage against the material of any given 
book makes it clear that this inconstancy is not produced by 
mere whim of the writer. The Agricola and Hist., I show a 
percentage near the average, both being books where a crisis, 
in a man’s career or a nation’s life, is distilled and presented 


*: By Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empire (1886), I, p. 181, 
n. l. 

? This is even more marked in the tables covering all the complete 
books of Tacitus. 
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dramatically in a series of elaborate speeches, a more effective 
and interesting method of presentation than straight critical 
analysis. It takes a fair amount of speech to do this, and the 
process accounts for most of the speech there is. Too many 
additional snippets of bright conversation would merely distract 
our attention from the main issue thus presented. In Ann., III 
and XIV the percentage of speech is notably higher, because 
in III (as has been seen) the main interest is in senatorial 
business, whose medium is speech, and in XIV we are being 
presented with a picture of the character of Nero at the turning 
point of his reign, and this is done dramatically by a series 
of speeches by and conversations between interested persons. 
Ann., II and XV show the lowest percentage among these books, 
II because it is mainly concerned with action and its high- 
lights are narrative, XV because in the first half the emphasis 
is likewise on action, while in the account of the Pisonian con- 
spiracy the frequent exchanges, though vivid, are short, in 
order nof to interrupt the exciting narrative. "Tacitus is clearly 
regulating the amount of dramatic speech used, so that it shall 
be a factor in the total presentation of his material, not an 
„occasional decoration. 

What does increase notably between the beginning and end of 
the historical works is the amount of speech presented in oratio 
obliqua. The increase is not steady, but from the beginning of 
the Annals obliqua predominates, frequently by 30% or more. 
While the amount of the preponderance may be dictated by the 
needs of any one book, the constant factor of its existence cannot 
be explained in this way. Nor is it likely to be merely acci- 
dental. It must indicate a personal predilection of Tacitus for 
this form of dramatic speech, and it is probably connected with 
the convenience of obliqua to express dramatically the thoughts 
and feelings of an individual—the psychological obliqua which 
seems so suited to his temperament. One also suspects that 
Tacitus had an innate distaste for the more obvious flourishes 
of ordinary rhetoric. He never abandoned entirely the contio 
recta, but it is a far cry from the 70 lines allotted to Calgacus 
in the Agricola, and the four great contiones of Hist., l (57 
lines to Galba, 35 to Piso, 39 and 50 to Otho) to the 25 lines 
allowed Thrasea in Ann., XV, in the only major speech in recta 
which the book contains. All the great speeches in Tacitus are 
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shorter than those in Livy (the books are shorter too, which 
may be relevant), and those in the Annals are still briefer than 
the speeches of the Agricola and the Histories. Tacitus, as 
might have been expected, is eschewing wordiness, exercising 
compression, aiming at consistency of stylistic effect, and using 
a traditional device of the historians in his own idiosyncratic 
way. 


III 


To compare Tacitus’ use of dramatic speech with that of his 
immediate predecessors and contemporaries is less easy and in 
ihe event less illuminating than was a similar comparison for 
Livy,” for the simple reason that the material is scanty. I have 
included in my table 1) Gries’ figures for Sallust and Livy, 
because both these writers have a marked influence on the style 
of Tacitus, and comparison is therefore useful; 2) Q. Curtius 
as the only extant representative of historical writing in Latin 
between Livy and Tacitus, and Suetonius as a contemporary 
writer in a cognate field; 3) Trogus, though his history exists 
only in an epitome, because the epitome contains plenty of evi- 
dence for his use of dramatic speech and at least one interesting. 
comment on his practice;?9 Velleius Paterculus, because his 
‘universal history’ covers at least part of the same ground as 
ihe early Annals; and Valerius Maximus, because his book, 
though not history proper, specifically records not only facia 
but dicta memorabilia. For Sallust and Livy I quote Gries’ 
figures for the Bell. Iug. and the Livian average respectively; 
the figures for Tacitus are the averages for the representative 
books; for the rest, Trogus XXII, Valerius Maximus V, Q. 
Curtius VII, Suetonius, Tiberius (all in the Teubner edition) 
and Velleius Paterculus IT (Oxford Classical Text) have been 
chosen as representative.?” 


?5 Gries, op. cit., pp. 139 f. 

z Justin, X XXVIII, 3, 11 quam orationem dignam duwi, cuius evem- 
plum brevitati huius operis insererem ; quam obliquam Pompeius Trogus 
exposuit, quoniam in Livio et Sallustio reprehendit quod contiones 
directas pro sua oratione operi suo inserendo historiae modum emces- 
serint. 

21 The passages considered are as follows: 

Justin, XXII, 3, 3-5; 4, 3; 5, 3-13; 6, 2-3; 7, 9-10; 8, 5-6, 9, 14. 
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Sall Livy Trog. Vell. Val. Max. Curt. Suet. Tac. 


1, Total no. of lines 2928 1879 228 2901 1483 1324 1840 1278 
2. No. of lines of 

dramatic speech 692 506 60 41 80 377 98 211 
3. % of 1 accounted for by 2 28.7 27.5 26.8 14 5.4 28.6 7.3 16.5 
4. No. of lines in recta 505 248 0 20 87 308 65 96 
5. 96 of 2 accounted for by 4 78 49 0 48.8 84 81.7 200.8 45.5 
6. No. of lines in obliqua 187 258 60 21 18 69 88 114 
7T. o of 2 accounted for by 6 21 51 100 51.2 16 18.8 88.7 64.5 


The dramatic speech in Velleius Paterculus is very slight, 
because universal history written by a soldier does not lend itself 
either to sustained rhetorical flourishes or to a subtle apprecia- 
tion of the historical uses of speech. The percentage for Valerius 
Maximus is surprisingly low, considering the intent of his work; 
but the dicta are short, memorable sayings, mostly of one or 
two lines, and although scattered fairly evenly throughout the 
work, do not amount to a great bulk. Suetonius, as a biographer 
more in the tradition of Nepos than of the Agricola, also tends 
to use speech sparingly—to point an anecdote, to illustrate a 
facet of character, but not to present dramatically a complex 
situation. 

The rest are interesting. Livy, Trogus, and Curtius show 
almost the same amount of dramatic speech in proportion to 
narrative, though they use it very differently. Livy makes good 
historical and artistic use of speech, Trogus has a theory about 
its use, Curtius sees in it an opportunity for rhetorical display ; 
the proportions of recta and obliqua variously used by the three 
illustrate these approaches very neatly. Sallust, with not quite 
so much in bulk, shows a high proportion of recta, which he 
uses to better effect than does Curtius. Tacitus, a much better 
historian than Trogus or Curtius and well able to stand com- 
parison with Sallust and Livy, differs from them all both in the 
amount of speech used and in its division between recta and 


Velleius Paterculus, II, 4, 4; 14, 2, 3; 27, 2; 32, 1; 31, 4; 55, 3; 
65, 1; 70, 3; 83, 3; 86, 3; 92, 4; 104, 1, 4; 107, 2. 

Valerius Maximus, V, I, la, 3, 11, Ext. 2, Ext. 3; IL, Ext. 4; III, 2a, 
2b, Ext. 2; IV, 1, Ext. 5; VI, Ext. 2(2); VII, 2; VIII, 3; IX, 2, 
4; X, 2, Ext. 3. 

Q. Curtius, VII, 1, 12-16, 18-40; 2, 2, 6-10, 14-16, 26; 4, 3-6, 9, 10-18, 
33, 34; 5, 12, 37-8, 39; 6, 6-7; 7, 10-19, 24-7, 29; 8, 12-30; 9, 1; 
10, 6-9; 11, 5-7, 8-12, 22-4. 

Suetonius, Tiberius, 11, 5; 18, 1; 17, 2; 21, 2, 4-7; 22; 23; 24, 1, 2; 
25, 1; 28; 29; 32, 2; 45; 51, 1; 52, 2; 58, 1; 54, 1; 56; 57, 1, 2; 
58; 59; 61, 1, 5, 6; 62, 3; 65, 1; 67, 1, 3, 4; 68, 3; 70, 3; 75, 1. 
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obliqua. The proportion of speech to narrative is not very high, 
but it is high enough to be a noticeable factor in the total 
presentation ; and although obliqua predominates, it is on average 
not excessive, but just sufficiently in the ascendant to be 
interesting, characteristic, and significant. 

The dramatic speech of Tacitus is thus, as was Livy’s, both 
traditional and unique. It shows the same economy and subtlety 
of use as does his narrative style, to which it can offer variety 
and intensity. It reflects the interests and emphases of his his- 
torical presentation and can illuminate or crystallize his theme. 
By formal speech, conversation, or aphorism Tacitus aids his 
interpretation of a character or reign. 

N. P. MILLER. 


RoYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HORACE, EPIST., I, 1, 47-54. 


Ne cures ea, quae stulte miraris et optas, 
discere et audire et meliori credere non vis? 
Quis circum pagos et circum compita pugnax 
50 magna coronari contemnat Olympia, cui spes, 
cui sit condicio dulcis sine pulvere palmae? 
Vilius argentum est auro, virtutibus aurum. 
“ O cives, cives, quaerenda pecunia primum est; 
virtus post nummos." Haec lanus summus . .. 


Horace is arguing that the mental health of those who suffer 
from avaritia (83-5) or ambitio (36f.) or any of various other 
viees (88) can be improved (89) if only they will lend an ear 
to healing philosophy (culturae, 40; cf. Cic. Tusc., II, 18). 
There is some virtue—elementary, to be sure (cf. 27-82)—in 
avoiding vice; the beginning of wisdom is to be guiltless of folly 
(41£). In an unusual tone of moral earnestness, he begs his 
reader to consider the extreme toil of body and spirit which men 
endure in their efforts to escape what they think are the greatest 
of evils, poverty or rejection at the polls (42-6). “ Won't you 
be willing to learn by listening to and trusting in one who is 

"better than you are, so that you won't be caring for things 
which it is foolish to set your heart on?" (47f). Then 
follows a rhetorical question, in the usual manner of the popular 
lecturer: what boxer who is eager to compete at local festivals 
would despise an Olympic crown, if he were guaranteed a victory 
without opposition? (49-51; see the commentators on sine pul- 
vere == dxovitt). This is followed by a statement of the general 
truth: as silver is less esteemed than gold, so gold is less 
esteemed than virtue (52). In materialistic Rome, however, 
exactly the contrary doctrine prevails, so drastically have the 
true values been perverted (53 1f.; cf. Epist., I, 6, 31 ff.). 

Our problem is with the figure of the boxer (49-51). There 
is no difficulty with the text or with the syntax, aside from the 
Greek idiom coronari Olympia; but just how does the rhetorical 
question bear on what precedes? And why should the general 
truth be stated immediately afterward, unless we agree with 
Orelli-Baiter that it is brought in “ex more Stoicorum, quasi 
rapa mpogdoxiay” ?? On the relevance of the figure I quote a few 


* My references to commentators cited merely by name can be verified 
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representative comments. Pseudacronian Scholia: “Idest omni- 
bus optabile est mereri coronam sine labore, ac per hoc ostendit 
utilius esse homines per praecepta philosophiae cum otio damna 
paupertatis relevare, quam per pericula, quae subeunt terra 
marique." Orelli-Baiter: “Quis non malit sine ullo certamine 
Olympionices esse, quam in ludis paganalibus et compitaliciis 
multo cum sudore, exiguo lucro, nullo honore depugnare? Id 
est sine imagine: Sine dubio sanus quisque philosophiae ope 
mavolt tranquille pervenire ad finem bonorum, quam volgi instar 
maximo cum labore frustra semper sectari bona externa, fluxa 
et inania." Kiessling-Heinze, who believe that verses 47 f. em- 
phasize “die Mühelosigkeit des Strebens nach godia,” interpret 
the figure thus: “Ohne Bild gesprochen: es bedarf bloss eines 
energischen Entschlusses, den das credere meliori erzeugt, so ist 
auch schon die prima sapientia oder virtus erreicht. Der in der 
Popularphilosophie abgebrauchte Vergleich des athletischen Agon 
mit dem seelisehen Kampf gegen die Leidenschaften oder gegen 
die äusseren Übel klingt hier zwar an, ist aber ganz eigenartig 
variiert. Other commentators play other variations on this 
theme, which I suppose it is possible to derive from the context, 
at the cost of some strain, but all of them, as it seems to me, - 
overlook one essential point. If Horace had wanted to compare 
the ease of winning virtue to the ease of winning an Olympic 
crown, why should he make the latter conditional? If on the 
other hand he desired to demonstrate the value of an Olympic 
crown, why did he use the word contemnat rather than the non 
malit by which most commentators seek to render his meaning? 
Why risk the implication that unless the condition were granted 
there might be some boxers who would despise an Olympic crown, 
or at least affect to despise it? 

The fact is that there was one respect in which the awards at 


in the editions listed by E. Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford, 1957), pp. xiii-xiv. 
Fraenkel does not himself discuss this passage. I think I have searched 
through all the editions and commentaries listed by Fraenkel, and some 
others, e.g. A. S. Wilkins’ edition of the Epistles (London, 1892), who 
on verse 52 thinks Horace “ throws out somewhat abruptly a philosophie 
common-place.” Ribbeck (Zpistelm [Berlin, 1869]) places verse 52 
directly after 48, relegating 49-51 to a position after 69. E. Courbaud 
(Horace . . . à Vépoque des épîtres [Paris, 1914]) does not mention 
verses 49-51 in his otherwise just and penetrating analysis of the first 
Epistle, pp. 60-79. 
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the Olympie and the three other Panhellenic festivals differed 
from the prizes at the local contests to which Horace refers, 
borrowing Virgil’s phrase pagos et compita circum (Georg., II, 
382). At the latter, which continued the traditions of the heroic 
age (cf. Iliad, XXIII, 259-61), “the prizes were tripods or other 
objects of value; sometimes they were objects of local manu- 
facture, a cloak at Pellene, a shield at Argos, vases of olive oil 
at Athens; sometimes the victor received a portion of the victim 
sacrificed, or perhaps the victim itself.”? Early in the develop- 
ment of the Olympic festival, however, a significant innovation 
was made. “The only prize at the Olympic Games was a crown 
of wild olive . . . But whatever its origin this custom of re- 
warding the victor with no other prize than a wreath of leaves 
set an example of athletic purity which had an important 
influence on Greek athletics. The example was followed at the 
other Panhellenic festivals, and these festivals of the crown 
(orepavirar) acquired such prestige over other festivals where 
prizes of value were offered that when in Hellenistic and Roman 
times it was desired to found new games of special distinction 
they were always festivals of the crown. Indeed, the Olympic 
crown is a lesson in sportsmanship for all time, reminding us 
‘that the true sportsman contends not for the value of the prize 
but for the honour of victory . . ." (Gardiner, op. cit., pp. 35 f.). 
It is of course this question of the comparative value of the 
prizes that Horace has in mind. Given the public interest in 
competitive sports and the intrinsic value of the prizes offered 
by the promoters of local festivals, a boxer or other athlete with 
a modicum of skill might make a comfortable—if somewhat 
rough-and-tumble—living by competing circum pagos et circum 
compila. He might well be deterred from entering the big- 
time contests at the festivals of the crown, through lack of 


? E. N. Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World (Oxford, 1930), p. 39. 
Much of the evidence for this and the following statements is con- 
veniently collected in R. S. Robinson, Sources for the History of Greek 
Athletics (Cincinnati, 1955) ; see her general index under “ rewards for 
victors.” 

* The situation is neatly described by Mrs. Robinson (op. cit., p. 119): 
“ Flattery by the public and the increasing value of the prizes had had 
their effect so that, by the fourth century, a class of professional athletes 
was finding it a profitable business venture to tour the festivals as 
contestants.” 
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confidence (spes) in his ability or through fear of the competi- 
tion (condicio palmae), but he would not admit this publicly. 
Instead, he would sneer at the Olympic crown as having no 
monetary value, not worth the effort. Take away his fears, 
however, and he would be willing enough to forget his former 
scorn. The figure of the professional boxer illustrates llorace's 
point admirably and—once we grasp it—unforgettably. He is 
precisely like the avarus and ambitiosus and all the others who 
set such store on material things, but even he, at the bottom 
of his heart, admits the desirability of exerting himself towards 
an ideal. “As silver is less desirable than gold, so gold is less 
desirable than virtue.” But virtutibus is not merely a poetic 
plural. 'The ideal manhood of the athlete is another aspect of 
the philosopher's virtue. Neither has any monetary value; both 
are priceless. As the one exhorts and trains (aptat, 69 == doxei) 
the youths in the gymnasium, so the other prepares and encour- 
ages every man, Fortunae ie responsare superbae liberum et 
erectum. "The whole long and eloquent passage (10-69) is tied 
together by this figure. 

Much the best commentary on this regrettably misunderstood 
figure, suggesting also that the theme had been used before 
Horace in popular philosophic lectures, is to be found in Lucian's 
Anacharsis. The Scythian traveller, on reaching Athens, wonders 
at the activity of the young men in the Lyceum, “locked in each 
other's arms . . . tripping one another up . . . choking and 
twisting each other and grovelling together in the mud, wal- 
lowing like swine."* Their conduct seems insane to him; but 
when Solon explains that the young men are merely training 
for athletic competitions, for which the prizes are wreaths of 
wild olive, or pine, or other products of familiar plants (9, cf. 
16), the amazement of Anacharsis changes to ill-concealed scorn 
and derision, and Solon requires the rest of the dialogue to 
answer Anacharsis with a full exposition of the civic and moral 
importance of athletic exercise. In a central passage, however, 


4 Luc., Anach., 1. This and the subsequent translation are by A. M. 
Harmon (Loeb Classical Library); see also Robinson, op. cit., pp. 62 ff. 
I thank my colleague, J. J. Bateman, for the very pertinent observation 
that Herodotus (VIII, 26) allows a Persian to comment favorably on 
the conduct of the Greeks, o? ob mepi xpuuáre» roy d*yGva roteivrar adda 
Tepl dperys. 
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he resolves the paradox briefly and eloquently (15): “It is not 
simply on account of the contests, in order that they may be 
able to take the prizes—very few out of the entire number have 
the capacity for that—but because we seek a certain greater 
good from it for the entire state and for the young men them- 
selves. There is another competition which is open to all good 
citizens in common, and a wreath that is not made of pine or 
olive or parsley, but contains in itself all human felicity,—that 
is to say, freedom for each individual singly and for the state 
in general, wealth, glory, enjoyment of ancestral feast-days, 
safety for one’s family, and in short, the fairest blessings that 
one could pray to receive from the gods. All these things are 
interwoven in the wreath that I speak of and accrue from the 
contest to which these exercises and hardships lead.” 

Despite all that has been written on Horace’s poetry, his lines 
here still require a few more comments. Part of the moral 
earnestness which we find in them is due to Horace’s genuine 
sense of inadequacy as a philosopher (11-26), that is, as a truly 
good man, beneficial to the state and society. Throughout the 
central part of the poem he is addressing himself as much as 
the reader. Unless I am greatly mistaken, however, another and 
larger part results from the fact that here and elsewhere in the 
poem he is consciously borrowing, not from the conventional 
Adyou rpotperrixol mpòs dperqv Which the commentators have recog- 
nized, but from the most memorable exhortation in all Greek 
literature. Ne cures ca quae stulte miraris et optas (47) unmis- 
takably recalls the high point of Socrates’ address to the jury 
(Apol, 99 DB) : piore dv8pav, ’"AOnvaios dy . . . xpupárev piv 
ook aloytvy émipeAotpevos, kr. Orelli-Baiter had indeed pointed 
out that meliori credere in verse 48 could have been drawn from 
Apol, 29 B: 10 8 d&tKeiy kai àmefeév rà BeXríov. . . . Ort kakàv 
kai alaxpóv éorw olôa. It is true that other parallels seem closer 
verbally, e.g. the dictum of Epictetus cited by Kiessling-Heinze: 
dpeivova dxovew xp) kal welfeoOar aùr, but Horace must rely on 
the reader’s knowledge of a familiar passage and of the words 
that follow fBeAríow (koi Qe kai dvOpazw); otherwise someone 
might take meliori as referring to Horace himself. Hence the 


5 In the parallel passage at Epist., I, 2, 68 (nune te melioribus offer), 
Horace is careful to use the plural and then closes his poem with a 
playful antithesis (70f.), one of whose objects is to avoid “den Schein, 
als rechne er selbst sich unbedingt zu den meliores" (Kiessling-Heinze). 
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obvious reminiscence in me cures ea serves a definite purpose. 
Moreover, the reminiscence continues in verses 58-4. Quaerenda 
pecunia primum est, virtus post nummos is the exact contrary 
of Socrates’ splendid assertion (Apol., 30 B) : dri oix èk xpypdrov 
peri) ylyverat, GAN &£ áperijs xpýpara kai rà GAAa ayaa. Commen- 
tators here have followed Lambinus in pointing to the saying 
of Phocylides contradicted by Socrates in the Republic (407 A), 
but Horace must depend on the reader’s instant recognition that 
this proclamation is false, and so with cives, cives he reminds 
us of Socrates in the Apology. Finally, the figure of the boxer 
itself could have been suggested by the reference (36 DE) to 
Olympic victors as worthy êv «pvraveío oirjoews.® Instead of 
contrasting the victor’s services to the city with those of the 
philosopher, however, Horace chose to make a different contrast 
and to do so with a few carefully placed words which require 
the reader to contribute some thought of his own. With the 
same dramatic instinct, and in order to avoid preaching in con- 
tinuous assertions, he presents the contrary of Socrates’ opinion 
on the relative priority of virtue and property, with the expec- 
tation that the reader will set things right. 

Any modern reader who compares the two works will readily 
discover other points of contact between the first Epistle and 
the Apology. The pair of antithetical expressions in verses 25 f. 
(pauperibus—locupletibus, pueris—senibus) is of course common- 
place, though playfully organized in a third antithesis (prodest— 
neglectum nocebit). The commentators cite various analogues, 
but it is at least remarkable that Plato uses the same pair at 
Apol., 88 AB, and a partially identical pair at 30 A: xol veorépo 


* See Robinson, op. cit., pp. 59 f., for Solon's awards to Athenians who 
distinguished themselves in any of the Panhellenie contests, thus in fact 
providing substantial benefits for Olympic victors. The question of 
subsidies for victorious athletes was still being debated in imperial 
Rome. According to Dio Cassius (LII, 30), Maecenas advised Augustus 
in 29 B. C. to eurb the wasteful expenditure of numerous cities on public 
buildings or games in unreasonable rivalry with each other. Main- 
tenance (ciryors) should not be provided for all victors; ordinarily the 
prizes offered for each event were enough; but victors in the Olympic 
or Pythian games ought to receive their maintenance. Only such 
athletes should be encouraged; others might more usefully take up 
some other occupation. See Robinson, op. cit. p. 265, and, on the 
dubious historicity of the speech, Stein in R.-H., s.v. “C. Maecenas,” 
XIV (1928), col. 213. 
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Kal mpeaBurépw . . . kal évo kal dor. The exhortation previously 
cited from verses 68f. (Fortunae ie responsare, etc.) corre- 
sponds in spirit to Apol., 98 D: ob dv ris éavrüv rdéy . . . êvraðða 
Sci... uévovra kwOvveóew, pndty VroXoy£ópevov. pre Üávorov wire 
dAdo pySty mpò ro? aicxpod. Closer verbal correspondences can 
indeed be found elsewhere, but one of them (Sen., De Vita 
Beata, 4, 3, cited by Orelli-Baiter) is, I think, not original 
but a conflation of Horace and this passage of Plato: liberum 
animum et erectum et interritum ac stabilem, extra metum, 
extra cupiditatem positum. The formula in verse 70 which 
anticipates a possible objection, quodsi me populus Romanus 
forte roget, is again a commonplace device, but populus Romanus 
suggests the setting of the Apology and iudiciis in the next verse 
the specific passage, 31 C: tows àv oby Sdgeev ärorov eivai, dz. 97] 
eyo i8ig piv ratra cupBovdrcio . . . Sypocig 88 ob rop . . . ovu- 
BovAeóav Tj móe.” In his interpretation of verse 7 (Fst mihi 
purgatam crebro qui personet aurem), Courbaud (op. cit., p. 67) 
thought of Socrates: “Cette voix, c'est sa conscience, son génie 
à lui ou son démon, qui avertit son âme et dirige sa volonté." 
In fact, Horace also was thinking of Socrates (cf. Apol., 31D) 
and his always negative monitor (40 A: uavrud] . . . évavrtovpévg, 
‘el rt péAXoyn wh ópfGs mpáfev), and he returns to it in verses 
40-2, culturae patientem commodet aurem. Virtus est vitium 
fugere, etc.; compare also 61: nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere 
culpa. 

Some of these resemblances may be illusory, but not, I think, 
all of them. Enough will remain, after testing, to demonstrate 
Horace’s dependence on Plato. The spirit of the whole poem, 
in short, corresponds to (29 D): éyo tpas, & dv8pes 'AÓmgvaioi, 
ágmátopa,. pey kai dirdd, welconar S& paddrov 76 Oe A dpiv, Kol 
gwomep àv éuzvéo Kal olds re ó — — Horace, to be sure, is ad- 
dressing Maecenas personally, he avoids any appeal to god or 
gods, and he uses his own kind of tactful and self-depreciatory 
irony. Aside from the joke at the end (108) against the 
extreme tenets of the Stoics, he really hopes that Maecenas 
will also play the gadfly to him (94-105). If we may call the 
seventh Epistle Horace's Declaration of Independence, the first 


is his Apology. 
po'ogy Jomw L. HELLER. 
UNIVERSITY OF ÍLLINOIS. 


* Cf. Fraenkel, op. cit., pp. 136 f., on other adaptations in the second 
book of Satires of dramatic settings borrowed from the dialogues. 


A SUGGESTED TEXT FOR I.G., IF, 420. 


When Kirchner printed the skeletal framework of the opening 
lines of the decree which he published as J. G., II?, 420, he left 
without restoration the lacuna between [éx«Anota] and [r&]g 
cpoé8[pov] in line 4. Dow noted the difficulty of restoring this 
line with any known formula, for the longest normal restora- 
tion éxkAoía kupla èv rõı Oedrpor would still leave a stone so 
narrow that line 1 would be too short by three letters for the 
name of any known archon.' So he suggested a longer line, and 
chose to take the letters of [rd] vpoc8[pov] rather as part of the 
formula with [ov]umpdéed[ por]. The names which followed he 
interpreted as the several members, so far as the list is pre- 
served, of the symproedroi from the various phylai. 

But the reading in line 4 cannot be [ov]ppde8[pa]. Before 
the mu is part of the rounding and the right horizontal flange 
of omega. I suspected this first from an examination of the 
Princeton squeeze, and then noticed that Stamires had made the 
same observation. Further to control the text at this point 
I sought the judgment of Mitsos in the museum at Athens. Hé 
kindly examined the stone, and reported that both he and Mrs. 
Delmouzou read an omega before the mu, certainly not a 
upsilon. Part of the rho following the delta is also preserved, 
but this is not so vital a new reading as the confirmation of the 
omega. So the restoration stands as [r]ap zpoédp[wv], what- 
ever the irregularity of the supplement that must now be made 
with éxkAgoía.? 

By way of illustrating a possible solution, I show here the 
text restored as for the year 332/1, when Niketes was archon. 
The need is for a fairly short archon's name and a fairly long 


+ Hesperia, XXXII (1963), pp. 347-8. 

* Nopifouer bre Bréropev év Q, bye wévTws T. The omega has subse- 
quently been confirmed by Raubitschek from Athens (Dec. 23, 1963). 

5 Dow, op. cit., p. 347, claims that mu in r&u is unusual in this period. 
It is not so common, perhaps, as nu in ró», but it does occur, for 
example, in 341/0 (I.G., II?, 229), in 325/4 (1.G., II", 360), and in 
314/3 (I.G., II, 450). So many of the examples that might be cited 
are in restorations that its true relative frequency is really quite con- 
jectural. 
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secretary’s name. These conditions are present iu 8382/1, for 
which it is also possible to restore a calendar date in lines 2 
and 3: 
I.G., 1I?, 420 

a. 382/1 a. XTOIX. 47 

[emt Nuojrov dpxovros èri TIS oe . «(ĝos 7f pa |r AS apvraveta, 

[s ġe "Apurróvovs "Apwrróvov 'Avayupáovos &yp ]apgérever [Ex] 

[aropBadvos & éxree emt béka, ëKTe, kal Sexdr ] e Ts apur | av 

[elas* éxxAnota orparyyey mapayyedAdyrov T]ón arpoedp [ov èl 


5 [vebíjdi£er so... Ponens Boker rőt Spore Eb]pvkpár|ms ..] 
[7 — — —ca.16— — — — Äre’ èra) — ~ca.10— — @]eopr}[orov] 
-=-= KTÀ. -=-= ]eo[. . .5. . 
lacuna 


In place of the phrase éxkAgoía orparyyav wapayyeMávrov (cf. 
I.G., II°, 911 for a near parallel) one might suggest àwó Bovàñs 
exkAnola kupla avyxAyros (cf. also I. G., II’, 911). Both these 
phrases come from a later date, but some such formula is needed 
unless one prefers to assume an out-and-out irregularity, a 
stonecutter’s error, a duplication, or something of that sort in 
this line. 

There is no problem with the calendar if the month was 
Hekatombaion and the prytany the first. A meeting of the 
assembly on the sixteenth, so soon after the normal first meeting 
of the year on the eleventh, may seem odd, though less so if 
the generals requested it. But one can bear in mind that with 
one more letter in the name of the phyle in prytany (Alavr(8os 
or Acovrí8os, depending on which does not appear in I. G., IT’, 
344 and 368)* the number of the prytany may have been sixth. 
The month could now be restored as Gamelion, and several dates 
are possible with the 47-letter line: 


191st day [rerpd&i èri Séxa, rptrer kal Sexdr ler 
195th day  [éy8óe él Séxa, EBSdper kal Sexdr le 
199th day [éySda POivovros, pdt kal eixoor le 


These restorations should be taken as illustrative only, but 
they show that Eurykrates was probably the orator and that 


* See B. D. Meritt, The Athenian Year, p. 80. 

* For the pattern of months and prytanies within this year see Meritt, 
op. cit., p. 88. Since Gamelion was hollow é-yiéy $6(vovros was the 22nd 
day of the month. See now also Hesperia, XXXIII (1964), pp. 1-15. 
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Theomnestos? was probably the patronymie of the man first 
named in the motivating clause of the decree. Neither was a 
proedros. Indeed, only the chairman of the proedroi was named 
(with no patronymic); symproedroi were not mentioned, and 
I suggest that this inscription be removed from the list of those 
in which the symproedroi were named, as now published in 
Hesperia, XXXII (1963), p. 387. Kirchner's date for the 
inscription between 336/5 and 318/7 is, in my opinion, correct. 


Bengamin D. MERITT. 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY. 


5 The second letter of his name is preserved. 
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Anprit CuasrAGNOL, Les fastes de la préfecture de Rome au Bas- 
Empire. Paris, Nouvelles Éditions Latines, 1962. Pp. 348. 
(Études Prosopographiques, II.) 


The importance of prosopography to all periods of Roman history 
scarcely needs to be emphasized. As in the Republie and Early 
Empire, so in the period after Diocletian, Roman government at the 
highest echelon was controlled by an interlocking directorate of first 
families closely related by ties of blood and office-holding. They both 
competed and co-operated to attain the prestige that was their 
acknowledged birthright until the very end of the imperial period, 
and the policies of the emperors themselves, who could not easily 
rule without them, are reflected in their careers and various affiliations. 

This study of Chastagnol’s is accordingly most welcome, not merely 
because it brings into focus the holders of one of the important 
offices of the Late Empire, whose prestige value to the senatorial 
aristocracy of the period was great, but also because it adds im. 
portantly to a growing scholarly interest in late imperial proso- 
pography in general, a field which, since the days of Seeck, has not 
received anything like the detailed and organized study given to the 
great families and officials of earlier periods of Roman history. 
Until recently, the student of declining Rome had to turn to works 
like those of Seeek or Sundwall, basie but in many respects out of 
.date, or to studies of uneven value scattered throughout the Real- 
encyclopaedie and in the journals or imbedded in other works whose 
point was not prosopographical. This unhappy situation has im- 
proved since the war, and now Marrou's series of Études proso- 
pographiques, in which Chastagnol’s book is the second to appear, 
is giving us a handy prosopographical corpus, It points the way 
toward the eventual publication, as part of an international scholarly 
effort, of volumes for the period after Diocletian corresponding to 
the Prosopographia Imperii Romani. 

Chastagnol’s book is conceived as a companion study to his re- 
cently published La préfecture urbaine à Rome sous le bas-empire.* 
Its chronological limits (A. D. 290-423) are identical, and its division 
into chapters devoted to the prefects of various reigns and sub- 
periods corresponds to the organization of Part Three of his Pré- 
fecture urbaine. This is to facilitate cross-reference, since, as the 
author sensibly advises us (p. 9), a prosopography is to be consulted 
rather than read, and a synthetie analysis of the evidence he has 
compiled belongs properly in a more broadly-conceived historical 
work on the prefeeture such as he has already given us. 

Chastagnol emphasizes three points in his book: 1) the family ties 
of the prefects, 2) detailed coverage of the ancient sources, including 
inseriplions and papyri, which he quotes frequently and at length, 
and 3) painstaking indices of place and personal names, of cults, 


1 See reviews by W. G. Sinnigen, A. J.P., LX XXIII (1962), pp. 301-4 
and B. Treuker, Gnomon, XXXIV (1962), pp. 495-500. 
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and of official functions. The indices and the six genealogical charts 
which he has appended enhance the usefulness of the volume. 

The problems confronted by any prosopographer of the urban 
prefecture of Rome differ markedly from those encountered in 
identifying holders of the other great imperial offices, such as the 
praetorian prefectures, at least in the late third and fourth centuries. 
In compiling a list of urban prefeets, one is aided by a rather unique 
combination of circumstances: preservation of the work of a chrono- 
graphus of A.D. 354, who lists up to that year all the prefeets of 
Rome, ineluding the exact dates they assumed and left office, and 
the keen interest of Ammianus in deseribing urban Roman affairs. 
Fortunately, Ammianus’ history begins where the chronographus ends 
and gives us a complete list of prefects down to A.D. 372. The 
Theodosian Code then becomes the main, but by no means the only 
important source for identifying and dating prefects in the period 
A. D. 372-423, for the first two years of which it preserves the names 
and dates of several prefects omitted by Ammianus (on whom more 
below). Among the 129 prefects listed by Chastagnol, we can 
accordingly be sure that there are no lacunae among the first 71 in 
the years A. D. 290-375. Lacunae do not become much of a problem 
until the reign of Honorius, when the evidenee begins to taper off. 
For example, the completeness of our knowledge of the prefects 
in the periods 402-408, 416-418, and 421-423 is suspect. 

Prefeets are relatively easy personalities to identify, and the value 
of Chastagnol’s work lies not in the discovery and dating of previ- 
ously unknown officials or even in his occasional redating of known 
ones. His original contribution is rather found in the collection of 
evidence pertaining to the prefects and in his revision of our occa-. 
sionally sketchy knowledge of their cursus honorum before and after 
their prefectures and of their family affiliations. Not the least of 
his accomplishments is his attempt to trace the early ancestry of some 
of the great families of the fourth century, to identify iterated pre- 
fectures, and to distinguish between homonymous office-holders, who 
pose not infrequent and always knotty problems. (See, for example, 
pp. 17 ff., 59 ff., 63 ff.) 

Of special interest is his discussion of prefects under Maxentius 
and Constantine and his evaluation of the rather radical views of 
Patrick Bruun, who, on a numismatie basis, has recently attempted 
to redate certain events and edicts connected with the first Christian 
emperor.? Chastagnol is undoubtedly correct in his contention (pp. 
59 f. with n. 156) that the eoins do not show us, as Bruun would 
have it, that the Battle of the Milvian Bridge was fought 28 October 
311 and not a year later, as is generally believed. Constantine’s 
rival was ruling Rome in 312, since Symmachus (Ep., I, 2, 3) tells 
us that Aradius Rufinus, urban prefect from 9 Feb.-27 Oct. 312, had 
the misfortune to serve under a “tyrant,” i.e. Maxentius. On the 
other hand, Bruun’s redating from 314 to 316 of the first war between 
Licinius and Constantine, Bellum Cibalense, seems to find confirma- 


2 Chastagnol was able to consult only those articles by Bruun published 
before his Studies in Constantinian Chronology (New York, 1961), in 
which Bruun, pp. 6f, 10ff., and 39 ff. restates and amplifies theses 
mentioned in the text of this review. 
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tion in the early career of the prefect Vettius Rufinus (pp. 67 f.), 
who, in the years 313-315 served both emperors. One might well 
conclude that at that period the two rulers were still on good terms. 
At least one of Bruun’s other acceptable views will demand slight 
revision of the evidence Chastagnol cites. Bruun’s argument is 
convincing that Cod. Theod., II, 16, 1, sent ad Bassum, cannot refer 
to the urban prefect Septimius Bassus, in office 15 May 317-1 Sept. 
319, nor can the edict be dated 25 July 319 as Chastagnol (p. 71, 
n, 22), following Seeck, believed, Rather, the edict is to be redated 
in 329 and attributed to Iunius Bassus, the praetorian prefect of 
Italy. 

Other points of interest concern prefects at the end of the reign 
of Valentinian I. Chastagnol might well have been analytical at this 
point, since he is dealing with one of the most interesting periods 
of the fourth century, the era of trials that shook the Roman aris- 
toeracy to its foundations in the period 369-375. He finds it “ curi- 
ous” (p. 191) that Ammianus, otherwise so prolix on the subject 
of urban prefeetures, should have passed over in absolute silence 
three prefects who held office during the years 372-374. E. A. Thomp- 
son? has given us an extremely attractive hypothesis to explain the 
omission by suggesting that Ammianus suppressed information on 
these prefeets because they were instrumental in purging their fellow 
senators and thus brought disrepute on an office that Ammianus 
esteemed highly. Furthermore, Thompson feels, these very prefects 
may well have been implicated later in the (presumably justifiable) 
trial and eventual execution, in Africa, of Theodosius the Elder in 
375. Our sourees inform us very poorly regarding the interrelation 

. of the trials at Rome and the execution of Theodosius, but two facts 
do stand out: 1) the influence of the powerful minister Maximinus 
on Valentinian, who was encouraged to continue the purges until 
the end of his reign, and 2) the tantalizing but largely undefinable 
connection from the very beginning of the trials at Rome with office- 
holders, informers, and dark events all connected in various ways 
with Africa and culminating there in the execution of Theodosius 
Senior. 

All this has bearing on Chastagnol’s very probable dating (p. 194)4 
of the prefecture of one Tanaucius Phalangius (Isfalangius, Sfalan- 
cius, or Spalangios) in 374-375, although Chastagnol has failed to 
see the implications of this prefecture and of its date, Phalangius is 


3 The Historical Work of Ammianus Marcellinus (Cambridge, 1947), 
pp. 93 f. and 138 f., cited by Chastagnol, Préfecture urbaine, p. 430, n. 1. 

*Y regret that I have not seen H. P. Kohns, Versorgungskrisen und 
Hungerrevolten im spüiantiken Rom (Bonn, 1961), reviewed by T. 
Pekáry, Gnomon, XXXIV (1962), pp. 806-10. Kohns apparently redates 
some urban prefectures and (p. 144) extends the urban prefecture of 
Clodius (or Claudius) Hermogenianus Caesarius, attested 21 May- 
10 July 374 (Chastagnol, No. 75, pp. 192 f.), to the end of the reign 
of Valentinian I. This would, of course, exclude the assignment of 
Phalangius’ prefecture to 374-375, but Pekáry (pp. 808, 810) has shown 
that Kohns has extended Clodius’ prefecture without good reason. With 
Chastagnol, I prefer to believe that Clodius left office at some time after 
the summer of 374 and that he was Phalangius’ immediate predecessor 
as prefect. 
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little known as an official and is attested as prefect only by two 
inscriptions. It is therefore especially interesting that Ammianus 
ignores him in that capacity, although we should expect to find 
him in the narrative, since Ammianus relates western events down 
to the accession of Gratian in 375. Thus, we now have a fourth 
prefecture suppressed by the historian and, I believe, for the same 
reasons that led him to ignore the other three of A. D. 372-374. The 
evidence cited by Chastagnol leads one to believe that Phalangius 
was a creature of Maximinus, whose executioner in the course of 
the purges he became as early as A.D. 371 in Spain. Inscriptions 
show that Phalangius judged vice sacra at some time before his 
urban prefecture, and Seeck has surmised, although without proof, 
that he enjoyed that right after A.D. 371 as either proconsul or 
(more probably) vicarius Africae Again there is a possible con- 
nection with Africa and with one of Maximinus’ agents, perhaps at 
the very time when Theodosius was campaigning there. In any case, 
if Chastagnol’s dating is correct, Phalangius held the prefecture of 
Rome just when Theodosius was brought to trial. His former career 
suggests that he could have been instrumental in securing the 
general’s downfall, and his prefecture, therefore, might well be 
adduced as an argument in favor of Thompson’s thesis, 

Finally, one might question the attribution of religious affiliations 
by the author to prefects during Gratian’s reign (pp. 195-216). It is 
Chastagnol’s belief that only the first prefect serving that emperor 
was pagan, and that the remaining eleven in the years 376-382 were 
all Christian, an indication of the influence exercised on the emperor 
by Pope Damasus and of Gratian’s dramatic break with the past 
in religious matters, Barnim Treuker has recently shown, however,. 
that Chastagnol misidentified as Christian one of these eleven pre- 
fects® (Martinianus, A.D. 378; Chastagnol, p. 302), and it is 
accordingly proper to scrutinize rather carefully the author’s evi- 
dence for the religion of the others. Because of the state of the 
sourees, absolute certainty regarding religious beliefs cannot be had 
in every case. Personally, I feel that Chastagnol has not proved 
the Christian beliefs of three other prefects serving Gratian (Nos. 
78, 85, and 86). This need not, of course, change the accepted view 
of the enthusiastic, even bigoted nature of that emperor’s anti-pagan 
bias. It might, however, tone down Chastagnol’s conclusions regarding 
the “exclusion” of pagan Roman aristocrats from high office, such 
as the urban prefecture.” He would have us believe that Gratian’s 
administration, by excluding pagan officials, was unique among those 
of Christian emperors down to A.D. 423. This is unnecessary and 
improbable. Chastagnol himself has shown us that emperors who 
followed Gratian, when Christianity was even more strongly en- 
trenched in the empire at large and among the Roman aristocracy 


5“ Spalangios," .E.-E., 3A, col. 1694. There seems to be no room for 
Phalangius as proconsul Africae in the list of such officials in the period 
A.D, 371-374. In any case, one should add the post of vicarius to the 
proconsulship in the prefectural cursus honorum tabulated by Chas- 
tagnol, Préfecture urbaine, p. 433 (cf. p. 419). 

° Gnomon, XXXIV, p. 500 with n. 1. 

7 Préfeoture urbaine, pp. 437 f. 
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in particular, continued frequently to appoint pagan prefects, and 
there does not seem good reason to doubt that Gratian did the same. 

These are minor emendations. Chastagnol has given us a very 
useful reference work and a worthy companion volume to La pré- 
fecture urbaine. His forthcoming publication of the fasti of the 
urban Roman prefecture in the dark years A.D. 423-476 is to be 
antieipated with great interest. 

WiLLIAM G. SINNIGEN. 
HUNTER COLLEGE. 


STEELE CowMAGER, The Odes of Horace: A Critical Study. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1962. Pp. xiv + 365, $8.50. 


In many ways The Odes of Horace is the book that a younger 
generation of students and scholars has been waiting for. A genera- 
tion that has had its eyes reopened to the riehes of English literature, 
to no small extent through the efforts of the practitioners of the 
so-called “new criticism,” has east longing eyes on the classics, 
particularly Horace, but Horace has always proved to be a difficult 
and elusive author, even to the classically trained; the “new critics ” 
have, for the most part, cautiously avoided adventures in Horatian 
criticism, It will be felt by some that Mr. Commager has been too 
conservative in this regard. Others will be grateful that Commager 
has been protected by sound learning and native common sense from 
the temptation to indulge very often in flights of ingenuity or fanci- 
ful interpretation. The book will make plain where the intrepid 

-may begin such excursions but neither recommends nor promotes 
them. Our distance from Horace and his times must always leave a 
gap that neither objective philology nor historical research can close. 
One can appeal to general aesthetics, psychological or literary 
theory, or to sheer intuition. Commager, like nearly all students of 
Horace, has made subjective judgments and speculations. Many of 
these will be contested by those who prefer subjective judgments 
of their own. Since few students of Horace would ever be completely 
satisfied with any book on the subject (except one of their own), it 
is inevitable that there will be objections to Commager’s book on 
the ground that he has given insufficient emphasis to certain topics, 
overemphasized some, or omitted others, It may be objected also 
that substantial portions of the book really offer the Horatian 
scholay nothing new but are virtually restatement of the familiar 
in the language current in many intellectual circles of the present 
day. At all events, one impression the book is sure to make upon 
readers of every shade of literary or critical opinion. It is the work 
of a deep student of Horace, who has meditated and had ideas about 
almost everything the poet wrote. If, as one must suppose, the author 
of The Odes of Horace is a relatively young man, it is little short 
of phenomenal] that he should have recorded so many insights into a 
poet who is traditionally regarded as the natural companion of age 
rather than youth. The book reflects a great general culture, is rarely 
if ever dull and often sparkles with witty or arresting turns of 
phrase. The generous quotations from the poems of Horace are 
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accompanied by prose translations for the benefit of lovers of Horace 
who may not be at the same time trained Latinists. In fact, in 
content and style the greater part of this book will hold the interest 
of the general student of literature as well as the specialists. 

The Odes of Horace consists of six chapters or essays on certain 
aspects of Horace’s work that have engaged Commager’s attention. 
Although almost all the odes of Horace are cited at some point in 
the book (only four fail to appear in the index), the book is not 
a systematic survey of the poems but a considerable series of special 
studies (studies that vary in length from a few paragraphs to many 
pages) drawn together under broadly inclusive captions: I: Literary 
Conventions and Stylistic Criticism in the Augustan Age; IT: Struc- 
tural Characteristics of the Odes; III: Qualities of Imagination; 
IV: The Political Odes; V: The World of Nature: Time and 
Change; VI: The World of Art. Several of the chapters are essen- 
tially collections of interpretations of individual poems somewhat 
artificially linked together as illustrations of a rather tenuous argu- 
ment. Although this is, of course, a legitimate arrangement of the 
material and suits the author’s purpose, it results in a book in which 
one cannot find his way around with ease. This situation might 
have been remedied in part by the making of a really adequate 
general index, that would not only list names and the barest minimum 
of topics discussed but analyse the latter in some detail. 

Some of Commager’s most interesting ideas are in the form of 
obiter dicta that completely eluded the compiler of the four pages 
intended to serve as the general index to 352! By reason of its very 
appeal to students of modern literature (particularly English), many 
of whom may not be as familiar as Classical students with the. 
Horatian bibliography which has attained mountainous proportions, 
a list of authorities or a selected bibliography would have been a 
welcome addition to the apparatus of this book, 

As the chapter headings themselves suggest, Commager’s studies 
in Horace have been divided not quite evenly between literary- 
historical research and attempts to discover and interpret the true 
literary personality of Horace by all the means available to the 
modern eritie. * Literary Conventions and Stylistic Criteria in the 
Augustan Age” (pp. 1-49) to some extent covers much already 
familiar ground in searching for Horace’s responses to his literary 
heritage and the intellectual atmosphere of his formative years, “ The 
Descent of the Muses” is surprisingly heavily documented, but the 
references that the author has brought to light are of considerable 
interest. A reference to Cyril Bailey's diseussion of Horace and the 
Muses (in The Religion of Vergil) might have been in order. Many 
detailed indications of Horace’s relation to the Alexandrians are to 
be culled from the first chapter. The numerous references to Horace 
in Mario Puelma Piwonka’s Lucilius und Kallimachus could be added 
to these. Horace’s relation to his contemporaries and his search for 
an original or new poetic idiom make interesting reading in Com- 
mager’s treatment; although the topics are familiar, the author gleans 
many suggestive ideas. I think it is fair to say that “ Structural 
Characteristics of the Odes” (pp. 50 ff.) is an impressionistic examin- 
ation of Horatian style in general rather than a close study of either 
the “ architecture " of the odes or the arrangement of words. Never- 
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theless these pages contain excellent observations that provide good 
reading to the student who has also in hand the works of Naylor 
(not cited by Commager) and Colinge (whose book The Structure 
of Horace’s Odes appeared only towards the end of 1961). Com- 
mager makes plain his interest in the relation of “ structural patterns 
to metaphor" (pp. 58 ff.), It is too simple to say that in Horace 
allis metaphor, but Commager emphasizes the point that the course 
of Horatian thought and the architecture of the poem derive from 
the poet’s basie imaginative concept and that metaphor in Horace 
is rarely external or chiefly ornamental. An equally important thesis 
is that the structure of Horatian odes is developed largely through 
a series of antitheses and contrasts. The author speaks of a “ dia- 
lectio" of composition. Ode I, 37, celebrating Caesar's triumph 
and the in a sense victorious death of Cleopatra, is a favorite of 
Commager; he studies it in some detail as a typical example of 
Horatian composition. Horace’s “tragedy” of Cleopatra is com- 
pared in certain ways with Shakespeare’s play. “ Qualities of 
Imagination” (pp. 99f.) begins with a repudiation of the “ bio- 
graphical ” approach in literary criticism and proceeds to search for 
the literary personality of Horace in his poems. This is, as it were, 
the literary-psychological counterpart of the investigation of the 
first chapter, which sought to sketch a Horatian profile by objective 
comparisons of the poet with Roman and Alexandrian predecessors. 
The important “biography” is that of the poet’s imagination: 
* Implieit in the Odes themselves is & more important biography, 
the biography of the poet’s imagination. In this context alone does 
the phrase le style est Vhomme become meaningful,” writes Com- 
. mager (p. 100). To Commager the most striking feature of the 
Horatian manner is the elaborate intricacy of verbal correspondences, 
Then he finds an instinct in Horace to produce antithesis and con- 
irasts. Verbal devices in Horace are “less rhetorical flourish ” than 
“a means of conveying a point’s logic.” Modern students of literature 
whether modern or ancient will be excited by such an approach and 
such discussion of Horace. Clearly this is a world in which Metaphor 
is king and thoughtful readers must concede that the king has strong 
claims. It is impossible to analyse carefully here or even to enumer- 
ate all the steps of Commager’s search for the Horatian personality 
in the Odes. Whether or not the results are to be regarded as 
conelusive, many readers will feel that Commager’s attack on the 
problem is the sort of thing that they have been waiting for and 
will wish that this particular critical assault upon Horace had been 
given even a larger share of the book than it has received. The 
relatively small space (pp. 141-59) devoted to “The Amatory 
Odes" contains further observations on the qualities of Horace’s 
imagination (partieularly Horaee's penehant for antithetieal and 
generally contrasting effects) and freshens the familiar topie of 
Horatian versus Catullan amatory sentiment with many nuances of 
interpretation, A striking remark is that not the passion nor the 
despair of lovers interested Horace as much as their inconsistencies. 
The seventy-odd pages given over to “The Political Odes” (pp. 
160 ff.) are so heavily packed with historical discussion that the 
artistic quest is nearly lost sight of temporarily. Quite clearly the 
polities of the Augustan period have interested Commager very much 
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and led him into a detailed study. This is, however, a topie that has 
interested many before him and the student of the Odes may some- 
times feel that a little too much of this history has been reeapitu- 
lated here. It is to be regretted that Commager did not see fit to 
eonsider more fully the relation of the ^ Roman Odes" to each 
other. In fact, but for the third and fourth, these poems do not 
receive very close study. All students of the poems and of the 
political-religious atmosphere of the period will find provocative and 
illuminating discussions of poems like I, 2, 14, III, 3, 4, 14, 25 and 
others, “The World of Nature: Time and Change” (pp. 235 ff.) 
and “The World of Art” (pp. 307-52) gather in a large number 
of interpretations of individual poems as illustrations of theses that 
are not entirely novel. Considerable portions of the interpretations 
are in the nature of paraphrase, but these paraphrases are of value 
in themselves and convince the reader that Commager as a teacher 
can rarely be dull. The discussion of the poet and his power to 
confer immortality is most interesting and, so it seems to me, strikes 
a new note in this time-honored debate with the suggestion that 
only the poet (se. Horatius Flaecus) ean deify Augustus himself. 

As a critic Commager impresses this reviewer as a conservative 
modern. While having repudiated what he regards (and rightly too) 
to have been some of the fallacies of the “biographical” critics of 
Horace, he has a taste for historical studies and a respect for the 
facts of “philology” that prevent his making irresponsible judg- 
ments and have kept to a minimum critical excursions that are 
largely an exercise of ingenuity. But anyone who is not content 
with a philological or academic interpretation of Horace must find 
that he has undertaken plenum opus aleae. Few Horatian erities. 
have been able to avoid making subjective judgments. Commager 
has made many but, throughout the book, he has frankly warned 
the reader of the speculative nature of many of his conclusions, when 
he feels that they are speculative. In common with the greater num- 
ber of modern literary critics, Commager would not, I feel sure, 
consider that the results of the close scrutiny of a poem’s imagery 
and rhetorical character should lead only to the forming of objective 
judgments. But this is still, in the case of Horace, a treacherous 
business, How far may we press the pursuit of subtle correspond- 
ences and niceties of poetic word-play? And at what point does 
the critic cease to interpret and become rather the composer in 
prose of variations on an original Horatian theme? The reviewer 
asked himself these questions many times during his perusal of this 
book without being able to find a definite answer. Eyebrows (at 
least old-fashioned eyebrows) will certainly be raised at some of the 
statements made in this book and some of the points of view ex- 
pressed or implied in it, but there is no doubt that The Odes of 
Horace will be warmly welcomed by a growing generation that has 
been waiting for someone to speak about Horace in the language 
they understand. There is also no doubt that this book will provoke 
an older generation to test and reconsider many of its long accepted 
views about Horace. 


Epmunp T. SILE. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Grorce Kunnepy. The Art of Persuasion in Greece. Princeton, New 
Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1963. Pp. xi + 350. $7.50. 


The content of this book is at once broader and narrower than the 
title suggests. On the one hand it is a detailed history of rhetoric 
and the teachers thereof from Corax and Tisias to the arrival of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus in Rome, Terminating the history at 
this point means that there is no treatment of the Second Sophistic, 
whieh the author regards as reflecting the Roman rather than the 
Greek mind. But, on the other hand it includes, happily, a full 
discussion of the Attie Orators, in their relation to the formal rhetorie 
of the schools. 

The book was written for two audiences. The teachers and students 
of speech will welcome the straightforward presentation of the his- 
tory of Greek rhetoric, and the full documentation in translation 
which is included in the text. It can be read and appreciated by 
one who knows no Latin or Greek. Then there is the other group, 
the professional elassieal student, who will find in the copious foot- 
notes a complete, up-to-date account of all that has been written 
on the subject. 

This mass of scholarship is handled deftly. The book is remarkably 
free from misprints and errors. Only a few which might mislead the 
non-classical reader may be mentioned. On page 15 the probable 
date for the composition of Plato’s Gorgias is 387, not 487. Page 16: 
Plato compares rhetoric to cookery, not to medicine. Page 46: what 
is the authority for making the Alemaeonidae flash a signal to the 
Persians by the light of the moon? It is generally supposed that 

. the signal was given in the daytime. Page 252: it is stated that 
none of Hyperides’ speeches are preserved in manuscript, but one 
(and fragments) in papyrus. Is not a papyrus a manuscript? A 
better antithesis would be a parchment codex vs. a papyrus. 

Such a history of rhetoric has never appeared in English. Kroll’s 
article in R.-E. is twenty years old, and a great deal of literature 
on the subject has accumulated in the meantime. All this material 
Professor Kennedy has combined into a sound and useful book. 
After an introductory chapter on the Nature of Rhetoric, and a 
subsequent chapter on the Technique of Persuasion in Greek Litera- 
ture before 400 B.C., there is an exhaustive treatment of Early 
Rhetorieal Theory, Corax to Aristotle. Perhaps the most entertaining 
is the treatment of the Attic Orators in chapter four. The con- 
cluding chapter, Hellenistic Rhetoric, brings the story down to 
Dionysius of Haliearnassus. 

These chapters vary considerably in interest to the non-classical 
scholar, for whom at least partly the book was written. The most 
arresting sections are those which show how rhetoric infiltrated into 
non-rhetorical literature; when the author gets down to the details 
of rhetorical theory, there is less to attract. Details of rhetoric, like 
details of grammar, are interesting only to one who is already im- 
mersed in such theorizing. Much more entertaining is his chapter 
on the Attic Orators; it is so stimulating (even though I disagree 
with some of his judgments) that one could wish that Mr. Kennedy 
had yielded to the temptation (p. v) to do a similar chapter on 
Euripides, 
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His appraisals of the Attic Orators are conventional, but in some 
cases more boldly expressed than is customary. On Lysias, for 
example (p. 135): he contributed to Greek oratory “a prose style 
which, though influential and appreciated in his own day, was to 
become the standard of Attie purity and grace three hundred years 
later.” The non-classical reader may be confused by this: the Attici 
of Cieero's time (who preferred Lysias above all others) were not 
numerous nor influential. And some of them preferred Thucydides 
to Lysias. A better statement is on the same page: “ Since there 
had been a Gorgias and was to be an Isoerates it was well that there 
was a Lysias." 

Of Isocrates: “He was tiresome, long-winded, and above all 
superficial.” True, and the more damning judgment which follows 
(p. 203) is also true, But when he says, “ The Greeks were not taken 
in by Isocrates, though the Romans sometimes were,” I do not 
understand. How about the pupils who flocked to his school year 
after year? Were they all disillusioned when they graduated? And 
it seems to me I have seen a good deal of admiration for Isocrates 
in later Greek literature, overshadowed, of course, in time by the 
growing fame of Demosthenes. ' 

Mr. Kennedy’s most enthusiastie judgment is reserved for Demos- 
thenes: “his magnificent moral tone, intense, noble, sincere, tran- 
scendent." No one with a feeling for oratory will refuse to go along 
with Mr. Kennedy in praise of Demosthenes' rhetorie, which is most 
admirable when it is most Demosthenie and least rhetorical. Genius 
breaks all the rules. When it comes to his politieal eareer and his 
personal morality there is less unanimity. Demothenes has always 
been a controversial fipure, and this is not the place to debate an. 
age-old controversy. 

The final chapter on Hellenistic rhetoric follows the usual lines 
and diseusses the well known figures, Theophrastus, Demetrius, the 
Stoics. It is notable for a lucid explanation of the stasis theory 
UN by Hermagoras; an excellent conclusion of a stimulating 

ook. 
Harry M. HUBBELL. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


PauL Bureurire. Histoire de Vinfinitif en Grec. Paris, Librairie 
C. Klineksieck, 1960. Pp. 240. (Études et Commentaires, 
XXXIII). 


This is a remarkably successful study for two reasons: first, 
because Burguiére has managed to document and thereby make more 
explicit a process which in its general trend is well known but in 
its detail is much less familiar; second, because the author has done 
something quite daring by venturing not only to catalogue this 
evolution but also to speculate on the reasons which brought it about. 

The key to Burguiére’s achievement in both these kindred aims is 
his realization that the infinitive as a Greek verbal form with 
nominal usages oceupied an anomalous and therefore an uneasy and 
unstable position from the outset. His apt quotation from Gilder- 
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sleeve (p. 7) is most significant, since it summarizes the basie 
assumption of the book: “even in Homer, even in conservative 
Pindar, we note the beginning of an invasion that was to sweep the 
infinitive away” (A.J.P., XXIII, p. 132). It is unnecessary to 
emphasize that this is a totally different viewpoint from that which 
posits the loss of the infinitive as a Balkan phenomenon to be 
attributed to the absence of the infinitive in a Thraco-Illyrian 
substrate (p. 14). 

Burguiére argues (p. 25) that even the earliest Greek examples of 
the infinitive show insufficient characterization as a nominal in- 
flection: for example, it lacks the category of number and is only 
neuter gender because there is no animate gender available for it. 
On the other hand, as a verbal form, the category of person is alien 
to it, and a bewildering varicty of verbal stems goes to make up the 
infinitive system. Even the aneients were puzzled by these inherent 
contradictions. 

Basically, says Burguiére (p. 31), the infinitive has a fundamental 
complementary (“ explicative ") function, prolonging, developing, or 
defining any element in need of such further information. The 
various usages of this infinitive ean be seen to arise from this initial 
and general function. In particular, Burguiére studies the origin 
of the subject accusative which eventually triumphed over other 
rivals (although the dative or genitive, common with infinitive in 
Homer, continued even into 5th century constructions like 8éopar 
buóv «reíÜcoÜa, OY exnpvée rots "EAAqat avakcvátcoDat). 

From a very early date, Burguiére's argument continues, not only 
was the infinitive itself an ambiguous form, but it was in compe- 
tition with other constructions. Already in Homer, pív is used both 
with the infinitive and with the subjunctive: as Burguiére points 
out (p. 46), the text of X 334 ob ce wpiv krepi, mpiv y "Ekropos 
evOad’ veikar / redyea had an ancient variant éye(«o. From an early 
date, verbs meaning ‘say,’ ‘ think,’ ‘believe,’ and other intellectual 
operations permitted both an infinitive construction and a clause 
introduced by örı, ds, or other introductory word and using a finite 
verb. Since this situation was unstable (p. 52), a separation of the 
two types tended to take place: statements of fact (except after the 
more “dynamic” ¢dvat) preferably took a clause with the indicative 
(the predominant usage in the NT). Furthermore, the infinitive, 
originally marking differences of aspect, was drawn into the system 
of tense distinctions, creating still further ambiguity. 

Next, Burguiére analyzes some of the alternative usages to what 
was originally no doubt the unaccompanied infinitive. To begin 
with, the significance of the familiar grammatical distinction between 
Gore with infinitive and with indicative lies, according to him, in 
the relatively late date at which the latter is attested (5th century). 
He notes examples of dove with infinitive used to indicate the result 
of an action, contrary to the handbook rule (Xenophon, Anabasis, 
I, 5, 13 is an excellent one) which although valid is not basic since 
“Pidée générale d’ explication” (for Burguiére, as already stated, 
the central function of the infinitive) “n’exclut ni n’entraine a priori 
le caractére d’événement du fait impliqué et, par example, de la con- 
séquence ” (p. 77). Hence it is not hard to find the simple infinitive 
in its consecutive use alternating with the infinitive preceded by the 
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* presentative " dore: ef. Pindar, Nem., 5, 1 oùk dvdpiavroroids eiw 
Gore . . . épydlecOar dyddpara but O 570 dAxipos . . . páxeoĝar. After 
an elaborate examination of ógre, he concludes (p. 97) that the 
progressive constitution of an infinitive introduced by adore seems a 
probable sign of the growing instability of the bare infinitive. 
Earlier (p. 56), in a more graphie phrase, he speaks of “une crise 
de l infinitif.” 

After this diachronic treatment of the infinitive with Gore, he 
turns to the so-called articulated infinitive. An anaphoric element, 
usually "io-, was early brought into contact with the infinitive. 
(Chantraine, Grammaire homérique, II, p. 305, observes that Homer 
shows only a hint of this construction, later to play so large a role 
in Greek, and cites v 52 dvin xal rò $vAdaoew | rdvvvyov éypijocovra.) 
As in the ease of the infinitive used with or without dore, there are 
neat and dramatic contrasts of infinitive versus articulated infinitive 
(Aeschylus, Sept., 656 obre kAaíav obr' ddipecbar mpéme but Ag., 
941 rois 8 6ABlows ye Kal rd vuKdoban rpére). The articulated infini- 
tive occurs both as nominative and accusative, functioning as a neuter 
noun, and Burguiére illustrates it thoroughly and works out its 
chronology. While other case forms developed later, he remarks 
sensibly (p. 115) that, once the infinitive can be something other 
than the predicate of a sentence, it has been placed on the same level 
as a clause. After amassing some interesting comparative statistics, 
he suggests that the frequency of the articulated infinitive in a 
given author is a matter of style rather than linguisties (p. 118); 
Herodotus uses the articulated infinitive about fifty times as against 
about three hundred examples in Thucydides. Furthermore, he sees 
this construction as a relatively rhetorical one which was put into- 
stylistic competition with other types of clauses. In this context he 
enquires (p. 126) why 8i& ró plus infinitive tended in the written 
language to replace ôrų and eis ró or mpòs ró plus infinitive to replace 
rws, Iva, ete. His answer, at this point, begs the question or perhaps 
merely anticipates a subsequent more psychological pleading: the 
spoken language, he asserts, never truly accepted the articulated 
infinitive; the prestige exerted by literary models multiplied this con- 
struction which nonetheless was increasingly remote from normal 
Speech. 

Chapter VI takes up the relatively late usage of rod plus infinitive 
(which again alternates with the simple infinitive), especially as used 
to replace a final clause, as so often in the NT. In the last stage of 
this development, the two constructions had become entirely equiva- 
lent, except that the rod form was considered more elegant: an 
Egyptian inscription (C.T. G., 4897) offers the formula «wéuvever 
Huas tov ui) exe Ta voutopeva (p. 142). 

In Chapter VII he takes up Zva with the subjunctive which was to 
replace the infinitive and end up as the all-pervasive vá of modern 
Greek. From Homer to the New Testament, (ya. (winning out over 
its competitor rws which eame to be used more frequently with 
the indicative) was used continuously with the subjunctive/optative 
after what Burguiére calls verbs “ open ” toward the future (p. 152). 
Here the infinitive occupied in part the same terrain, with the dif- 
ference that the fva construction included a subjective element, the 
Gédnors Woyys of the ancient grammarians. By the 1st century B. C., 
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although our texts often conceal the true state of affairs, (ya had in 
fact become the proclitic premorpheme of the subjunctive (p. 168), 
and this was the usual and automatic structure of popular speech. 

Using the technique of the * grammaire des fautes," Burguiére rein- 
forces his argument by exploring a difficult sector. He seeks out 
* symptomatie anomalies in the use of the infinitive in post-Classieal 
Greek” (p. 177). What he wishes to establish, of course, is that 
the infinitive was in fact artificially maintained in literature while 
already fallen into desuetude in the spoken language. In Byzantine 
Greek, where the process was further evolved, he can cite several 
instances of parallel passages in.the same author where the infinitive 
alternates with yd. In several fascinating cases, competently pre- 
sented but too lengthy to discuss here, manuscripts of the same text 
show significant variants, To condense one sample, an 8th century 
account of Hagia Sofia preserved in manuscripts ranging from the 
12th to the 16th centuries (p. 205) shows the simple infinitive 
(imioxveirar rë Baotrci Siorxjoa rovro Sid twos pyxavys, 11th 
century), the infinitive with rod (rod 9t ucjcat, 12th century), and a 
clause (tmcyveirar và oou và pnxavycerat TÓv ebvodyov, 15th 
century). In Burguiére’s opinion, the occurrence in Byzantine Greek 
of such phrases as $id rò vá, eie rò vá, ete., which carried over into 
clauses the use of the articulated infinitive with prepositions, con- 
stitutes a still better proof that the infinitive had really withered 
away (p. 215); this was an artificial substitution. 

In a valuable summary (pp. 229-36), Burguiére states his con- 
clusions with great clarity. Over the centuries an attempt was made 
to prop up the always ambiguous infinitive by an indicator which he 
. calls a “ presentative” (Gore, ró, rod); this was intended to clarify 
the function of the infinitive as a verbal category. Yet the infinitive 
was in fatal competition with inflected forms, subjunctive for the 
most part, which were more dynamic. As vá came to be a “ presen- 
tative” element mechanically serving to introduce an inflected sub- 
junctive grown phonetically identical with the indicative, this con- 
struction, with its clearly marked distinction of persons, beeame 
inereasingly preferred to the unusual morphological pattern seen in 
the infinitive. 

In the last analysis, “la prédilection du langage spontané—qui a 
fini par vaincre—est allée d'instinet vers la solution qui demandait 
le moins d'effort (p. 235).” This is to see the conflict of contrasting 
structures in Greek somewhat in terms of a biological struggle for 
survival; Jules Gilliéron viewed the conflict of individual French 
vocabulary items in much the same vivid way. In both cases, these 
hypotheses are stimulating, even if we know that words or structures 
do not lead an independent life of their own. Burguiére has lucidly 
and brilliantly charted the disappearance of the infinitive. By sug- 
gesting the ultimate reasons for this disappearance, and by boldly 
attributing the phenomenon to psychological factors, he has passed 
beyond what ean be logically demonstrated. Still, this is no mere 
flight of fancy. His study merits our admiration for the organiza- 
tion of his analysis. His speculations, even if not eompelling, give 
an extra fillip to our imagination. 


Gorpon M. MESSING. 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
REYKJAVIK, ICELAND. 
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J. A. RICHMOND, ed. The Halieutica Ascribed to Ovid, University 
of London, Athlone Press; New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1962, Pp. xii +120. $6.75. 


It is understandable that the Halieutica, a strange fragment of 
184 hexameters devoted to a description of various fish and animals, 
their habits and instinets, should be among the most neglected of 
the works which come down from antiquity ascribed to Ovid. With 
even its initial lines missing, the poem abounds in lacunae, and 
poses palaeographical difficulties and questions of interpretation 
which ery out for an editor whose skill at reconstruction must be 
the equal of his philological acumen. A new treatment of the text, 
with abundant and exacting apparatus, has long been a desideratum. 
To give us this text and offer in addition, as does J. A. Richmond, 
a thorough and detailed commentary, complemented by an intro- 
duction and appendices when more specifie elaboration is required, 
is a noteworthy achievement indeed. All told, it is a brilliant piece 
of work, executed with clarity and care. 

Not that all the problems have been solved. Daggers still pierce 
the text in five places and the many gaps (there are fourteen, 
according to Richmond) and dubious connections will require further 
serutiny. But the foundation is here laid upon which all future 
work on the Halieutica must be built. The editor’s chief contribution 
is in palaeographical matters. Of the several instances where the 
text has been refined to its advantage, one must mention especially 
lines 40, 73, 80, and 108. Only in one crucial spot do I feel that 
Richmond’s discussion of the text requires further consideration. 

One of the chief textual difficulties which confronts any editor - 
of the Halieutica is the repetition of line 52 at 65a. Richmond’s 
argument for bracketing the first appearance of the line and defend- 
ing its occurrence at 65a is based on both palaeographical and 
interpretative grounds. This reviewer remains still to be convinced, 
Even though the chief manuscript seems to offer more examples of 
lines lost at the bottom of pages than of lines repeated, the palaeo- 
graphieal evidenee, drawn from Clark and Havet, of instances where 
a scribe's eye glanced ahead, causing him to write a line before its 
due context, cannot be gainsaid. It is concerning Richmond’s inter- 
pretation that my doubts arise. 

In the first place, the ineptness of the better part of the line, 
sequi uel comminus ire, to the subsequent thoughts, when placed 
before line 66, forces the editor to postulate that it “may have re- 
ferred to something in the lacuna” (which must precede 65a), This 
leaves any possible unity with the lines which follow dependent 
virtually on the word natura alone. In order to form some plausible 
connection, Richmond takes this word in close conjunction with 
arte in line 82, building, on very slim evidence, the fabric of one 
of antiquity’s favorite dichotomies. But to find, from a juxtaposition 
of line 82 with what precedes, a tension between natural instinct and 
inculeated habit leaves the reader wondering, since once again the 
editor’s argument relies on what might have been written in the 
lacuna before line 82 rather than on what can actually be discerned 
from the lines preserved. 

Nor ean line 52 be so summarily dismissed. Since there we possess 
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the surrounding lines, any attempt to retain it ean be approved or 
dismissed in terms of its appropriateness to a context which remains, 
For Richmond, the chief difficulty is the word sequi which he finds, 
were the line to be accepted at 52, “wholly unsuitable to describe 
anything in the lines following (vv. 53-65) as, although the fool- 
hardy animals come to grips with the hunters, the hunters do not 
run, for they kill the animals. To say the animals follow them is 
nonsense.” If one were to treat uel in its intensive sense (“or 
even") and to substitute the meaning “ stalk” instead of “ follow ” 
for sequi (the sense given to the verb in line 76; ef. also F., II, 
85, ete.), the line fits handsomely. The lion and his poetic com- 
panions, boar and bear, stalk their prey, whether human or less 
venturesome animal, and then close in (comminus ire) to kill or be 
killed. This is the very instinct which distinguishes them from their 
fearful brethren, described briefly in line 50 and in more detail at 
63 ff., who turn tail on their pursuers. 

I ean offer three literary parallels which demonstrate a plausible 
connection between lines 52 and 53. The first is cited by Richmond 
on line 13 and quoted in full on line 55 (see also p. 105), Luc., Phar., 
I, 205 ff. The several verbal parallels make it hard to disallow a 
close relationship with the Halieutica. The phrase uerbere caudae 
ends Hal., 13 and Lue., 208, and colligit iram, which concludes Luc., 
207, is not too distant from the gesture of the Halieutica’s own lion 
as he uiribus addidit iram (line 56). Thus it would seem that the 
appearance of the words comminus and leo together in the Lucan 
passage (line 206) might offer some evidence for keeping lines 52 
and 53 adjacent in the Halieutica. We may note also the use of 
the phrase ire comminus in Aen., X, 453 f. where it introduces a 
eomparison between Turnus and a lion: 


desiluit Turnus biiugis, pedes apparet ire 
comminus; utque leo, . . . 


My third parallel, Culex, 189 ff., is no less effective for depending 
more on sound than sense: 
. .. tum torua tenentem 
lumina respexit serpentem comminus, inde 
impiger, exanimis, uix compos mente refugit ... 


The Halieutica is not a fountain of poetic inspiration, but on 
occasion Richmond is a little neglectful of the few drops of imagina- 
tive achievement which can be extracted from such a barren source. 
In line 5, for instance, flight is the very arma which nature has 
given to the doe, and is but another in a series of exempla of the 
innate instinct for self-defense which begins with the butting bullock 
and ends with the bird’s winged escape. I feel, too, that the segment 
of the poem beginning at line 49 could receive more generous notice, 
After all, however humble the treatment of our auctor incertus in 
comparison with others, the contrast between the pursuers and the 
pursued of the animal world forms the metaphorical core of many 
surpassing moments in Latin poetry (e. g., Hor., C., I, 23 and 37). 

Richmond relies heavily, but not unduly, on the author’s imitation 
of others to illustrate, comment upon, and, on oceasion, to defend 
a reading or interpretation. There is an appendix showing in double 
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columns numerous borrowings the author has made from Ovid and 
others. Most of these are discussed in the commentary. Though 
the list could be expanded at length, I append here a few more 
parallels which might possibly be of some service in clarifying the 
text still further. On line 13, the collocation of uwerber and cauda 
goes back at least to Cat., 63, 81. On iamiamque in line 20, see Aen., 
XII, 754, which forms part of a simile also deserving of mention 
in connection with lines 79-81 (e.g., repetition of imsequor, use 
of increpo, ete.). In defense of saltu in line 26, reference should 
be made to the regular collaboration that exists between emico and 
the idea of “leaping” (cf. Lucr., II, 194-5; Aen., XII, 326-7; O., 
M., VI, 259-60, ete.). On the phrase concitus ira, line 39, add Aen., 
IX, 694. The parallels between lines 53-6 and the opening of Aen., 
XII are more extensive than the editor allows (with sublatior ardet, 
line 55, ef. Aen., XII, 3, ardet, and 4, attollit). On ruit . . . im 
uulnera, line 61, cf, Aen., X, 488 (corruit in uulnus). The linking 
of lepores, dammae, and ceruus as timid animals, in lines 64-5, is a 
commonplace (see, e.g., Georg., I, 307-8; III, 410 and 539). The 
connection between gloria and palma made in lines 66-7 is also the 
subjeet of Georg., III, 102 where horses are likewise under diseussion 
(one of the many parallels between the third Georgic and the Hal.). 
On sagax as an adjective eonneeted with the hunting hound (line 
76), see Lucr., I, 402 ff., and Sen, Ep., 76, 8: “In cane sagacitas 
prima est ...,” where the phrase prima est recalls Hal., 75. On line 
71, the phrase naribus auras in Georg., I, 976 may be a further 
incentive to reading auras instead of auram. (It is possible that 
the palaeographieal diffieulty here may have arisen from a confusion 
between s and r whereby auras becomes aurar, leading directly to 
the incomprehensible aurara of the MS.) The use of uarie in line 89 
is complemented by Cat., 46, 11 where the MSS reading should be 
retained (see also Lucr., IV, 878). To the list of imitations on 
line 122, add Georg., IV, 17: “ore ferunt dulcem nidis immitibus 
escam." 

The book is pleasantly free of errors. Richmond promises further 
work on the question of authorship and on the metrieal peculiarities, 
which foreed Housman to proclaim the poem un-Ovidian, This will 
but round out to full completion a project whose central work has 
been so handsomely realized here. 


Micuast C, J. PUTNAM. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Taciti de vita Iulii Agricolae librum edidit, commentariolo instruxit 
et illustravit Ioannes Forni. Romae in Aedibus Athenaei, 1962. 
Pp. 280. Lire 3000. (Flos Latinitatis Latinorum Auctorum 
Excerpta Curante Hectore Paratore.) 


Biography and history. Each has its own peeuliar problems of 
source materials, interpretation, and exposition. Each one draws 
upon the other in varying amounts, depending upon the eircum- 
stances and the motives, for every biography must east its characters 
in the proper time and place and must surround them with the 
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appropriate society, and every history necessarily revolves around 
men and their actions. In some measure therefore the one comple- 
ments the other, although technically they are separate disciplines. 
And when the biographer of a man in public life is at the same 
time a stylist of rare ability with strong feelings about the age in 
which he lives his biography tends to become a literary treasure to 
the student of literature and a source book of subtle allusions to the 
historian. Such a writer is Tacitus. And for that reason his Agricola 
makes great demands upon its commentator. Giovanni Forni has 
proved himself equal to the task. 

Ever since the discovery of the Aesinas manuscript at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century interest in the Agricola has grown 
steadily greater, and new archaeological finds in Britain and Scotland 
have attracted numerous scholars to its study. T'orni's edition may be 
compared best with that of Furneaux, Anderson, and Haverfield 
(Oxford, 1922) which has served so well and so long despite its 
deficiencies. It is an Italian counterpart to that book, but in many 
respects it is a superior work, showing everywhere the unity of 
treatment and careful coordination of text with exegesis that the 
other lacks. And Forni has utilized all the more recent studies 
bearing on the history, military institutions, and style of his author, 
not to mention the new archaeological discoveries. The format of 
the book is a model of its kind, for the present reviewer studied and 
used it while reading the Agricola with undergraduates and found 
its method of presentation most clear and its material particularly 
well organized. A general description will illustrate this point. 

The Introduction (pp. 13-74) deals with such traditional matters 

. as the type of literature to which the work belongs, its characteristics, 
motives, and overtones, the life of Agricola himself and the reliability 
and tendentiousness of the Tacitean account, the relation of the 
work to the main body of Tacitean opera, the sources, reconstruction 
of the text, and various aids to the study of the language. A large 
part of this Introduction, as is natural, owes much to the works of 
Paratore, Mendell, and Syme. Each one of the above sections in the 
Introduction has a very full bibliography. Then follows the text 
proper (pp. 75-254) with all the notes at the bottom of the page. 
The text is divided into seven parts, each part preceded by a full 
discussion of the contents of that part. This is an admirable arrange- 
ment; each part also has its own separate bibliography. The re- 
mainder of the book is devoted to a detailed index and appendices 
on literary sources, a selection of pertinent inscriptions, coins, topo- 
graphical and archaeological information, and an index of the nine 
illustrations. 

I confine myself to some general observations and comments. 

After a brief review of the attempts to classify the Agricola from 
the literary point of view Forni indicates his preference for the 
following definition: a eulogistie biography with an intonation of 
liberty (“biografia elogiativa di intonazione libertaria ”). He is 
here following the suggestions of Bardon and Paratore. To define 
the work is difficult, but not wholly necessary. I see no reason to 
try to fit every work of art into a traditional pattern or to assign 
some literary tag so that it can be filed away neatly. Forni’s definition 
is as good as any, but I prefer the saner remarks of Duane R. 
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Stuart (Epochs of Greek and Roman Biography [Berkeley, 1028]), 
p. 253, that * Into its making went the play of an aeute intelligence, 
independently alive to many of the desiderata of personal portraiture, 
as these through the centuries had impinged on the minds of Roman 
as wel as Greek eommentators—an intelligence bent on handing 
down, together with the fame of a revered man, some information 
concerning the times and places in which he had worthily eomported 
himself.” The Agricola is biography, but with a difference. 

Like others Forni believes in the necessity felt by Tacitus and 
made plain by the tendentious spirit pervading his works of orienting 
the biography around a professio pietatis to defend Agricola’s be- 
havior (and indirectly that of Tacitus himself). The undeniable 
acquiescence of Agricola (and Tacitus) under Domitian is trans. 
formed into the virtue of obsequium to authority. And the heroism 
of those who opposed Domitian and who were willing to face torture 
or death becomes a useless sacrifice of no value to the State. That. 
was no time for dramaties but rather for inertia. When the hated 
tyrant died, an explanation of one’s actions was in order, and Tacitus 
supplied it. Forni handles this tendentious background of the work 
very well. 

Forni (pp. 41-2) believes that Agricola had been a commander of 
no exceptional tactical or strategie ability; he was simply a man 
who preferred military life to civil administration, although he did 
not lack a knowledge of the sentiments and heart of the provincials. 
Political conditions forced him to hold his career in check until 
the opportunities were better suited to his talents. Not a great man 
as we might like, but a good man, as Tacitus says. Most of us agree. 

In the section entitled Composition and Literary Reminiscence 
(pp. 56-65) is a very able discussion of the affinity between Tacitus 
and Sallust, in which is stressed the belief that it is an affinity of 
interest, of political and moral views, and not merely one of style. 
In Sallust, as one might say, Tacitus found a Roman whose feelings 
of indignation coincided very closely with his own. Forni might have 
profited from the new book of D. C. Earl, The Political Thought 
of Sallust (Cambridge, 1961), if it had been available to him, for 
in it much interest centers in virtus as an aristocratic ideal. 

When we turn to the text proper, we miss a critical apparatus, 
but then our disappointment is to a degree relieved when we note 
that throughout the notes there are long and penetrating discussions 
of variant readings. These are sometimes very rich and original, but 
in other places the lack of an apparatus is annoying. The text 
followed seems to be that of Koestermann in the Teubner series 
(8th ed., Leipzig, 1957), but a closer examination reveals that, 
although Forni has consulted and used all the major editions, he is 
a slave to none of them. His knowledge of the literature is indeed 
comprehensive, and the depth of it is revealed in the excellent com- 
ments he makes on many difficult passages. A sampling of these 
gives but a taste of the whole. 

Agricola, 5, 2: trucidati veterani, incensae coloniae, intersepti 
exercitus. Here Forni prefers the manuscript reading of intersepti 
to intercepti, translating the phrase as * frazionati e impediti a con- 
giungersi.” He believes that the phrase * divided" armies describes 
the actual state of affairs at that time in Britain better than “ eut 
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off,” and I agree with him. The leg. XIV Gemina and the leg. XX 
Val. Victric were in Wales with Suetonius Paulinus, the leg. II 
Augusta at Glevum, and the leg. IX Hispana at Lindum, From the 
military viewpoint there ean be little question which phrase is right. 

Agricola, 9, 3: tristitiam et arrogantiam et avaritiam exuerat. 
Forni omits all braekets here, seeing not three viees of which 
Agricola would be stripped, but rather three poses which he assumes 
temporarily in the exercise of his official duties, poses which he 
would lay aside at the end of his offieial day along with the authority 
that went with the post. One of the stumbling blocks to an acceptance 
of this explanation has been avaritia, but Forni translates it as “il 
rigore fiseale" and adds that this “fiscal strictness” is a pose 
assumed in the interests of the Roman State. Rome first, individuals 
next, 

There are, of course, some places where he might be lightly eriti- 
eized. In Chapter 6 (p. 104), in his note on the senatorial cursus, 
Forni gives 33 as the age in which the consulship was held. This is 
fine for a vir militaris, but much too soon for others. If one must 
give an age under the Empire, 42 would be preferable to 33. On 
Chapter 46, 4 Forni might well have considered the remarks of 
Mendell (Tacitus, The Man and His Work [New Haven, 1957]), 
pp. 285-6), who gives good reasons for believing veterum is a mar- 
ginal gloss that crept into the text. For if veterum is removed there 
is no reason for changing obruet (the reading of all the manuscripts) 
to obruit. And one small error elsewhere: on the fourth line from 
the top of page 67 change Vaticanus 4496 to Vaticanus 4498. 

Forni’s wide acquaintance with Roman military institutions, his 
eritical judgment and independent evaluation of evidence make him 
the ideal editor of such a text as this, and his edition may be recom- 
mended to all students of Agricola and Roman Britain. 


Rosert K. SHERK. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO. 


Joun Cuapwick, The Mycenae Tablets III. With contributions 
from Emmett L. Bennett, Jr., Elizabeth B. French, Lord William 
Taylour, Nicholas M. Verdelis, Charles K. Williams. Phila- 
delphia, 1963. Pp. 76. $2.50. (Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, N. S. LII, Part 7.) 


This publication of tablets found at Mycenae in the years 1958- 
1961 is a supplement to Mycenae Tablets II and follows the pattern 
there established of ineluding reports by the exeavators on the 
buildings in whieh the tablets were found, 

Of the group of houses outside the citadel the newly discovered 
West House is shown to have been the first built, Its independence 
from the others Verdelis takes as confirmation of Wace’s view that 
these are large private dwellings. But its similarity of orientation 
and extent to the others makes him see all four as belonging to one 
clan which, with time, needed more and more housing. These similari- 
ties and the chronological series (West House, House of Shields, 
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House of Oil Merchant, House of Sphinxes) are, however, equally 
eonvineing as indieations of gradually expanding royal archives and 
workshops. The description of West House is brilliantly clear and 
provides a well-illustrated setting for the 14 texts (651-64) found 
there; it is incomplete only in the absence of the tablets’ find-spots 
from the plan. 

Mrs. French’s new work on the House of the Oil Merchant and 
House of Sphinxes clarifies the order and details of their construc- 
tion. The one tablet (709) found in Room 4 of the latter house seems 
by eontent and hand to belong to the group earlier found in the 
adjacent Room 6 (602 ff.). 

The somewhat checkered history of the Citadel House is meticu- 
lously outlined by Lord William Taylour. The clearest and most 
impressive part of the house as far as it has been exeavated is the 
long plastered gallery which yielded tablet fragments (702-8) appar- 
ently fallen from archives above. These first texts from the citadel 
provide welcome evidence for palace records at Mycenae comparable 
to those at Knossos and Pylos. 

The tablets appear in excellent photographs on separate pages 
from the texts and commentary, where a drawing of each tablet is 
accompanied by the syllabic transcription. It would have been more 
convenient if the list of tablets on p. 47 had included either brief 
descriptions of find-spots or page and plan references to the excava- 
tion reports. But perhaps what the reader learns from doing it him- 
self is more important, despite the inequalities immanent in the 
arrangement (the archaeological reader can easily go from the tablet 
number noted by the excavator to the text of the tablet; the tablet- 
reader must go carefully through all of the excavation reports to 
find the provenience of a particular text). 

Of the tablets from West House four record men’s names along 
with the MAN ideogram. One of these (657) preserves a one-word 
heading, i-jo-te, which Chadwick interprets as “those who are to 
go” despite the absence of a destination; “those who are to 
come ” is therefore perhaps easier; the first mutilated sign of one 
name on this list ([.]-ra-ki) is most likely e or pi; if it is the latter, 
this would be the same name as that painted on a deep bowl found 
in 1962 within the Cyclopean wall (Kadmos, I, pp. 95 ff.), Of the 
16 more or less complete names on these four tablets, five appear 
twice leaving only 11 different names, of which five occur also on 
Aul02 from the House of the Oil Merchant. This seems to me rather 
more than Chadwiek's "slight indieation in favor of these being 
the records of the palace administration, rather than a series of 
private merchants.” Of the other ten tablets from West House two 
fragments concern small quantities of wheat and five list miscel- 
laneous commodities (wheat, olives, wine, etc.): in Ue656 it seems 
to me possible that where line 2 is divided into two registers we 
should read BARLEY over FIGS with traces of a number following 
the BARLEY. Two tablets without ideograms present an interesting 
challenge: a list of paired feminine (?) names or designations (e. g. 
“ daughter ”) headed by what should be “ bedding," and three men’s 
names each followed by a large number. An inscribed stirrup jar 
preserves two signs, perhaps a name or the last part of a name. 

With three exceptions the eight tablets and a sealing from the 
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Citadel House preserve some form of the ideogram *190; one excep- 
tion (705) preserves no ideogram but almost certainly belongs to 
the same group. (Of the other exceptions one is too poorly preserved 
to be classified and the other is uninseribed.) Several of the re- 
eipients (dative ease) of *190 occur on more than one tablet (Sito 
Potnia, fullers, eyanus-workers), so that ko-o-ke-ne, who appears in 
parallel with the recipients at least once and probably twice on 
other lists (703, 704) should in 701.6 rather be taken as another 
recipient than as the subject of the verb, as Chadwick suggests. 

The single tablet from the House of Sphinxes has one name in 
common with the spice tablets (Ge602 ff.) found in an adjacent room, 
one other name and large quantities of KU and DU. It has been 
classified as Ui rather than Ge because the quantity of KU seems 
too large for cumin and DU is unknown in the Ge series. 

Notes on the palaeography of the Mycenae tablets by E. L. Ben- 
nett, Jr. revise some of the M. T. Il assignments to various hands 
and add four new hands for the new tablets, Bennett also provides 
useful notes on new and corrected readings of the tablets published 
in M. T. II. Chadwick describes new inscribed pot fragments from 
Tiryns in the appendix; most interesting is the deep bowl fragment 
with a painted syllabie sign running over part of the decoration 
(ef. Kadmos, I, pp. 95 ff.). 

Chadwick and his collaborators have produced a model publication 
of difficult material. Let us hope that they will soon find more 
tablets to carry on the good work in a M. T. IV. 


MABEL Lane. 
Bryn MAWR COLLEGE. 


Louis Duroy. Initiation à l'épigraphie mycénienne. Rome, Éditions 
de l'Ateneo, 1962. Pp. 131. Lire 2500. (Incunabula Graeca, 
Il.) 


Now that Mycenaean epigraphy has begun to appear among the 
courses offered in some colleges and universities, Professor Deroy’s 
introduction fills a very real need. In the ten years since the decipher- 
ment the subject has grown so fast and in such a variety of direc- 
tions that there has been little time for this kind of consolidation of 
fundamentals which is both essential for newcomers and useful for 
initiates. 

In Texts and Editions (I) a brief survey of Cretan hieroglyphic 
and Linear A proveniences and publications provides background 
for the Mycenaean (Linear B) material. Since both of the earlier 
scripts present many problems of their own which have comparatively 
little bearing on Linear B, it was obviously not possible to provide 
a fuller treatment, but a chart of juxtaposed Linear A and Linear B 
signs should have been included to illustrate the complex nature of 
the relationship. There follows a complete example of a properly 
published tablet and a complete list of editions of all Mycenean texts, 

Chapter II lists indices and lexica both of vocabulary words and 
personal names. A note should have been added here referring to 
lists of place-names such as that in Documents, pp. 146 ff. Descrip- 
tion of Linear B Tablets (III) dwells briefly on the material and 
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form of the tablets before going on to a detailed analysis of the 
writing and the varieties of signs (phonetic, numerical, ideographie, 
determinative, aerophonie, ligatured, and metrological). The chart 
of phonetic signs on p. 31 includes values not generally accepted 
(ef. Nestor, p. 166). The most usual arrangement of nine unit signs 
(in three rows of three) is ignored on p. 34. For the ideograms, 
where the usual lists do not differentiate among monograms, ligatures 
and combinations of ideograms and aerophonie signs, Deroy has 
made a valiant attempt to distinguish and so lists separately, for 
example, the basic antmal signs (as ideograms), the animal signs 
sureharged with aerophonie determinatives (under acrophonic signs) 
and animal signs marked as female (under ligatures). Valuable 
as such distinctions are for purposes of classification, they force a 
rationality of system not wholly justified by present knowledge, 
Although seriptio plenior of concepts acrophonically expressed is 
often only a matter of guesswork which may be proved wrong by 
new texts, it is important to see the variety of contexts in which 
particular syllables are used. Deroy seems to me sometimes uncritical 
in his acceptance of some interpretations, e.g., te as te-mi-dwe 
(sometimes present when adjective is and sometimes not; perhaps 
te-tu-ko-wo-a: is more likely), wi for wi-ri-no (since the shape 
indicates the material the syllable seems unnecessary), ke for ke-ra 
(nothing more than a guess on my part), In addition to the ordinary 
metrological signs indicating capacity and weight, Deroy treats here 
what he considers special measures: SA-pi-de (capacity) and MA -+ 
RU (volume or weight); both the acrophonic SA and the ligature 
are more usually interpreted as commodities, Deroy’s equation (pp. 
64f.) of 1 ZE to four times "171 is rendered unlikely by $n64.13. 
The chapter ends with summaries of the differences (1) between ' 
Linear A and Linear B metrology, and (2) among the various 
modern methods of transcribing metrological signs. 

Chapter IV describes the Bennett classification of texts by ideo- 
gram and shape and explains the numbering systems used at Pylos, 
Knossos and Mycenae, Various methods of citing texts are also 
noted. Michael Ventris’ Decipherment (V) outlines briefly the stages 
leading up to the great discovery of 1952 with references to the 
important bibliography. 

Chapter VI lists the phonetic signs, which are divided into five 
groups, in the order in which values were assigned to them. There 
is no discussion of the 57 which were already certain in 1953 (Hvi- 
dence), but details are given both for signs subsequently assigned 
certain or possible values and for signs still uncertain. Chapters 
VII and VIII provide brief surveys, respectively, of the spelling 
rules and of conjugation and declension, In The Mycenaean Dialect 
(IX) Deroy sketches the main outlines of the problem, points out 
the difficulties and interprets the evidence as indicating a uniform 
dialect which was later differentiated into the historical dialects. 
The brevity of the treatment apparently makes necessary assump- 
tions which do not do full justice to the evidence, e.g., that the 
Homeric poems were composed in the 9th century (many would 
quarrel with the date, especially since much of the poetie language 
must long antedate the ‘ composition’) and that a variety of Greek 
dialects came into Greece with various invasions. 
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Chapter X is devoted to proper names: (1) toponyms and ethnic 
names, and (2) personal names, with methods of locating the former 
and of recognizing the latter. The map of Messenia on p. 119 could 
usefully have indicated the location of the Palace at Ano Englianos. 
In Chapter XI seribal idiosyncrasies (of writing and spelling) and 
seribal errors (corrected and uncorrected) are presented along with 
seribal “doodles” and how the number of scribes in a particular 
palace may be estimated, A final chapter (XII) lists the various 
bibliographies of Mycenaean epigraphy, to which more general 
Mycenaean bibliographies like that of Moon should perhaps have 
been added. 

Professor Deroy is to be congratulated on a difficult job well done. 
It is not easy to sum up so clearly and firmly a subject that will not 
hold still long enough to have its portrait taken, Plentiful drawings 
illustrate the material and emphasize the importance of reading the 
tablets as well as the transcriptions. 

MABEL Lane. 

Beyn Mawe COLLEGE. 


C. J. RuizGH, ed. Tabellae Mycenenses Selectae. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 
1962. Pp. 76 + table. (Textus Minores in Usum Academicum.) 


It is very unlikely that any instructor giving a course in Greek 
Dialects at the present time would fail to devote some attention to 
the Linear B texts and the principal features of their dialect. 
Ruijgh’s volume offers a selection of such texts to students who find 
it difficult to afford Ventris’ and Chadwick’s Documents. 140 of 

' the texts are from Pylos, 81 from Knossos, and 8 from Mycenae, 
and 179 of the texts are published in Documents. Among the more 
important of those not found in Documents nos, 105, 107-114 have 
been published and discussed by Bennett in The Olive Oil Tablets 
of Pylos. 

For the Pylos and Mycenae texts the references are accompanied 
by identification of the hands, The volume also includes for the 
assistance of students a list of symbols and abbreviations, a con- 
cordance of reference numbers in Pylos Tablets, II and Pylos Tablets 
[1955] with those in the present selection, a vocabulary giving the 
equivalent forms in alphabetic Greek, and a table of Mycenaean 
signs and ideograms. The assignment of values differs in a few 
places, as one would expect, from that in earlier works. To cite only 
one example, sign no. 16, the labiovelar value of which is now 
generally recognized (inter alia, in Bennett’s table presented in con- 
nection with the Third International Colloquium, and as a paren- 
thetical addendum in Vilborg), is rendered ga instead of pas. 

The student will find a substantial and representative body of 
material in Ruijgh’s selection, and in a eonvenient format well 
printed and easy to handle. There is one precaution, however: he 
will need to have Vilborg’s Grammar constantly at hand, for Ruijgh 
contains not even a brief summary of the orthography and grammar. 


JAMES W. POULTNEY. 
Tus JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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Kadmos. Zeitschrift für vor- und frithgriechische Epigraphik. Her- 
ausgegeben von Ernst Grumach. Band I. Berlin, Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1962. Pp. 171. 


The appearance of a new journal devoted to early Greek epi- 
graphy is a welcome event in view of the amount and variety of 
material, some of it quite recently discovered, from Greece and its 
periphery; and in fact the importance of the Linear B documents 
alone might be sufficient justification for such a journal. 

Kadmos is edited by Ernst Grumach, who is well known for his 
publications in Cretan epigraphy. The initial volume contains an 
interesting and valuable collection of articles by German and non- 
German scholars ranging over an area extending from Cyprus to 
Crete and the Greek mainland. It is natural that the recent inter- 
pretation of the Linear B texts should have stimulated an interest 
in the related but poorly understood Linear A system of writing, and 
these latter texts do in fact occupy a prominent place in the two 
Hefte which have appeared up to the present time. Among the 
short communications two especially, in the first Heft, are certain 
to interest scholars who are concerned with prehistorie Greece: the 
reports on the Third International Colloquium for Mycenean Studies, 
by Emmett L. Bennett, Jr., and on the Premier Congrès International 
des Etudes Crétoises, by K. D. Ktistopoulos. 

James W. POULTNEY. 

Tur JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


G. Waser and T. PexAry. Die Krise des römischen Reiches: Bericht: 
über die Forschungen zur Geschichte des 3. Jabrhunderts (193. 
284 n. Chr.) von 1939 bis 1959. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & 
Co., 1962. Pp. xi 4- 146. 


In organization, this Forschungsbericht is modelled rather closely 
on volume XII of the Cambridge Ancient History (although the 
latter uses 324 A.D. as a terminus). The beginning date of this 
work was chosen to correspond with the publication date of the 
C. A. H. volume. One important funetion of this book, then, is to 
serve as a bibliographical supplement to the C. A. H. In Walser and 
Pekáry there is a more strictly chronological organization. Less 
attention is given to religion, philosophy, art, and literature. The 
organizational variations are mostly logical and well conceived. A 
concordance with C.A.H. XII (pp. 145f.) will help to reduce 
any confusion. 

The adyantages and disadvantages of this sort of organization are 
rather obvious. Any chronological or topical investigation which 
happens to correspond with the divisions of the book will be very 
much facilitated. However, anyone who wishes to learn something 
in short space about a particular work may be frustrated. Thus, 
a broad book like D. Magie’s Roman Rule in Asia Minor is men- 
tioned at least twenty times in a dozen different contexts, but no- 
where is there even a eapsule description of the book, For that 
matter, in this instance there is not even a full citation of it. Except 
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in the ease of works of rather narrow scope in whieh the authors 
have an interest, it will not often be possible to get much of an idea 
about specific authors or specifie works. The decision to base the 

. book on the C. 4. H. format seems a happy one, But would it not 
have been possible to work in minuscule sketches of the more 
important works? 

Perhaps what needs to be said is that in conception this is an 
excellent book but that in the manner of its exeeution it is uneven. 
As a bibliographical list the work leaves little to be desired. The 
items included (it could not be expected that the list would be 
exhaustive) represent a judieious seleetion. There is no imbalance due 
to linguistie preference. 

In the diseussions, however, one gets a distinet impression of un- 
evenness. Some periods and some topies are introduced with laconic 
brevity and contain little more than lists of names and titles, This 
is all right. And it is entirely proper that the authors should dis- 
claim any intent to present a complete, critical survey of so extensive 
a period. However, the items chosen for longer notice seem to 
depend less upon their significance in Roman history than upon 
the authors’ interest or knowledge or even caprice. Much space is 
devoted to the East and to Sassanid Persia. This does reflect im- 
portant research, but it contrasts with a deliberate policy of playing 
down provincial material in general: “Die Provinzgeschichte des 
3. Jh. nicht im Plan dieses Forschungsberichtes liegt . . ." (p. 61). 
It is somewhat disconcerting, for example, to see several references 
to M. Sprengling, Third Century Iran, one notice running to a 
half-page (p. 35), while O. Brogan’s Roman Gaul gets only the 

* barest listing (p. 86). The Shapur inseription—the so-called Res 
Gestae Divi Saporis—is important and doubtless deserves the several 
pages it gets (pp. 30-6), but other important developments are given 
short shrift indeed. 

It should be admitted that a critical survey even of all the most 
significant research of the period would have been a tremendous 
task and it is perhaps ungracious not to be thankful for whatever 
blessings of this sort the authors chose to bestow. 

One of the impressions derived from this survey is of the great 
importance for scholars of this period of the more recent volumes of 
the Real Encyclopédie. Another is that aerial search has become 
an important preliminary to some archaeological excavations. A third 
is that historians still have much to learn from numismatie evidence, 
Here again (to return to the format of the work) is illustrated a 
weakness in the organization of the book. Information regarding 
finds of coins, ete., is fractured into about a dozen pieces so that 
one part can be listed in precise chronological order under each of 
the major monarchs. At least two or three coin finds, apparently 
chosen at haphazard, are listed for each ruler. Coins in finds are 
usually distributed over several years and more than a single reign. 
Surely chronology should have been subordinated here and a general 
section on numismaties introduced. Moreover, such lists of coin 
finds could not possibly be complete; most of those included might 
well have been left out. There appears to be no reference to Numis- 
matie Literature, the useful—and generally complete—bibliographi- 
eal quarterly published by the American Numismatie Society. (How. 
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ever, the authors have usually been eareful to list modern works 
which include bibliographical materials.) 

The book is well printed and is remarkably free from typographi- 
cal errors (in an age when proofreading seems a declining art), The 
indexes are well done; besides the C. A. H. concordance there are a 
topical index and indices of ancient names and modern authors, A 
fringe benefit, which deserves mention is that there are many notices 
of titles from eastern Europe which are neither generally known 
nor available in the United States. Despite the desirability of more 
critical discussion, the book will be tremendously useful and it 
belongs in every university library. 

Henry C. Boren. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


James J. BUCHANAN, Theorika: A Study of Monetary Distributions 
to the Athenian Citizenry during the Fifth and Fourth Cen- 
turies B. C. Locust Valley, N. Y., J. J. Augustin, 1962. Pp. 95. 
$3.00. 


This book is an attempt to cover, in 98 pages, monetary distribu- 
tions to Athenian citizens, including the civil misthophora, down 
through the fourth century and to discuss, perforce, the policies and 
politics of Athenian statesmen throughout the period. The result, 
predictably, is unsatisfactory. More than two-thirds of the work, 
around the core devoted to Cleophon’s diobelia and the origin of the 
theorikon, presents far-reaching interpretations of Athenian politics - 
without full presentation of the ancient evidence or analysis of 
modern theories, which are often relegated to footnotes or ignored 
altogether. 

In the “Introduction,” after a brief discussion of state-support 
for those maimed in war and the children of the war-dead, Buchanan 
goes on to investigate the division of the revenues from Laurium, 
concluding, quite reasonably, that this had been customary before 
Themistocles’ proposal to use the silver for the fleet. Then, in a 
section entitled “ The Effects of Themistokles’ Naval Policy," there 
is a digression on politics which concludes (a) that the Areopagus 
gained control and direction of the state shortly after Salamis because 
of its distribution there of eight drachma? a man, as stated in Aris- 
totle, Ath. Pol., 23, and (b) that Aristeides was a demagogue who, 
“jointly ” with Themistocles, sowed the seeds of the misthophora 
* shortly after the end of the Persian Wars" by advocating hegemony 
of the Delian League in order to supply the funds. This latter con- 
clusion depends upon acceptance of chapter 24 of the Ath. Pol., 
which Buchanan admits (p. 11, n. 2) “reads like a leaf from Theo- 
pompos,” but there seems to be no recognition that the passage on 
the ascendency of the Areopagus is of the same cloth. The majority 
of scholars, who do not accept this version, are dismissed with the 
slighting remark (p. 10, n. 1) that they “ cannot believe that the 


1Tt is not made clear in the text how close is the eooperation implied 
here (p. 13), but on p. 15, n. 2, Buchanan speaks of "their program," 
which must mean a close political alliance. 
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‘ patriotic” Athenian citizen was such a bounder as to require 
financial inducement for carrying out orders of at least 2 full months’ 
standing at this most crucial juncture.” Yet the alternate story from 
Cleidemus is dismissed off-hand as “of a most fantastic nature" and 
the question how the Areopagus got so much money is said to be 
“beside the point.” There is no realization of the glaring incon- 
sistencies between the two conclusions: that the demagogues Aris- 
teides and Themistocles were leading the state into hegemony for the 
sake of misthophora while the Areopagus was dominant, and that 
Aristeides was a leading statesman while his political ally was in 
eclipse. : 

n Chapter II, “ Civil Misthophora,” we find out at once that what- 
ever “seeds” Aristeides and Themistocles had sown shortly after 
the Persian War were slow in germinating, since Buchanan dates 
the introduction of the first of these, the dikastikon, shortly before 
the passage of Pericles’ citizenship law in 451/0. Buchanan’s insis- 
tence that the latter is best explained by presupposing the existence 
of the former has much to commend it, but this does not mean that 
the two must have been introduced in quick succession; the interval 
between them is as likely to have been ten years as one, Buchanan’s 
real reason for putting the two close together, expressed not in the 
text but only in a note (p. 15, n. 2), seems to be that he sees the 
dikastikon as Pericles’ answer to Cimon’s spending for popularity. 
He would strengthen his case if he allowed the full ten years for 
Cimon’s ostracism, but he again follows Theopompus in accepting 
the recall after Tanagra. Thus in his chronological outline we find 
that Pericles spent six years in competition with Cimon before he 
- thought of bribing the people with their own money. And apparently 
it needs to be pointed out again that Pericles’ citizenship law was 
not retroactive and did not demand a revision of the citizenship 
rolls (ef. Gomme, Essays, pp. 86-8) ; Buchanan never actually states 
this in the text, but on p. 64, n. 2, he speaks of the decree for a 
revision proposed by Demophilus in 346/5 as “perhaps . . . even 
without precedent since the passage of Perikles’ citizenship law in 
451.” 

After brief surveys of the bouleutikon and ekklesiastikon, the 
origin of the theorikon is taken up in the first parts of the third 
chapter. In this, the most fully documented and argued part of the 
book, Buchanan rejects Plutarch’s attribution of the theorikon to 
Pericles and follows Wilamowitz in accepting Cleophon’s diobelia 
as relief for the unemployed poor. The theory that the diobelia 
might be the theorikon is given short shrift, although no attempt 
is made to explain why Aristotle should refer to an emergency 
measure, which lasted for six years three-quarters of a century 
earlier, as something familiar to his readers (ryv S:0BeA‘av). This 
question needs answering in the light of the later references equating 
this amount with the price of admission to the theater (ef. p. 36). 
Buchanan accepts Harpocration’s assignment of the introduction 
of the theorikon to Agyrrhius and sets the original amount at one 
dvachma on the basis of Philochorus’ derivation of the term from 
Spaxny ris Odas. The information, from Zenobius, that the theorikon 
became a drachma èrì Atoddyrov is introduced only in a footnote 
for the purpose of suggesting that the year of introduction was 
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395/4. Beloch’s proposal that this refers not to the archon of that 
year but to the statesman, Diophantus Sphettius, known to have 
been involved with the theorikon, is dismissed off-hand as “ without 
earrying convietion " (p. 51, n. 2). 

There follows a discussion of Eubulus’ development of the theorika 
to include payments for festivals, his organization of the Theorie 
Board, and his domination of Athens through this board’s control 
of all surpluses. Buchanan concludes that Eubulus had powers 
equivalent to those of a modern budget-director or comptroller- 
general, In a part of his eonelusion he returns to a discussion of 
these surpluses and seems to decide that Eubulus could have figured 
on a budgetary basis, apparently by holding back some of the sur- 
plus so that a little more could be distributed each year. This sounds 
convincing, but one possible complicating factor is ignored. Buchanan 
assumes, without diseussion, that ra mepióyra were “annual sur- 
pluses ” (so translated: p. 58). Since, however, the Theorie Board 
supplanted the antigrapheus, whose duty it was to report on the 
revenues each prytany, and sinee its suecessor, the Stratiotie Board, 
disposed of its surpluses each prytany in the 330's (ef. I. G., II-ITT?, 
1493), there is at least a possibility that the perionta were those of 
each prytany, rather than those of a whole year. If so, Eubulus’ 
budgetary ealeulations would have been much more complicated, if 
not impossible. 

Next there is a “running chronological commentary " on Demos- 
thenes’ attitude toward the theorika, supporting Glotz’s view that 
the orator’s victory in diverting at least some of this fund to 
stratiotika came several years before Chaironeia. The Fourth 
Philippic is accepted as genuine, on the grounds that Demosthenes, . 
having won in principle, could afford to speak favorably of such 
“ hand-outs " as a politician seeking support of the poorer elements, 
The section ends with a discussion of Demosthenes’ service on the 
Theorie Board (338-4). Hegemon’s law, which sometime during this 
period reduced the board’s powers, is presented as “an intended 
slap at Demosthenes”; it is far more likely that it was part of 
Lycurgus’ far-reaching reorganization of finances. The final section 
of the chapter covers “ Lykurgos [sic], Demades, and the Last Days 
of the Theorikon.” During this period we hear of two major distri- 
butions of publie funds, that of Lycurgus from the eonfiseated prop- 
erty of Diphilus and that of Demades in 331 of half a mina a citizen 
to use up money which could have been employed against the 
Macedonians. The attractive suggestion that these were really the 
same distribution is mentioned in the notes, but not accepted in the 
text. Buchanan skips rapidly over this part of Lycurgus’ career, 
as if embarrassed that such a man should stoop to hand out public 
money, let alone work with a demagogue like Demades, The latter 
is represented as a member of the Theorie Board in 331. No mention 
at all is made of the far greater likelihood that he was rather in 
charge of the stratiotika, as suggested by Wilamowitz, Aristoteles 
und Athen, I, p. 208, n. 36. His name is an almost certain restoration 
in I. G., II-III?, 1493, lines 12 and 14, if one keeps in mind that 
syllabie division was employed at the ends of the lines; all this has 
been demonstrated beyond a reasonable doubt by Fordyce Mitchel in 
an article re-examining the inscription and Demades’ role in the 
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politics and finances of the period (T. A.P. .4., XCIII [1962], pp. 
213-39). 

The bud chapter, entitled “ Conclusion,” contains a refutation of 
Jones’ and Kahrstedt’s attempts to minimize the annual expenses 
of the theorika, Buchanan reasonably concludes, with Boeckh, that 
the eost would range between 25 and 90 talents a year. There is also 
the discussion of the perionta mentioned above and a section on 
the mechanies of distribution, ending with a rather gentle condemna- 
tion of the theorika in principle. 

The book's format is attractive, with the footnotes mercifully 
printed at the foot of each page, but the proof-reading has failed to 
eliminate many inconsistencies and errors, especially in the Greek. 
There is à list of Texts and Abbreviations or Short Titles, but no 
index. 


Dowanp W. BRADEEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


A. G. DRACHMANN. The Mechanical Technology of Greek and Roman 
Antiquity. A Study of the Literary Sources. Copenhagen and 
Madison, Munksgaard and the University of Wisconsin Press, 
1963. Pp. 220; 72 illus. $6.00. 


This is a study of ancient applications of the “five simple 
machines,” the wheel and axle, lever, system of pulleys, wedge, and 
screw. It centers on the Mechanics of Heron of Alexandria, which 
- the author ealls the chief work. The Mechanics is extant only in 
Arabic, and has not been translated into English. Slightly over 
half of the present work is devoted to a eritieal translation of those 
parts of the first three books of the Mechanics which deal with 
applications of the five simple machines, The balance is devoted 
to translations and commentary on portions of the Aristotelian 
Mechanical Problems, Vitruvius! Architecture, and Oribasius’ Col- 
lectionum Medicarum Reliquiae dealing with the same subject. Brief 
extracts from the ancient literature of poliorcetics including the use 
of catapults are also considered, 

The author’s major objective makes this otherwise peculiar selec- 
tion understandable. He is concerned to elucidate the details of the 
mechanisms deseribed by ancient authors and to differentiate purely 
literary from workable machines, The need for this will be acknowl- 
edged by readers of books on ancient technology. Drachmann argues 
that the manuscript drawings in the extant texts, which have been 
generally neglected as too far removed from the originals, should 
be brought to bear on the solution to these questions. The unique 
feature of his book is the use of these illustrations, and of certain 
models which have been built in modern times, as a check on the 
literary sources. That this has already been done by modern editors 
of the literature on military machines (polioreeties and catapults) 
accounts for his failure to treat these in extenso in the present work, 

The question of the use of the simple machines in antiquity has 
revolved around the screw and the gear (or toothed wheel), which 
Heron regarded as a variety of the wheel and axle, for these have 
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the greatest interest from the point of view of modern mechanical 
technology. Modern authorities have had a tendency to construct 
elegant and sophisticated mechanical drawings on the basis of their 
readings of ancient authors. If the manuscript copyists are chrono- 
logically closer to us that to the ancient authors, they are certainly 
far removed from modern engineering, and Drachmann’s utilization 
of their sketches—in the light of his long experience in this subject— 
seems well worthwhile, His conclusions are too complex to be sum- 
marized here, but it may be said that he has confirmed what a con- 
servative estimate of ancient technology would predict; simple gear 
and screw systems were used in a few large machines for power 
transmission, but otherwise only in machines such as Heron's dioptra 
whieh should probably be ealled instruments. But the fertility of 
the machine designer's imagination was already in evidence in more 
complex machines which Draehmann regards as literary. 

Philologieal diseussion is minimized in the interest of a wider 
audience, which one may surmise to be that for the history of tech- 
nology. Technology is never described in modern times purely in 
words and it would be very surprising indeed to discover that it 
had been regarded by Heron et al. as susceptible to description in 
purely literary terms. Since references to machines turn up in 
strange places in ancient literature, Drachmann’s essay should be of 
interest to every student of classical literature. 


Roserr P. MurTHAUF. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
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CLUVIUS RUFUS IN THE HISTORIES OF TACITUS. 


I. The Common Source 


The publication of Syme’s Tacitus revived interest in the 
nature of the sources which Tacitus had at his disposal for the 
Histories and in the use which he made of them. In particular, 
Syme renewed the controversy concerning the writer who pro- 
vided so much material both to Tacitus and to Plutarch, in 
his Galba and Otho, as well as to Suetonius, in his sixth and 
seventh books, and apparently to Cassius Dio. While the majority 

-of scholars appeared to have accorded a cautious assent to the 
thesis that this writer was the elder Pliny, Syme (pp. 180-1, 
675-6) returned to the arguments of Groag,? strongly rejecting 
the claims of Pliny as of Cluvius Rufus, and tentatively pro- 
pounding those of Fabius Rusticus. For Syme, the elder Pliny 
is made to share something of the mild ridicule which somehow 
attaches itself to Tacitus less brilliant contemporary throughout 
Syme’s account of him. The main authority behind the Histories 
must be someone more distinguished. 

Yet as Syme repeats the facts which Groag was able to 
assemble concerning the Ignotus (p. 181), the picture displays 
a strong resemblance to no one so much as Pliny. Not a senator, 


t The early view of Momigliano (“ Vitellio," in Stud. It. Fil. Class., 
IX [1931], pp. 171-87) that Plutarch used both Tacitus himself and 
the common source cannot be accepted. In particular, if Plutarch had 
before him both H., II, 37 and its somewhat ingenuous source, he could 
not have followed the latter (as he did in Otho, 9, 3) in complete 
disregard of Tacitus’ shrewd expression of disbelief. In fact, Plutarch’s 
imperial Lives probably antedate the Histories. 

* Neue Jahrbücher für Class. Phil., Suppl. XIII (1897), pp. 711-98. 
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not a vir militaris (at least so far as this implies knowledge of 
high strategy), extremely thorough in collecting material (cf. 
Plin., Ep., V, 8, 5), fond of rhetorical antitheses (though who 
was not?), and extending at least over the period from Nero 
io Vitellius (Groag, p. 774). 

Two points in particular disqualified Pliny, on Groag’s reckon- 
ing (p. 782). First, the Ignotus was an eye-witness of events in 
Rome early in 69, while Pliny, on the evidence of O.G.I.8., 
586, was serving with Tiberius Alexander in Judaea in 69/70. 
This interpretation of the inscription will hold no water today 
(Syme, p. 60, n. 5); and even if it did, it would not have been 
impossible for Pliny to have left Rome later in 69 and to have 
been in Judaea in ample time to figure in the debateable titulus. 
In fact, Pliny was probably in Italy, and very likely in some 
administrative post in Rome, throughout the year. But in any 
case there is no proof that the account of Galba’s death was 
composed by an author on the spot at the time. Pliny had many 
friends, of whom the most distinguished, Verginius Rufus, was 
certainly in Rome, and many other senators and equestrians 
would have been available to provide first-hand information 
when Pliny began to collect it. : 

More cogent (especially to Syme, who dismisses Pliny’s eastern 
appointment) is Groag’s argument based on the description in 
the common source of Caecina as he entered Italy (H., II, 20; 
Plut., Otho, 6, 2), huge of stature and outlandish in trousers. 
Caecina, according to Groag (p. 772) and Syme (p. 181), stood 
too high in the favour of Vespasian for such words to be written 
before his execution for treason in 79, the year in which both 
Vespasian and Pliny also died. Following Ciaceri,* I have 
argued 5 that this could well be one of the points which prevented 
Pliny from publishing his Histories at all in his lifetime—an 


*'The possible confirmation of this view, based on Otho's warning to 
his nephew (H., II, 48; Plut., Otho, 16, 2) as a vaticinium post eventum 
which could not have been uttered until after Cocceianus' death in 93 
(so Momigliano, p. 177; Questa, Studi sulle fonti degli Annales, pp. 
15-16), is not cogent (Groag, p. 761; Syme, p. 674; Paratore, Tacito?, 
pp. 346ff.). It required no prophetic powers for Otho to anticipate 
future troubles; and, for all we know, Cocceianus may have fared badly 
under the Flavians long before the final catastrophe. 

* Ricerche sulla storia, pp. 391-3. 

* Hermes, LXXXVIII (1960), p. 107; Latomus, XX (1961), pp. 338-40. 
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argument which Syme (p. 675) is momentarily prepared to 
concede. But the description of Caecina’s trousers was not in 
any case a major criticism, quite apart from the fact that his 
appearance had been witnessed by large numbers of legionaries 
and civilians, and could hardly have been kept dark in any case. 
Much more serious were charges of greed, savagery, and treachery, 
such as are found in Tacitus (H., I, 67; II, 101, etc.), in Dio 
(LXV, 10, 3-4) and especially in Josephus (B.J., IV, 685, 
641, and 644). In all three passages Josephus makes it clear 
that, despite the honours with whicli Vespasian greeted Caecina 
on his arrival in the Hast (644), he was generally regarded as 
a traitor and little more—and the implication is that Vespasian’s 
gratitude for Caecina’s contribution to his victory was lessened 
by his regret that he was so largely indebted to treachery. 
These statements of Josephus concerning Caecina were written 
before 79 no less surely than Pliny’s were; moreover they were 
published before 79, as Pliny’s were not. This is as clear as 
anything can be from Josephus’ own words. Thrice in the Vita 
he states that he composed the Bellum in the lifetime of Ves- 
pasian (359, 361, 368), and adds that he presented it to the 
.emperor and Titus (in the final Greek version, evidently, not 
the Aramaic) for their approval, as well as distributing many 
other copies—a statement which he repeats in Apion, I, 50. 
This date of publieation is confirmed by the fact that no event 
is mentioned later than 73/4. Yet for those who believe in the 
privileged position of Caecina throughout the 70's and the close 
control of Flavian censorship, the plain fact is intolerable. 
Briessmann in particular? (p. 34, etc.) argues that the passages 
in B.J. concerning Caecina cannot have reached their final form 
until after 79. As Chilver pointed out in his review,’ this is 
intolerably special pleading, supported by no real evidence at 
all. Moreover, if Josephus had thought fit to insert additional 
(or different) matter into an already published work, he must 
have made a better job of it than this. He is always concerned 
with the just retribution awaiting the wicked, as is clear from 
Ani. XIX, 16, etc., on the death of Caligula. In particular, 
in B.J., VII, 439 ff., he inveighs against the villainy of Catullus, 


° Tacitus und das Flavische Geschichtsbild, p. 34, etc. 
TJ.R.S., XLVI (1956), p. 204. 
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governor of the Pentapolis, who had attacked the historian him- 
self among others; and remarks with satisfaction (451) that 
while at the time Catullus suffered nothing worse than a repri- 
mand, not long after he fell ill and died in a state of insanity. 
This incident might, if anything, be a subsequent addition to 
the B.J., since it comes right at the end of that work; but if 
Josephus had to wait for Catullus’ death to tell the story, he 
does not hesitate to round it off with the just vengeance of God. 
Tf, as Briessmann suggests, he had felt sufficiently hostile to 
Caecina subsequently to insert the account of his treachery into 
book IV, he could not have avoided similarly pointing the moral 
that the traitor will return to his treachery and meet with his 
reward. 

It is clear that nothing prevented Josephus, however dependent 
he was on the imperial house, from stating what he believed to 
be the truth about Caecina. Indeed, the evidence that Caecina 
was really held in honour by Vespasian is tenuous. We are 
told by Dio (LXVI, 15, 2) that he had been intimate enough 
with Titus to engage in a fencing match with him at the 
Juvenalia at Reate—an event which is most likely to date from 
the early life of both men, before Titus went to the East in 67. 
and Caecina to Spain somewhat later. Dio’s general statement 
(?bid., 16, 3) that Caecina, like Eprius Marcellus, had been 
among Vespasian’s closest friends and laden with high honours 
is to be judged in relation to its context, where the rhetorical 
contrast is made with the treachery for which the two men were 
executed. The circumstances of Caecina’s death were such, 
according to Suetonius (Tit., 6, 2), that any inspired account 
of them, such as Dio quotes, must be treated with some sus- 
picion. It remains highly improbable that Caecina was ever in 
so lofty a position that either Josephus or Pliny needed to refrain 
from telling the truth about his conduct in 69. The treachery 
of Lucilius Bassus could be described equally freely (H., ITI, 
12, 36, 40), although he was actually honoured with responsible 
commands both by Mucianus (H., IV, 3) and by Vespasian 
(Jos., B.J., VII, 163). As it happened, he died in 73 (ibid., 
252). And Antonius Primus, who had managed to start and 
win the war for Vespasian while incurring blame for the sack 
of Cremona, the German revolt, and the storming of the Capitol, 
was in a sufficiently ambiguous position to be the object of contro- 
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versy long before he died. In H., ITI, 28 Pliny’s hostility and 
Messala’s partisanship are equally clear, and Briessmann (pp. 
50 ff.) is probably right in arguing that the strand of material 
favourable to Antonius which runs through the Histories is 
derived from Messala, anxious to defend his own honour along 
with that of his commander in the invasion of Italy. Josephus 
(B.J., IV, 642) agrees with Pliny in holding Antonius respon- 
sible for the sack of Cremona, and this may well have been the 
predominant view in Rome.: It hardly justifies Briessmann’s 
belief in a distinct “ Flavian tradition” to be identified every- 
where. But as Messala, and perhaps others, could defend An- 
tonius Primus, so Caecina found his defenders among scriptores 
temporum qui potiente rerum Flavia domo monimenta belli 
huiusce composuerunt (H., II, 101), who alleged that his change 
of sides was the result of true patriotism.? The author of this 
defence was hardly the Ignotus of Groag, nor Messala (Briess- 
mann, pp. 48-5); but probably, as I have argued in Hermes, 
XCII (1964), fortheoming, Cluvius Rufus, himself guilty of 
repeated tergiversations during 69, and perhaps acquainted with 
Caecina in Spain. 
Altogether it is clear that Groag's and Briessmann’s idea of 
"the limitations on criticism under Vespasian was erroneous. For 
all that, Pliny withheld his Histories. Others besides Caecina 
and Antonius were alive who had taken an active, and perhaps 
questionable, part in the events of 69—among them Verginius 
Rufus, Suetonius Paulinus, Marius Celsus, and any number of 
senators and others who had betrayed an emperor or supported 
an unsuccessful pretender. Prominent among these would be 
Cluvius Rufus (#., I, 76, etc.). During the reign of Vespasian 
a historian might avoid describing the civil war in detail, as 
Josephus did (although he still criticized Antonius and Caecina 
for their actions) ; he might tell the truth and postpone publi- 
cation, as Pliny did; he might tell half-truths and palliate 
treachery, as did those authors whom Tacitus criticizes (H., 


8 Cf. Pliny's criticisms of Petillius Cerealis for dereliction of duty 
(H., V, 22), probably in accord with Vespasian’s own attitude at this 
time (J. R.S., LI [1961], p. 59). 

*'The same authorities evidently accused Vitellius of treachery, in 
an attempt to justify their own abandonment of him (H., III, 80, 2; 
Hermes, LXXXIX [1961], p. 248). 
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II, 101, and ef. ITI, 86), for writing what was acceptable in 
the climate of the Flavian regime. 'The criticism, as I have 
suggested, suits Cluvius,!? whose attitude to Verginius Rufus 
is reported to us by the younger Pliny, and who may well have 
thought it advisable to be discreet over the reputations of many 
of the senators among whom he lived. 


Cluvius is certainly not the common source used by Plutarch 
and Tacitus for 69, if he covered that year at all. Groag (pp. 
764; 776, n. 3) and Syme (p. 675) agree that Tacitus’ inability 
to quote what occurred at the meeting with Vitellius at which 
Cluvius was a witness (H., ITI, 65) proves that he is not the 
source for these events? Further, Tacitus’ reference to Pliny 
and Messala only for the origin of the sack of Cremona (H., 
III, 28) suggests that no other writer covered this campaign in 
detail—though Groag (p. 777) argues that only a Transpadane, 
such as Pliny, or a combatant, such as Messala, would be con- 
cerned about such a point.? Groag has been misled by such 
phrases as alii (H., III, 22), inter omnis auctores constat (ibid., 
29) and celeberrimos auctores (ibid., 51), to suppose that such 
plurals are more than a convention of Roman historiography.'* 
The limited extent to which Cluvius dealt with these events, 
and the use made of him by the extant historians, will be dealt 
with below. 


1? Perhaps also Pompeius Planta (Schol. Juv., 2, 99), who wrote about 
the defeat of Otho. Unfortunately his active life eontinues down into 
the second century, and his work, whatever its nature, may have been 
written either under Vespasian or Titus or Domitian, or in the reaction 
after 96. Pliny’s hostility (Ep., IX, 1, 1) may suggest that Planta 
humoured Domitian too much; alternatively, that his historical work 
contradicted the elder Pliny's Histories. In either case, he probably 
merited Tacitus’ criticism or neglect. Traces of his work are perhaps 
to be found in the confusions of Tacitus’ account of moves before 
Bedriacum, which may be explained by the addition of a second source 
to the common souree (Syme, pp. 678-9). 

71 Bp., IX, 19, 5; Latomus, XX (1961), p. 340. 

12 On the persons present at this meeting, as on Otho's despatches to 
Spain (Plut., Otho, 3, 2; Suet., Otho, 7, 1), Pliny can only have con- 
sulted Cluvius personally. Despite Gercke (p. 248), there is no reason 
to suppose that the two historians were enemies. 

18 What indications we have of Cluvius’ approach suggest that his 
account was hardly consistent with ascertainable facts. 

1t Cf. Walsh, Livy, p. 142. 
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For the introduction of Fabius Rusticus as a source for this 
year (Groag, p. 790), no better argument is forthcoming than 
that he lived long enough to cover events later than the death of 
Nero. In fact, it is going beyond the evidence to credit Fabius 
even with a full history of Nero. The passages in the Annals 
where he is cited (XIII, 20, 2; XIV, 2, 85; XV, 61, 6) all refer 
strikingly to the conflict for power under that emperor, with 
Fabius’ patron Seneca as the central figure, terminating prob- 
ably with the Pisonian conspiracy as a grand climax. A mono- 
graph on the model of Sallust may indicate the scope of Fabius’ 
work. The account of the shape of Britain, to which Tacitus 
refers (Agric., 10, 3), is most easily explained in connection 
with Seneca’s interest in the island; which a source to be iden- 
tified with Cluvius!* interpreted so unfavourably as one of the 
causes of the revolt of Boudicca (Dio, LXIT, 2, 1). If Cluvius’ 
attack on Seneca’s exactions in Britain appeared in the early 
years of Vespasian’s reign, Fabius may well have felt it necessary 
to answer the charges at some length.!? Besides, Tacitus’ use 
of Fabius as a main source for the Histories is still open to 
Nissen's objection, which Groag attempts vainly to refute (p. 
790). Fabius seems to have been still alive in 108 (C.I.L. 
` VI, 10229), when Tacitus was engaged on the Histories, and 
was evidently known to Tacitus. The younger man could hardly 
have made the extensive use of Fabius' actual phrases that he 
does of the Ignotus, as comparisons with Plutarch?" and Sue- 


15 Hermes, LX XXIX, p. 232. 

19 Questa, p. 151, makes a similar point; although for him (as for 
Gercke before him) the attack on Seneca belongs not to Cluvius but to 
Pliny. Fabius’ date is accordingly placed by Questa between 79 and 83. 
If his work was in answer to Cluvius, some weight may be attached 
to the lack of reference to Fabius in the Dialogus, whose dramatic 
date, 75, becomes the terminus post quem. As for the lower limit, it is 
uncertain whether Agricola's discoveries in Scotland really prove that 
Fabius wrote before 83. In any ease, we do not know whether Fabius 
wrote more than one work. 

17 Despite Groag, p. 797, n. 5, it is impossible to dismiss such verbal 
echoes as Tacitus’ sepulchrum . . . modicum (H., II, 49, 4) compared 
with Plutarch’s prjua gérpiov (Otho, 18, 1). Although we know that 
Plutareh personally visited the tomb of Otho, his language is still 
based on the common source before him, as is shown by the phrase obre 
neyéüe, aja ros olre énvypadiis Syxw . . . éríó0ovory, which makes explicit 
the point which Tacitus implies with brilliant economy in modicum 
et mansurum. 
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tonius show clearly. Pliny, on the other hand, was altogether 
eligible to be exploited in this manner. He was dead, his work 
had misfired, he wrote in excessive detail (cf. Ann., XIII, 31, 1), 
and was likely to be popular only with professional historians. 
For Tacitus, writing when the Flavians were no longer in control 
of the state, and seeking a subject which had not been covered 
by the eloquent and admired Fabius Rusticus (he turned to 
Nero's reign, it may be presumed, only some years after Fabius 
was dead), Pliny provided the perfect source? Similarly he 
was suitable for the young Plutarch, who wished to provide his 
Greek readers with & reasonably impartial account of the earlier 
emperors down to Vitellius?® and perhaps regretted that Pliny 
had not lived to give a full account of the reign of Vespasian. 
The younger Pliny, for his part, will have recognised that the 
exploitation of his uncle's work at least provided it with a 
vicarious immortality. 


Il. The Assessment of Discrepancies 


The claims of the elder Pliny to be the common source of 
Tacitus and Plutarch can thus be upheld against the criticisms 
of Groag and of Syme. These claims were always prima facie . 
plausible; and Nissen, Fabia, and others were right to argue 
them, though often sadly at fault in their methods. This at 
least has been shown by Groag. Where Nissen erred is in his 
insistence on the doctrine of a single source; Fabia added to 
this error (Groag, p. 763) a determination to ascertain not 
merely what Pliny said but what actually happened. Groag is 
equally at fault in detecting a plurality of sources underlying 
every page of Tacitus. In his general appreciation of Tacitus’ 
method he could hardly be better: “schliesslich das ganze durch 
Stil, Anordnung, psychologische Vertiefung und gedankreiche 
Reflexion zu einer seiner Quelle weit überlegenen Meisterleistung 
zu gestalten? (p. 796). Yet in the detailed analysis of the 
Histories he knows no restraint. Discrepancies are found in 


18Tt is almost certain that, Tacitus had already used Pliny in the 
Germania, even to the extent of close verbal echoes (e.g. Perret's Budé 
edition, pp. 11-13; Syme, p. 127). 

1® Paratore, p. 276, n. 60, denies that a biography of Vitellius ever 
existed; although both probability and the slight documentary evidence 
combine in its support. 
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every passage between what Plutarch gives and what Tacitus 
gives. If Tacitus has matter which is not in Plutarch, the answer 
comes monotonously: “Plutarch cannot have had this before 
him in the common source—da dieser sonst kaum dariiber 
geschwiegen hatte” (e.g. p. 740). For Groag all discrepancies 
are significant, as for Fabia none are. The extreme example of 
Groag’s method comes in his analysis of the sentence in Suet., 
Otho, 11, 2 post hoc... artissimo somno quievit, where he argues 
that the first words come from Tacitus, the last from the common 
source, and the phrase adopertis foribus from a third source 
(p. 769, n. 1). Syme, who appears to accept the principle of 
this analysis (p. 674) can hardly have realised the full implica- 
tion revealed in this note. 

In order to understand the sources employed by the extant 
writers, it is essential to start with the discrepancies between 
their various accounts; in order to appreciate the significance 
of these discrepancies, one must bear constantly in mind the 
characteristics of the writers in which they are found: the scale 
of their works, their chronological scheme (if any), their freedom 
in adapting material, the degree of artistic elaboration they 
regarded as desirable, their interest in different aspects of his- 
tory, their concern for historical dignity, the nature of their 
audience. On such a basis it becomes possible to distinguish 
which points are relevant to the enquiry: in particular, to 
acknowledge that neither omissions nor apparent insertions are 
in themselves significant, while even actual contradictions 
between versions may already have existed as variants in a com- 
mon source. Yet it is still difficult to avoid the danger of an 
arbitrary selection of discrepancies to be regarded as important: 


39 With Pliny devoting at least one book to each year, the amount of 
material omitted by Tacitus and others must have been considerable 
(cf. Tacitus’ treatment in Ann., XIII, 31-3 of the year 57, including 
his comment on verbose annalists). The later the date selected for 
the end of Aufidius Bassus (Syme pp. 698-9, with estimates as late as 
54) the more difficult it becomes to account for the large number of 
books written by his continuator. This is one reason for choosing 43 
as the first year covered by Pliny (Hermes, LXXXIX, pp. 233-4). 
Syme, in Harv. Stud. Cl. PhiL, LXIV (1959), p. 34, points out that 
Livy likewise averaged one book per year for his 63 books from LXXI 
to CXXXIII, though his last few books, unlike Pliny's, were considerably 
less detailed. 
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a danger which can to a certain extent be avoided if there is a 
secure foundation in the nature of some definite characteristics 
traceable in the rival sources in question. 

A foundation of this sort has been established in two previous 
studies, published in Hermes, in which attention was drawn 
to a group of passages in Suetonius containing words of Greek, 
in marked contrast to other passages in which original Greek 
has been meticulously translated into Latin by Suetonius’ source. 
An investigation of the character and context of these passages 
showed that they fell outside the main narrative (which there 
was some evidence to suggest came from the elder Pliny), and 
were derived from Cluvius Rufus, as indicated especially by a 
comparison of Suet., Oal., 22 and Dio, LIX, 28, 6 with Jos., 
Ant., XIX, 17f. The passages were marked by a tendency to 
attribute the worst excesses to the main characters concerned, 
particularly the emperors,” and bore all the marks of a courtier 
who had been consul under Caligula and an active participant 
in Nero’s theatrical displays, and who, after a dubious record 
of disloyalty during 69, was anxious to establish his position 
with the new dynasty by writing history to denigrate their 
predecessors. His work, which is almost certainly among those 
criticized by Josephus (Ant., XX, 154) and Tacitus (H., I, 1), 
was not of an annalistic type, but rather a chronique scandaleuse, 
based mainly on the author’s access to court secrets. It covered 
part at least of the reign of Caligula, and included at least 
criticisms of Galba and Otho, possibly of Vitellius; but there 


2 LXXXVIII (1960), pp. 98-120, and LXXXIX (1961), pp. 227-48. 

?3'The view of Gercke (Seneca-studien, pp. 164ff.), that Pliny’s 
Histories were marked in this way by violent hatred for Nero, is based 
on the assumption that there were writers capable of publishing, after 
Nero’s death, works in praise of that emperor. The category of “ favour- 
able historians " mentioned by Josephus (Ant., XX, 154) is to be under- 
stood rather of panegyrists in Nero’s own reign, who have left no trace, 
or of such relatively sober critics as Pliny. The hostile references to 
Nero in N.H. are no harsher than one would expect of any writer in 
the late 70's, especially since Cluvius’ attack was by then in general 
circulation. 

28 Gercke, pp. 254-6, attacks this view, as put forward by H. Schiller 
(Geschichte ... des Nero [1872], pp. 11-12), that the former courtier of 
Nero could establish himself under the new regime by attacking his 
former patron, Recent history provides all too many examples of just 
such a volte-face. 


a 
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was no indication of a systematic treatment of the last. Pub- 
lished in the early 70’s (as is suggested by Pliny’s phrase 
occupantibus locum in N.H., pr. 20) and carefully calculated 
to the taste of the new era (as shown in the treatment of Ver- 
ginius Rufus),”* it appears that the work did not give a syste- 
matic account of the civil war (as will appear from the argument 
below) ,”* but terminated with some sort of epilogue hailing the 
accession of Vespasian and dismissing the claims of his rivals, 
while the author refrained from the slippery task of describing 
the way in which Vespasian himself had seized power. 
Contrasted with this picture of Cluvius, we have the syste- 
matic, conscientious Pliny, following a regular chronological 
framework and concerned with the history of the Roman world 
as a whole, in the Livian tradition which he took over from 
Aufidius Bassus. With these characteristics of the two writers 
in mind, it becomes possible to consider those passages of Tacitus 
which depart significantly from the basic narrative of Pliny, 
as revealed especially in Plutarch’s two imperial lives. Many 
differences between Tacitus and our other authorities are to 
be explained by the difference of scope of their respective works. 
. Plutarch, as we have him, describes the careers of Galba and 
Otho, not as proper biographies but in chronological sequence, 
while admitting (Gal. 2, 3) that he is not so much concerned 
with the events which belong to zpayparixy ioropia as with ôoa dé 
Adyou rois rüy Katoápov čpyois koi wdbeow cvprértoxeyv. Suetonius 
rearranges his material under his peculiar system per species, 
continually abandoning chronological order to group details 
under specific headings, and dividing his material rather awk- 
wardly between the two lives of Galba and of Otho; while he 
completely omits all manner of information concerning other 
figures in the story, no matter how great their historical im- 
portance. Tacitus treats the events of 69 as an integral part of 
the history of the whole period, leading up to and perhaps fore- 
shadowing, as Syme has suggested (e.g. pp. 150-6), the crisis 
after the death of Domitian. He is keenly aware of the battle 
for power and influence under the Empire, of the motives by 
which individuals are swayed and of the ways in which the army 


?* See my discussion in Latomus, XX (1961), pp. 338-41. Cf. Gereke, 
p. 248. 
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and the people of Rome affected the course of events. Besides 
this, Tacitus was himself familiar with some survivors of the 
year of civil war, such as Verginius Rufus, Vestricius Spuriuna, 
Julius Frontinus, and Arrius Antoninus; Plutarch was able to 
extract some information from Mestrius Florus (Otho, 14, 1); 
Suetonius, despite first-hand details from his father (Otho, 10, 
1), seems to have been somewhat cut off from resources when 
he composed these later lives,” by which time none of the major 
figures of 69 can still have been alive. 


III. The Discrepancies between Tacitus and Plutarch 


Thus some light is immediately thrown, for example, on 
E. C. Hardy’s table of discrepancies between Plutarch and 
Tacitus. Of the sixty-five items, not more than two or three ?* 
need to be taken seriously, as will be observed below. The others 
simply illustrate the different standards of relevance of the two 
writers in their use of the common source. In particular, 
Plutarch omits almost all reference to provincial affairs, as 
hardly concerning the emperors, and to the situation of Vespasian 
(whose life he did not intend to write, in default of suitable 
authorities), and reduces the account of the fighting in North : 
Italy to a minimum ; while he does not expect his Greek readers 
to be interested in the portents which played so large a part 
in Pliny (e.g. N.H., II, 199, 232) and the other Roman 
annalists—thus he omits the omen of the bird at Regium which 
is given in H., IT, 50; Dio, LXIV, 10, 3, and which Pliny him- 
self repeated in N.H., X, 187.5 Accordingly it is in no way 
remarkable that Tacitus provides material concerning the prov- 
inces in H., I, 8-0, 76 (both of these passages giving details about 
Cluvius Rufus which, as Groag saw [p. 764, n. 1] cannot come 
from Cluvius himself but must be from the common source), 79, 
on the Sarmatian raid (cf. p. 375, infra), IL, 8-9, on the Pseudo- 
Nero, etc.; or concerning military moves, as in I, 87, II, 12-16, 


25 C, Q., n. s. IX (1959), pp. 285-93. 

35 In his edition of Plutarch’s Galba and Otho (1890), pp. xxix-xxxiv. 

27 Nos. 19 (Dolabella), 20 (consultation before Piso's adoption), and 
30 (the valour of Densus), on p. xxxi. All are dealt with below. 

?5 For such repetition in N.H. of portents from the earlier work, 
see N. H., IT, 199, 232. 
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and a great deal more about Otho’s campaign on the Po, where 
the conflicts with Plutarch’s version are never more serious or 
extensive than would be expected considering the small qualifi- 
cation Plutarch had to understand such matters.2® More uncer- 
tain are passages which appear to be Tacitus’ own insertions: 
the whole introduction in I, 1-3 and survey of the field in 4-11 
(which yet contains many details derived from Pliny’s narrative 
of events before the end of 68, as shown by parallels with 
Plutarch), and the speeches in I, 15-16, 29-30, 37-8, eic. (cf. 
Syme, pp. 191-3). Even here material from Pliny has been 
exploited: in I, 30, the paradox et Nero quoque vos destituit, 
non vos Neronem is taken from the speech of Honoratus to 
another audience of praetorians as given in Plut., Galba, 14, 8, 
from the period before the opening of the Histories.*° 

Two characteristics of Tacitus’ method are illustrated by this 
last example. In order to enrich the narrative of the first fort- 
night of January 69, he frequently transfers material from the 
earlier part of Galba’s reign, or even from the period before 
that. The attempt by Galba to recover Nero’s largesses from 
the unworthy recipients, related convincingly by Plutarch 
- (Galba, 16, 2) among the first measures of Galba's reign, is 
placed by Tacitus (who needs this detail to explain Galba’s 
unpopularity) during the four days between the adoption of 
Piso and the murder (I, 20). The discrepancies which Groag 
(p. 741) considers point to an additional source here employed 
by Tacitus are clearly not important, since both authors have 
selected different details from what was plainly a very full 
account in Pliny. Of one item it is difficult to reconstruct the 
original: Tacitus refers to the commission of equestrians as 
et ambitu et numero onerosum; Plutarch to the exaction as 
móppw vepopévov Kal mpoióvros èri zoAXoós, which, as Groag points 


20There was evidently some obscurity in the common source con- 
cerning the fall of Cremona to the Vitellians. The signifieant thing 
about the different accounts in H., II, 17 and 20 and Plut., Otho, 7, 1 
is not that they contradict each other but that both fail to specify 
how and when the city fell to the invaders. ' 

3? Note similarly the sententia of Mucianus, urging Vespasian to 
revolt, in H., II, 77, 3: qui deliberant, desciverunt, evidently derived 
from the speech of Vinius, urging Galba to revolt, as given in Plut., 
Galba, 4, 4. 
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out (p. 741, n. 3) does not mean the same thing at all, on any 
ordinary interpretation of Tacitus’ somewhat obscure words. 
Hither Plutarch has misunderstood a similarly perplexing phrase 
in the source, or Tacitus has deliberately applied the wording 
of the original to make a different point—there is ample parallel 
for either alternative. Of course Tacitus, in exploiting the in- 
cident for his own purposes, might have admitted what he was 
doing at least by using the pluperfect tense; although this was 
to some extent precluded by his previous expression Nero 
effuderat, making iussit the natural tense for Galba’s own action. 
The pluperfect tense does apear in Tacitus’ description of the 
measures taken by Otho to win the support of the troops (I, 
23-4), which occur in the narrative immediately before the 
beginning of the rising, although it is clear from Plutarch that 
they belong well before the adoption of Piso (Galba, 20, 3; cf. 
Suet., Otho, 4, 2). Tacitus introduces 23 with a single pluperfect 
verb (iam pridem . . . adfectaverat), which serves, albeit inade- 
quately, to indicate that the subsequent infinitive and imperfect 
verbs in the same chapter refer to the same earlier period; and 
exactly the same sequence occurs in the following chapter, where 
a single verb is used to tie down the whole context to the period . 
of the previous year. There is no such obliquity in the retro- 
spective account of Tigellinus’ relationship with Vinius (I, 72), 
given in connection with the execution of Tigellinus by Otho, 
although Plutarch records it among the first events of the reign 
(Galba, 16, 5) or in the character-sketch of Vinius, given in 
almost identical terms by Tacitus in the form of an obituary 
(I, 48) and by Plutarch in the period before Galba reached 
Rome (Galba, 12, 1). 

The second characteristic exemplified in Otho’s speech is the 
tendency of Tacitus to use words or ideas in a slightly different 
manner, or sometimes in an entirely different context, from that 
in which he found them employed in his source. This has been 
remarked by Syme (pp. 708-10) in connection with the Annals; 
it is noticeable in the paradox in H., I, 30, discussed above; 
in the use of the wording found in Suet., Otho, 3, 2 for Tacitus’ 
own sentence in H., I, 13 specie legationis seposuit**; in the 
transference of the names of Marius, Sulla, and Pompey from 


91 Of. Hermes, LXXXIX, p. 244, n. 3. 
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the connection in which they appear in Plut. Otho, 9, 4 to a 
far more effective argument in his own parallel digression in 
TI, 88; and to such minor points ?? as his transference of Pliny’s 
verb prodidere from one sentence to another (I, 41, compared 
with Suet., Galba, 20, 1; cf. pp. 859-60, infra), and perhaps the 
borrowing of sequenti quadriduo quod medium . . . fuit (I, 19) 
from the different context of Plut, Galba, 24, 1 (not accepted 
by Groag, p. 741, n.). 

Such tricks on Tacitus’ part account for a large number of 
the minor differences between his and Plutarch's accounts. But 
apart from these, there are a considerable number of actual 
contradictions, and there are some additions in Tacitus which 
may be as significant as Groag considered. In I, 9 'Tacitus 
describes an embassy from the Illyrian legions to Verginius in 
the summer of 68, which is not mentioned elsewhere. Its omis- 
sion by Plutarch and Suetonius need cause no surprise; and 
moreover its derivation from Pliny, rather than from Cluvius, 
is established by what is known of the former’s interest in the 
repeated refusal of power by Verginius.** In I, 31 Tacitus has a 
full list of officers sent to rally the support for Galba of various 
bodies of troops in Rome, including Celsus as envoy to the 
Illyrici. Plutarch (Galba, 25, 5) mentions this item alone, 
omitting the other envoys and saying nothing of the failure of 
all these attempts. Clearly the result of the missions was given 
by the source in a subsequent chapter (as Tacitus hints in I, 39), 
from which Tacitus has moved it for the sake of clarity, while 
Plutarch from this point on is concerned only with Galba 
himself. Suetonius, never concerned in the doings of minor 
characters, has preserved a reference to the other main vewillatio, 
that from the German legions, to illustrate his statement that 
no one supported Galba. The close verbal echo of Tacitus shows 
that he takes it from the same source— evidently Pliny, for it 
is a most unlikely hypothesis that the account of the Illyrici 
alone was in Pliny, of the Germanici alone in Cluvius. Nor 
is the different account which Suetonius gives of the failure of 
the latter to arrive a sign of a different source. He declares that 
they tried to come to Galba’s assistance, but lost their way in 


** Further examples are discussed below. 
33 Latomus, XX, p. 339. 
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the back streets; Tacitus that diu nutavere. Whether or pot 
Suetonius’ version is as implausible as Fabia makes out,?* it is 
not incompatible with Tacitus’ brief summary; but it is pre- 
cisely the sort of ignoble detail which the latter thought unfitted 
to serious history. Suetonius’ adverb serius in fact implies the 
delay which is all that Tacitus mentions. The full sequence, of 
delay followed by ineffectual attempts to find the way (for the 
envoys had evidently departed by that time), was too long a 
story for either writer to reproduce in full; and it is not sur- 
prising that Plutarch omitted it altogether. In any case, Tacitus 
was concerned, like Suetonius and unlike Plutarch and Dio, to 
emphasize Galba’s complete isolation in a city of enemies (cf. 
pp. 358-9, infra), and the abortive attempt of the Germanici to 
relieve him was out of keeping with the dramatic whole. But the 
whole account of the embassies to the troops is due to the basic 
narrative of Pliny, as is further shown by the circumstantial 
detail of the names of primipilars and tribunes concerned, which 
Pliny would give in just the same way as he gave the names of 
the murderers (H., I, 41; Plut., Galba, 27, 2) and of the first 
soldier to enter Cremona (H., ITI, 29). 

Pliny is equally clearly the author of the anecdote, not given, 
by Plutarch, of Otho’s generosity to Cocceius Proculus (H., I, 24; 
Suet., Otho, 4, 2). While this might be the sort of private detail 
of which Cluvius would claim inner knowledge (although he was 
in Spain at the time), both authors tie it to the context of the 
distribution of money to Galba’s bodyguard, which appears in 
virtually the same language in Plut., Galba, 20, 4. Plutarch 
has been puzzled by the translation of speculator (as he was in 
Galba, 24, 1, as shown in Hardy’s note), and found the whole 
anecdote too technical (emancipavit was probably also in the 
original, as Suetonius has it) to explain to his Greek readers. 

Groag sees a serious discrepancy in the account of the prophecy 
of Otho’s accession (p. 766), stated in H., I, 22 and Suet., Otho, 
4, 1 to have been made after Nero’s death, in Plut., Galba, 23, 
4 while Nero was still alive. The point is far from clear in 
Plutarch’s version, and it is likely that Pliny merely asserted 
that the success of the soothsayer’s first prophecy, that Otho 
would survive Nero, encouraged him to make the second and 


** Rev. Phil, XXXVI (1912), p. 95. 
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Otho to believe it. The real discrepancy here is in Dio’s version 
(LXI, 11, 2), where the prophecy of empire is placed as far 
back as 58/9, in a context which I have shown ** is derived from 
Cluvius Rufus. There is a further problem in this connection, 
that the soothsayer is called Ptolemaeus by Plutarch and Tacitus, 
Seleucus by Suetonius (the epitome of Dio gives no name). 
It is just possible that Cluvius gave him the latter name, and 
that Suetonius has preferred his authority, in a passage to which 
Cluvius has contributed largely; 6 more probably it is a simple 
mistake on the biographer’s part.” 

But one group of passages may be regarded with some plausi- 
bility as owing something to Cluvius: those which reveal details, 
not mentioned elsewhere, of individuals involved in various 
intrigues. In I, 7 Valens is suspected of having assassinated 
Fonteius Capito without authority, while Plutarch (Galba, 15, 2) 
appears to accept Galba’s responsibility. The latter passage is 
too oblique to stand the weight which Groag puts on it (p. 747) ; 
but one of the few surviving fragments of Dio on Vitellius’ 
invasion of Italy (LXIV, 10) gives a hostile account of Valens’ 
avarice which does not appear in Tacitus, and it may be that 
Cluvius made a point of attacking the officer who had in turn 
` supported Galba (Plut, Galba, 10, 3) and Vitellius More 
certainly to be placed outside the main tradition is the passage 
in H., I, 78 on Calvia Crispinilla, a figure from Nero’s court 
whom Cluvius would know well. Elsewhere she is mentioned 
only in Dio, LXITI, 12, 3, in a highly scabrous passage involving 
Sporus and Pythagoras in Greece, which is adapted by Tacitus 
(Ann., XV, 37, 8) to a quite different context, as he seems often 
to have adapted details from Cluvius (Hermes, LXXXVIII, 
p. 103). Tacitus’ account of the lady’s distinguished marriage 
to a consular and her triumphant survival of the perils of 69 
may be an insertion of his own; alternatively Cluvius may have 
chosen to attack an old associate who knew too much of his 
own indiscretions.** 


35 Hermes, UXXXIX, p. 244. 

ze Ibid., pp. 244-5. 

37 Seleucus was actually court astrologer to Vespasian (H., II, 78, 1). 

38 Cf. his attitude towards Halotus (discussed below), another sur- 
viving creature of Nero’s, and perhaps towards Statilia Messalina 
(Hermes, LXXXIX, p. 231). 
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Again, Cornelius Laco is mentioned several times by Tacitus 
where Plutarch has little or no information: in H., I, 19 there 
is the notice of his choice to accompany the envoys to the Rhine, 
and his successful evasion of the task;?? in 39 dicitur that he 
planned to murder Vinius; in 46, among the actions taken after 
the murder of Galba, though still on the same day, is related 
the death of Laco, tanquam in insulam seponeretur, while 
Plutarch (Galba, 2%, 4) simply records his execution immedi- 
ately after that of Piso and Vinius (cf. Groag., p. 745). More 
significant, and directly in contradiction with Suet., Galba, 17, 
is the statement (I, 14) that, ut quidam crediderunt, Laco was 
largely responsible for Piso’s adoption, on account of a former 
friendship at the house of Rubellius Plautus; while Suetonius 
says that Piso had long been established in Galba's favour and 
was named as his heir by adoption in his will, a tradition which 
is manifestly improbable and which Tacitus has rejected (except 
for the phrase seu proprio electione) in favour of the circum- 
stantial plausibility of the other. In the same chapter of Tacitus, 
Laco is mentioned again as one of the four participants, along 
with Vinius, Marius Celsus, and Ducenius Geminus, at the 
cabinet-meeting at which Galba announced the adoption. This | 
passage is patently inconsistent with the statements of Suetonius, 
loc. cit. (repente e media salutantium turba adprehendit) and of 
Plut, Galba, 28, 1 (pyStv wpoewmóv), and bears all the marks of 
the type of inner history which there is reason to associate with 
Cluvius Rufus. In particular, as I have argued in Hermes, 
LXXXIX, p. 241, Suetonius’ account of the adoption contains 
clear indications that it is derived from Pliny. Pliny cannot have 
been confident of this alleged connection of Piso with Galba 
before the adoption, and must have qualified it with some 
words which made Plutarch omit it altogether, while Tacitus 


3 The whole episode, from agitatum secreto to impulerat, suggests 
precisely the sort of inside information which Cluvius could acquire 
more easily than Pliny. 

4 The account of Titus’ conduct on the news of Galba’s death, in 
H., IT, 1, 3, includes the current rumour, accitum in adoptionem. This 
version, with its indiscreet reference to the premature ambitions of 
the Flavii, appears to be Pliny’s, and must have taken precedence over 
the implausible suggestion that Piso’s adoption had already been 
arranged. 
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not surprisingly gave preference to the impressive list of names 
in Cluvius. Groag (p. 740), who recognises a separate source 
for these details in Tacitus, suggests that this source did not 
mention the claims of Dolabella as a candidate for adoption, as 
Pliny certainly did (Plut, Galba, 23, 1; Otho, 5, 1, followed 
also by H., I, 88, in another context *!); and this is likely 
enough, if both Cluvius and Pliny were following independent 
conjecture. 

The context of the adoption reveals no further contributions 
from Cluvius. The alleged discrepancy of chronology (Groag, 
p. 739), whereby after the first report from the procurator of 
Belgica +? Galba is moved to adopt an heir*? by the news of the 
actual mutiny on the Rhine (so also Suet., Galba, 17, echoing 
closely the language of Plut., Galba, 19, 1), while Plutarch 
(Galba, 28, 1) makes Galba already aware of Vitellius! proclama- 
tion, is due simply to the slight obscurity of Plutarch’s phrase 
mvOdpevos Tov ke vewrepiopov. Fle has just described the proclama- 
tion of Vitellius, which was in fact simultaneous with the events 
he is describing in Rome. But he does not say roro 8e ruOdpevos, 
as if he supposed that Galba had immediately heard of the 
.proclamation. The only news that could have reached Rome at 
this moment was of the agitation for a change, which is all that 
vewrepiopos means (as Tacitus has it, post nuntios Germanicae 
seditionis, quamquam nihil adhuc de Vitellio certum). The 


*1 Of. the problems about Otho’s visits to the Capitol discussed below, 
where Tacitus has likewise failed to keep to a single source. He may 
have been particularly attracted to Cluvius’ version by the fact, sug- 
gested by Syme, pp. 129-30, that he may himself have taken part in a 
similar conference in 97. 

42 Plutarch’s vague plural is not significant. Either Pliny specified 
only Pompeius Propinquus by name, as one of a larger number; or 
Tacitus has inserted this detail, perhaps from particular knowledge 
of a predecessor or successor of his father in Belgica. 

‘8 There need be no significance in the different forms of Piso’s name 
as given in the different sources. Tacitus’ ‘Piso Licinianus,’ Suetonius’ 
‘Piso Frugi Licinianus,’ Plutarch’s bare ‘ Piso,’ and Dio’s ‘ Lucius Piso,’ 
may all be derived from a full notice of his nomenclature in Pliny, who 
evidently gave the detail about his noble ancestors which appears in 
Tacitus and Plutarch. On the other hand, it is noticeable that the 
name ‘Licinianus’ occurs only in sentences referring to the view that 
Galba had long established his preference for Piso, and may therefore 
derive from Cluvius’ version of events. 
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actual proclamation was reported only after Galba’s death (H., 
I, 50; Plut., Otho, 4, 2), and Plutarch does not suggest anything 
else. 

But there can be no doubt that the hand of Cluvius has left 
traces in the account of the adoption, although all our authorities 
follow Pliny for the most part, as providing the fullest con- 
tinuous narrative. One other incident in the same connection 
may have been introduced by Tacitus from Cluvius. In I, 26 
he describes how an earlier plot to proclaim Otho emperor on 
the night of Jan. 14th was abandoned because the risks of error 
were too great; and that Laco, although he learnt something 
of what was in the wind, refrained from informing Galba or 
taking any other action. The reference to Laco once again indi- 
cates that this detail was mentioned by Cluvius in order further 
to cast aspersions on the prefect, of whom he may have learnt 
a good deal in Spain. 

In the accounts of the preliminaries of the murder, there is 
a marked concordance among the four accounts.** Two real 
discrepancies only are outstanding. Tacitus (I, 27) refers to 
Otho as id laetum . . . et suis cogitationibus prosperum inter- 
pretante; Plutarch (Galba, 24, 3) as Oopvfovpévo kai xpóas. 
dpetBovr, mavroðaràs trò Séous. Tacitus may owe to Cluvius the 
information (hardly authoritative) that Otho reacted gladly to the 
omens; more likely he has followed his own feeling for psycho- 
logical detail,5 perhaps with an eye to the contrast with tristia. 
Secondly Suetonius, after giving a detailed account of the pre- 
tended message brought by the freedman, as the pretext for 
Otho’s departure, adds alii febrem simulasse aiunt, eamque 
excusationem, proximis mandasse, si quaereretur (Otho, 6, 2). 
This alternative explanation was clearly omitted by Tacitus (and 
probably by Dio, whose phrase ds kai êm’ dAdo re can only refer 
to Otho's object in departing, not to an indisposition), as less 
cireumstantial and less convincing than the story of the house. 
It was possibly present in Pliny as a dubious alternative; more 
probably it was Cluvius’ version, as Plutarch’s silence suggests. 
But Tacitus has retained one detail from the rejected version, 


1 Of, Fabia, Rev. Phil., XXXVI (1912), pp. 78 ff. 

45 It may impair Tacitus’ standing as a historian, though not as an 
artist, to recognise the possibility that he did not always demand 
evidence for assertions of this sort. 
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where Otho sets off innixus liberto. If this were simply a lifelike 
detail, one would expect Suetonius to have preserved it rather 
than Tacitus (cf. Syme, p. 189, comparing Suet., Vit., 16-17 
with H., III, 84-5). The latter has clearly incorporated it in a 
narrative to which it does not belong, just as he does with the 
poisoning of Claudius or the affair of Otho and Poppaea.*® The 
detail, which is meaningless as it stands, almost looks as if in- 
tended as an acknowledgement that Tacitus knew of the story to 
which it belonged. 

The next point which suggests contamination by Tacitus of 
two sources is the statement that Piso was sent to the praetorian 
camp to restore order (I, 34), returning only to add to the 
general confusion of Galba’s retinue in the forum (I, 39). 
There is not a word of this abortive move in the other sources; 
and it looks very like a doublet of Piso’s attempt to win the 
active support of the cohort on duty at the palace (H., I, 29-30; 
Plut, Galba, 25, 4). But it is possible that it was actually 
included by Pliny in his narrative, but has been omitted by 
Plutarch simply because it came to nothing. 

When we come to the actual murder, the most noticeable 
indication of a plurality of sources proves entirely misleading. 
Tacitus (I, 41) gives the names of three soldiers who were 
said to have dealt the fatal blow; but Plutarch (Galba, 27, 2) 
shows that all these appeared in the basic source, and that the 
variants are given as the results of the author’s enquiries—the 
words as of wAciorot Aéyouo. (Tacitus crebrior fama tradidit) 
mean “as most people say,” *? not, as the Loeb translation has 
it “as most writers state.” Plutarch’s addition at this point 
of the name of Fabius Fabullus among the possible murderers 
is simply the result of compression of a detailed source. Fabullus 
is the gregarius miles of Suet., Galba, 20, 2, who cuts off Galba’s 
head some time after his death and carries it away to Otho. 
Tacitus omits all the unpleasant details of this procedure (J, 44), 
contenting himself with a general account of the maltreatment 
of the severed heads; 4* and it is not clear whether this covers 


*5 Hermes, LXXXVIII, p. 109; LXXXIX, especially p. 247. 

‘7 The tense will be Pliny's, taken over directly and inappropriately 
to the new context. Tacitus has properly adjusted the verb into the 
past tense. 

43 It is hardly a matter of “enorme stranezza” (Momigliano, “ Vi- 
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the treatment of Galba’s head by the lirae calonesque of Suet., 
Galba, 20, 2 (cf. H., I, 49) as they carried it about the camp, 
after it had been handed over to them by Otho. The anecdote 
of Suet., loc. cit., whereby they had been further irritated against 
Galba by his quotation of a verse of Homer to assert his un- 
diminished strength, clearly comes from Cluvius;*? but the 
preceding details are probably from Pliny's account. 

The greatest discrepancy in the account of the murder comes 
in the role of the heroie centurion, Sempronius Densus. Not 
merely does Tacitus (I, 43) distinctly declare that he was a 
Galba custodiae Pisonis additus and fought to defend Piso, 
whereas Plut., Galba, 26, 4 and Dio, LXIV, 7, 5 state that he 
fell defending Galba himself, but Suetonius comments (Galba, 
20, 1) illud mirum admodum fuerit that nobody at all attempted 
to help the emperor, except the detachment of Germanici who 
failed even to reach the forum. Groag (p. 744) is certainly 
right in rejecting Fabia's argument that the divergence of 
Plutarch is simply an error of memory:*? not only does Dio 
eonfirm Plutarch, but the positive assertion of Suetonius shows 
that the source which separated Densus from Galba left no room 
for doubt. Moreover, Tacitus clearly had the passage of Pliny 
before him as he described the behaviour of Densus: Plutarch's 
phrase, Sy uóvov Aros éreibev èv pupidot rocatrais d&tov ris "Popatov 
fyeuovías, is paraphrased by Tacitus’ insignem illa die virum . . . 
aetas nostra vidit (and less closely by Dio’s à£wrarós ċor: 
pvnpovedeoOar) ; and Plutarch gives in detail what Tacitus de- 
scribes simply as modo manu modo voce. Two interpretations 
are possible. Pliny clearly gave the story as we have it in 
Plutarch and Dio. Cluvius either related the prowess of Densus 


tellio,” p. 178) that Tacitus should give the murderers’ names and 
Suetonius the fate of Galba’s head, while Plutarch has both. The 
differences simply illustrate the sort of details which interested each 
writer (so Syme, p. 189). 

49 Hermes, LXXXVIII, p. 105. 

co Sources, p. 30, persisted in, despite Groag, in Rev. Phil, XXXVI, 
p. 116. Momigliano’s argument (p. 181), that Plutarch has here mis- 
translated Tacitus, implies both that Dio copied Plutareh (which is 
clearly untrue), and that Plutarch was capable of misunderstanding 
such explicit clues in Tacitus as custodiae Pisonis additus and Pisoni 
effugium dedit. He could not have ignored these if he found difficulty 
in either the common source or other parts of Tacitus’ version. 
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in connection with Piso, or did not mention Densus at all. In 
the latter case, Tacitus, while following Cluvius’ account of 
Galba’s total isolation, has admired Pliny’s story of Densus 
sufficiently to incorporate it in an entirely different setting. 
Hither way, Pliny’s wording has been used for a version of the 
story which he did not give himself. 

It is difficult to insist?' that the authors disagree seriously 
over the nature of the troops responsible for the murder: Plut- 
arch and Dio both mention cavalry and infantry, and confirm 
the presence of the latter by relating that Galba was greeted 
with a shower of javelins while still in his litter, while the most 
popular choice as the actual assassin was a legionary of XV 
Primigenia. Suetonius refers to equites, quibus mandata. caedes 
erat. And Tacitus has truces armis, rapidi equis (I, 40), having 
previously asserted that there was no distinction of detachments. 
Clearly what most impressed the onlookers was the sight of 
horsemen bursting through the porticus Aemilia, perhaps in- 
cluding some legionaries on horseback. If there is a discrepancy 
here, it is Cluvius’ version that Suetonius has followed for the 
most part, with a bare statement of the murder and none of 
the details given by Pliny. 

There is a serious problem over Galba’s last words. Tacitus 
(I, 41) and Suetonius (Galba, 20, 1) attribute to plures a version 
which they give almost verbatim, to the extent of obtulisse ultro 
iugulum . . . agerent et ferirent . . . ita . . . videretur; and almost 
every word of this appears in Plutarch (27, 1). But in both 
Latin writers this is only the second of two alternatives. In 
Tacitus, alii suppliciter interrogasse quid malt meruisset, paucos 
dies exolvendo donativo deprecatum ; in Suetonius, ad primum 
tumultum proclamasse eum, Quid agitis, commilitones? ego 
vester sum et vos mei. donativum etiam pollicitum. Tacitus’ 
first version appears more or less as Dio's xai ri xaxdv évolyoa, 
uttered as Galba looked out of the litter, while it appears from 
Plutarch and Tacitus that he spoke as he lay on the ground. 
Dio’s account of the murder has been so drastically epitomized 
that it is useless to question why certain details have been left 
out; but at all events it is derived from a source which gave 
Tacitus’ first alternative, with or without some other. The reason 


51 So Groag, p. 766; Marsh, Reign of Tiberius, p. 242. 
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for.Plutarch's giving only one phrase is suggested by Tacitus’ 
introductory phrase extremam eius vocem, ut cuique odium aut 
admiratio fuit, varie prodidere. Pliny evidently attributed the 
former version to those who wished to denigrate Galba's char- 
acter, and described it as hardly worthy of credence; and so 
Plutarch has preferred the more dignified and reliable account, 
and omitted the other altogether. Suetonius likewise has been 
put off by Pliny’s qualification of the former version,?? and has 
substituted the more interesting words given by Cluvius—words 
which in fact form a trochaic septenarius 5? and may be derived 
from a soldiers! song which Cluvius heard among the Vitellian 
legions, mocking the pretorians for disloyalty to their com- 
mander. Such a quotation, however improbable in context, would 
be quite in keeping with Cluvius’ addiction to quoting passages 
of verse. That Pliny may have so qualified one version of an 
incident that later authors refrained from quoting it may be 
seen in his treatment of the incest in Ann., XIV, 2.54 


Thus it appears that throughout the actual narrative of the 
murder, apart from the episode of Densus, Tacitus followed 
Pliny almost exclusively—perhaps because Pliny had been in 
Rome, while Cluvius was in Spain. One passage might, however, . 
come from Cluvius: the rhetorical locus in H., I, 40, where the 
soldiers stream into the Forum “to overthrow not a Persian 
monarch but their own commander, unarmed and aged, scattering 
the common people and trampling the people underfoot,” etc. 
This reappears, with accountable differences, in Dio, LXIV, Y, 3, 
as “there in the middle of the Roman Forum this old man, 
consul, high priest, Caesar, emperor, they cut down.” Unfor- 
tunately rhetoric is hardly the peculiarity of any one writer 
of this age," and cannot be excluded from the manner of either 
Pliny or Cluvius. In fact, there may be a trace of the same 
material in Plutarch (Galba, 27, 3), who refers to Fabullus as 


52 At the same time he has preserved from Pliny’s first alternative 
Galba’s promise of a donative. 

58 Cf. Lane, Harvard Studies, IX (1898), pp. 17 ff. 

54 Hermes, LXXXVIII, p. 106. 

55 Cf. Godolphin, A. J. P., LVI (1935), pp. 342 ff. The turns of speech 
which Gereke (pp. 175-6) recognises in Dio’s Greek as translations of 
typical Plinian language could be matched in most extant Latin writers, 
certainly of the Silver Age. 
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carrying the head of «peofSórov dpxovrds re koopíov kat ápyiepéos kal 
brárov, as if he appreciated the locus in the common source but 
did not wish to use it as a whole in its original context. Thus 
even this passage probably comes from Pliny.*¢ 

Other discrepancies are minor. Plutarch does not question 
Vinius’ confession of complicity in Otho’s plot (Galba, 27, 4); 
Tacitus (I, 42) says that there was doubt consumpseritne vocem 
eius instans metus an proclamaverit non esse ab Othone man- 
datum ut occideretur. Here again, Plutarch may simply have 
preferred the more plausible version, and omitted the first; or 
Tacitus may have combined details from Pliny and Cluvius 
(Groag, p. 744). Again, there may be a minor contradiction 
over the time when Otho went to the Capitol, albeit hardly 
as serious as Groag suggests (pp. 745-6). The sequence of 
events late on the day of the murder is clear enough: the senate 
was called vergente die (Suet., Otho, 7, 1, confirmed by Tac., 
H., IL, 47; Plut., Galba, 28, 1), while the bodies still lay in the 
Forum; and then, as Tacitus alone asserts, Otho proceeded to 
the Capitol (presumably to sacrifice) before returning to the 
Palatine for the night. Next morning, Plutarch states that Otho 
. went to the Palatine to sacrifice, and there had his reconciliation 
with Marius Celsus. This is actually confirmed by Tacitus, who, 
after a long digression on affairs on the Rhine, introduces Otho 
once more, with no indication of time, as meeting Celsus on the 
Capitol. The evening visit is poorly motivated, since sacrifices 
belonged rather to the morning, as Plutarch has it. But Dio, 
in his much abbreviated account (LXIV, 7, 1), appears to agree 
with Tacitus in describing Otho’s first night as emperor. Sue- 
tonius, on the other hand, describes these two incidents in the 
reverse order, with the sacrifice clearly placed postridie (Otho, 
7, 2). Both incidents appear to be derived from Cluvius;* 
and it may be inferred that he placed them in the order given 
by Dio, with the sacrifice in the evening. Tacitus has followed 
Cluvius, presumably for the sake of the picture cruento adhuc 
foro per stragem iacentium in Capitolium . . . vectus, while 
omitting the implausible evening sacrifice; and Suetonius has 


5 Cf, the similar paradox in Dio, LXV, 20, 2-3, on the death of 
Vitellius, closely paralleled in H., III, 84-5; Suet, Vit. 17. 
5* Hermes, LXXXVIII, p. 105. 
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simply reversed the two details, in order to fit them in to the 
more reasonable sequence as Pliny gave it. The double appear- 
ance of Otho on the Capitol in Tacitus, without motivation in 
either case, is plainly an oversight. There is certainly nothing 
to be said for Fabia’s view, criticized by Groag, that Tacitus 
altered the sequences for the sake of effect: at all events, no 
particular effect is achieved. 

After the accession of Otho, there are few traces of material 
in the Histories which cannot be derived from Pliny. Perhaps 
the reference in I, 78 to the restoration of Poppaea’s images, 
not recorded elsewhere, comes from Cluvius, as part of his 
picture of Otho as the second Nero; but it would fit in well 
enough with either version of the love-story as told by Pliny 
and by Clavius respectively.55 Cluvius may also be responsible 
for the statement in I, 71 (ef. Dio, LXIV, 8, 2) that Otho's 
very virtues caused apprehension; but again the argument from 
silence in Plutarch is hazardous. So little remains of Dio's 
account of the invasion of Italy by Caecina and Valens that 
for this episode we are thrown back on the accounts of Plutarch 
and Tacitus alone, who are patently dependent on a common 
source. With the death of Otho, we lose the account of 
Plutarch, a particularly valuable check because he appears con- 
sistently to be based on Pliny, with very little matter added on 
his own account, and certainly no use of other literary sources. 
From this point onward, the recognition of the various com- 
ponents in Tacitus’ narrative must depend mainly on the 
opinions already reached concerning the nature of the respective 
authorities employed. 


IV. Further Traces of Cluvius 


Suspicion of a particularly complex tradition is aroused when 
we come to consider Tacitus’ account of the battle of Cremona 
(III, 18-33) alongside the surprisingly full description in Dio, 


58 Hermes, LXXXIX, pp. 242-7. 

5? For a thorough comparison of exactly parallel passages in H., II, 
34-5 and Plut., Otho, 10, 2-3, see Momigliano, pp. 174-5, with indieations 
of the way in which the two writers used common material For the 
apparent contradiction between H., II, 46, 3 and Suet., Vesp., 6/Plut., 
Otho, 15, 4, on the Moesian legions, see K. Wellesley in Eh. Mus., CHT 
(1960), pp. 276-9. 
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LXV, 10, 2-15, 2. Here, while certain details are given in 
similar terms in both historians, there are notable discrepancies 
of fact and of attitude; and Dio has a singularly empty and 
thetorical account of the actual fighting (12-13) which does 
not so much contradict Tacitus’ detailed description as belong 
to an entirely different manner of historical composition. The 
whole question of the origin of this extravagant piece of material 
in Dio, closely parallelled by his account of the defeat of Boudicca 
in LXII, 1-12, has been dealt with in a separate study, in 
Hermes, XCII, of which it must suffice here to summarize the 
conclusions. 

Principally, it appears that we know enough about Pliny, 
author of the Bella Germaniae and an experienced soldier, and 
evidently the common source for the versions of the first battle 
of Bedriacum given by Plutarch and Tacitus, to be confident 
that he could not have abandoned his normal standards of 
research and his concern for strategical and tactical details in 
favour of the sort of verbiage found in these two contexts in 
Dio; and that the hostility to Seneca in the account of the 
British rebellion (LXII, 2, 1) and the tendency to exonerate 
Caecina (LXIV, 11, and 14, 4), are two of the most distinctive 
pointers indicating the hand of Cluvius in this matter. In 
particular it emerges that Cluvius provided Dio with his account 
of an eclipse of the moon persuading the Vitellian soldiers to 
persist in their futile championship of their degenerate emperor 
(LXIV, 11, 1), for the allegation that the Vitellians took the 
lead in plundering Cremona (ibid., 15, 2), entirely at variance 
with the narrative of Tacitus (III, 31); and for the excessive 
figure of 50,000 casualties (LXIV, 15, 2), altogether in accord 
with what appears to be a tendency of Cluvius shared with the 
notorious Valerius Antias under the Republic. From Pliny, Dio 
seems to have derived something of his account of the early 
phase of the battle (11, 3-5), the anecdotes of the destruction 
of the Vitellian catapult (14, 2 — H., III, 23, 2) and the 
greeting of the sunrise by the Third Legion (14, 8 — H., III, 
24), together perhaps with the list of portents observed in Rome 


*"The similarly rhetorical account of the fire of Rome in 64 found 
in Dio, LXII, 16-18 is also clearly derived from Cluvius, as opposed to 
the relatively objective account which provides the basis for Amm., XV, 
38ff. (Hermes, LXXXVIII, pp. 111-13; XCII [fortheomingl). 
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just before the battle (8, 1-2), including a different employment 
of the motif of the eclipse, which does not seem to come from 
the same source as that in LXIV, 11, 1. 

Of the Cluvian material, Tacitus seems to preserve hardly 
anything. For this campaign atleast he was able to supplement 
Pliny with the militarily reliable, though somewhat partisan, 
memoir of Vipstanus Messala, who is twice quoted by name 
(III, 25; 28, 1) and much in evidence throughout for his 
determination to vindicate the conduct of Antonius, whom Pliny 
was inclined to criticize (III, 28,1). His contribution is enough 
to explain the superiority of Tacitus’ account of this battle over 
that of the earlier one described in Hist., IJ. He has already 
rejected Cluvius’ attempt to defend Caecina (II, 101) ; he follows 
his regular practice in the Histories of omitting figures of 
casualties (Oros. VII, 10, 4), as he had already done in con- 
nection with the earlier battle; and such rhetoric as he intro- 
duces appears to be derived from Messala (20; 24; 25, 2-3)—it is 
certainly much more to the point than the fanciful conceits 
found in Dio. One detail which might appear to be derived 
from Dio’s most rhetorical passage, where the women of Cremona 
bring food and drink to the Vitellian soldiers (LXV, 13, 3), | 
is the statement praebiti in acie Vitellianis cibi, caesae quaedam 
mulieres studio partium ad proelium progressae. Tacitus might 
well have taken the idea for this from Cluvius’ passage; but the 
connection is entirely different, and seems to belong to an ex- 
planation by Messala for the spontaneous outburst against 
Cremona by the Flavian soldiers, based simply on a fact ob- 
served independently by participants on either side. There can 
be little doubt that if Cluvius was unreliable when dealing with 
affairs in Rome, he was both unreliable and devoid of real 
content when he turned to military affairs. Tacitus would have 
no hesitation in neglecting him altogether in favour of the 
combination of Pliny and Messala. 

But when the scene changed to Rome again, with the burning 
of the Capitol and the last days of Vitellius, Cluvius, who was 
present in the city and in close contact with the emperor, might 
be considered a more valuable witness. With Plutarch no longer 
available, the precise points of disagreement between the sources 
are not clear. Tacitus, who attributes the responsibility for the 
attack on the Flavians entirely to the soldiers, and not to 
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Vitellius himself, describes how the Vitellians originally set fire 
to the portico on the slope of the hill and so drove the defenders 
back from the gates of the hilltop (III, 71): but then hic 
ambigitur, ignem tectis oppugnatores iniecerint an obsessi, quae 
crebrior fama, dum nitentis ac progressos depellunt. The fire 
then spreads to the dry timbers of the temple, and sic Capitolium 
clausis foribus indefensum et indireptum conflagravit. Suetonius 
has a conflicting and much briefer account (Vit. 15, 3): how 
Vitellius recovered his spirits and drove the Flavian party nihil 
iam metuentis up to the Capitol by force, succensoque templo 
Iovis Optimi Maximi oppressit, with a nice ambiguity as to 
whether the Vitellians deliberately set fire to the temple. He 
continues with a detail which recalls the picture of Nero during 
the fire of 64,° describing how Vitellius et proelium et in- 
cendium e Tiberiana prospiceret domo inter epulas, and re- 
peating the suggestion, made earlier about Nero, that the man 
who watches a fire must necessarily have kindled it. Dio, LXV, 
17, 3 has different details again: "Vitellius is not mentioned 
in connection with the assault on the Capitol but simply 
apoBaddvrayv aplot ry éyavríov xpóvoy pev Twa óxekpoícarro abrois, 
. euxpyobévroy B8 ray mept rò KamıróMov ávekómqoav Vmó ToU mupós. 
Kai otros éxavaBdvres of roð ObvreAMov avparirat ékelvov ve avxvos 
epdvevoay kal Staprdoaytes távra rà àvake(ueva, karémpnoav dAda ve 
Kai tov vady rov péyav. Josephus gives the most strongly anti- 
Vitellian account of all (B.J., IV, 647): Sabinus seizes the 
Capitol entirely on his own initiative, and Vitellius, from sheer 
fury and bloodthirstiness, lets loose his legionaries against the 
hil. After bitter fighting, they capture the hill and its leading 
defenders and Oupmácavres 7a àvafjuara, tov vaóv évérpgoav. 

There is no reason to attempt to find a place for this last 
version in the general historical tradition. Here as elsewhere 
Josephus is clearly following a line, marked by savage hostility 
to Vitellius, which was inspired by the first outburst of Flavian 
propaganda but was never accepted by serious historians of Rome. 
In particular, he goes on to describe how Vitellius emerged 
drunk from the palace before being lynched by the crowd—a 
detail which completely contradicts the full and circumstantial 
account of his end which appears in very similar terms in our 


* Hermes, LXXXVIII, pp. 111-12. 
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three other authorities, as also in Victor, Caes. 8, 6, Epit., 
8, 8-4, Eutrop. VII, 18, Oros., VII, 8.? But among the other 
three there remain noticeable discrepancies. In the first place, 
Suetonius alone attributes to Vitellius a leading part in the 
assault on the Capitol. Secondly, Tacitus declares that the 
temple was not plundered; while Dio, like Josephus, declares 
that it was. Thirdly, Tacitus is concerned with the responsibility 
for the original lighting of the fire among the houses below 
the temple, and gives a circumstantial explanation of how it 
spread to the temple itself. Suetonius does not distinguish the 
two stages of the blaze, and avoids giving an indication as to 
who kindled it. Dio has the two stages, the first left similarly 
without author, the second attributed definitely to the agency 
of the Vitellian soldiers. 

In each of these three divisions of opinion, Tacitus consistently 
prefers the alternative which is most favourable to Vitellius, or 
at least which emphasizes the less excessive aspects of his char- 
acter. As will be shown below, Suetonius and to some extent 
Dio tend to accept numerous points from a more hostile tradition, 
exactly as they do in connection with Galba and Otho, where 
there is reason to attribute these details to Cluvius Rufus. It . 
seems likely, then, that it was Cluvius, writing more or less 
in aecordance with the Flavian propaganda campaign at the 
beginning of the reign, who made Vitellius personally responsible 
for the attack on the Capitol, and described him as watching 
the fire from his dinner-table, and also who exaggerated the 
enormities of the Vitellian troops in plundering and burning 
ihe temple, as their fellows had plundered and burnt Cremona. 
Yet most people, according to Tacitus, claimed that the first 
was started by the defenders; and it was presumably part of this 
thesis that the subsequent destruction of the temple was entirely 
out of the hands of the Vitellian party. Some of those responsible 
for this crebrior fama may have been eyewitnesses who told 
Tacitus of it personally. Of written sources, Messala may have 


9?2 It is difficult to understand by what channels the late writers can 
have got hold of the story that Sabinus was burnt along with the temple. 

e N.B. how Tacitus has compressed the alternatives in his doubts 
&bout the fire: in the version which he follows for the most part, the 
defenders set fire to the houses below the Capitol; the alternative view 
elearly described the Vitellians as setting fire to the temple itself. 
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. been one; though there is no evidence that he described anything 
beyond the fighting in North Italy. As to what Pliny said on 
this issue, we have evidence of a sort in his extant work. In 
N.H. XXXIV, 88, he refers to the temple as a Vitellianis 
incensum ; and ibid., XXXIII, 154, XXXV, 69, 108, he shows 
that he was at least well informed about the works of art which 
perished in the fire. Unfortunately, what Pliny says in N.H. is 
not necessarily proof of what he had previously said in his 
Histories. Ciaceri is very likely right in arguing that one of 
the reasons why the latter work was withheld from publication 
was that the author found (perhaps on his return from a 
provincial post) that the more violent and less authentic accounts 
of Cluvius Rufus and others had been accepted under the new 
regime, and that his own milder and more honest statements 
could hardly prove popular—obtrectatio et livor pronis auribus 
accipiuntur, as Tacitus says (H., I, 1). It is not surprising that, 
in the work he did publish during Vespasian's reign, he followed 
the popular line to some extent, leaving his true opinion to a 
work in which he dealt with the questions in detail. Certainly 
Tacitus found some authority full and convincing enough to 
enable him to disregard completely the view that the temple 
‘was deliberately burnt by the soldiers, and that the offerings 
were plundered. Pliny knew quite well that the lost treasures 
had been burnt, not stolen. Unfortunately Suetonius and Dio, 
here as in many other places, preferred the more lurid account 
to the moderate view of Pliny.™ 

Some of these elements from the most hostile tradition, out- 
side that of the common sources and bearing all the marks of 
Cluvius, may easily be detected in Suetonius. In Galba, 4, 1 
there are the two versions of the prophecy of Galba’s principate: 
the former of which, with the quotation in Greek, I have shown 
to be derived from Cluvius (Hermes, LXXXVIII, pp. 118-18), 
while the latter, all in Latin, is from Pliny. In 6,2 is a passage 
concerning Galba’s discipline in Germany under Caligula (also 
found in Victor, Epit., 6, 3), including a trochaic septenarius 
from a soldiers’ song. There is no trace of this in Plutarch or 
Tacitus (only the bare statement of military distinction in 
Galba, 3, 2; H., I, 49), and it is arguable that the direct quota- 


**Gercke, pp. 249-50, comes to a similar conclusion, but with the 
roles of the two sources reversed. 
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tion of the song is in Cluvius’ manner; but in Suet., Cal., 8, 1 
are some further soldiers’ verses (though not indeed a song in 
trochaics), quoted evidently from Pliny’s German Wars (cf. the 
reminiscence of the same source in Tac., Ann., I, 41, 3 and the 
actual reference to Pliny, ibid., 69, 8, both passages being con- 
cerned especially with the praise of the elder Agrippina). Nor 
is the content of the passage decisive either way. But 9, 1 and 
10, 5 contain anecdotes of Galba’s conduct in Spain, with empha- 
sis on his cruelty ; whereas Pliny, as seen in Plut., Galba, 3, 2-4, 
1 and for the most part in Tacitus, had nothing but praise for 
Galba’s actual character, whether in Spain or later. A similar 
hostile attack is found in 12, 1, on Galba’s march to Rome; 95 
and in 18, 1 an account of the mockery with which he was greeted 
in the theatre contains a quotation from an Atellana, exactly 
as in Nero, 39, 8, where the authorship of Cluvius is shown 
by the juxtaposition of a quotation in Greek." In 15, 2 there 
is an attack on the Neronian eunuch Halotus, together with a 
detail about Tigellinus not elsewhere recorded. Halotus’ only 
other appearance is in Suet., Claud., 44, 2, in the version of 
Claudius’ death which must come from Cluvius. In 20, 2 the 
details of the mockery of Galba’s head include the quotation in, 
Greek already attributed to Cluvius (pp. 357-8, supra). Finally 
Suetonius’ closing remarks on Galba’s character (22) credit him 
with the improbable vices of gluttony and pederasty, the latter 
illustrated with an anecdote of Galba’s conduct in Spain (cf. 
Victor, Epit., 6, 2). All this is quite incompatible with the 
sympathetic picture of Galba in Plut., Galba, 3-4; 11, 1; 29, 4, 
and for the most part with Tacitus, apart from the acknowledged 
hostility of Otho’s speech in H., I, 37—and even there the vices 
criticized are simply severity, meanness, and weakness. There 
can be little doubt that these attacks are all taken by Suetonius 
from Cluvius, who seems to have been unduly quick in abandon- 
ing Galba for Otho, as likewise Otho for Vitellius and Vitellius 
for Vespasian (H., I, 76, III, 86) ; and who was able to exploit 
his position as Galba’s successor in Tarraconensis to blacken 
his character with allegedly well-authenticated slanders, and so 
to justify his own tergiversation. 


*5 Cf. Dio, LXIV, 3, 4 for more material from the same account. 
*5 Hermes, LXXXVIII, pp. 104. 
°7 Ibid., pp. 109-10. 
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The same tendency is continued in Suetonius’ (and to some 
extent Dio’s) account of Otho. A prevalent theme here is that 
of Otho as the second Nero, illustrated especially in Dio, LXIV, 
8, 2-8, on the employment of Sporus and other creatures of 
Nero’s, and in Suet., Otho, 7, 1, on his extravagant completion 
of the Domus Aurea, and 10, 2, on his intention to marry the 
widowed Statilia Messalina. We know from Plutarch, Otho, 
8, 1-2 (cf. Suet., Otho, 7, 1) that Cluvius provided information 
about this tendency of Otho’s, although the point there in 
question was incorporated by Pliny in his own version, who had 
acquired it perhaps directly from Cluvius himself ;* but these 
petty scandals go far beyond Pliny’s version. Moreover, nowhere 
in Plutarch or Tacitus is it suggested that these tendencies of 
Otho’s made him actively unpopular, as in Dio, LXIV, 9, 1. 
Second is the emphasis on Otho’s effeminacy, as in Suet., Otho, 
2, 2; Dio, LX, 11, 2; Schol. on Juv., 2, 99, together with his 
panic on his accession,® and his remark in Greek (Suet., Otho, 
7, 9; Dio, LXIV, 7, 1). For Pliny, as echoed in Plutarch and 
Tacitus, Otho was certainly the slave of luxury, and he lacked 
the toughness for conducting a war (Plut, Otho, 4, 3; 9, 2, 

_ confirmed in some respects by the personal testimony of Sue- 
tonius’ father, in Suet., Otho, 10, 1); and Pliny himself states 
(N.H., XIII, 22) that Otho introduced to Nero the habit of 
anointing the soles of the feet. The further details of his care 
for his complexion, in Suet, Otho, 12, 1, may also be derived 
from Pliny, although there seems no place for them in the 
picture presented by Plutarch. But the introductory words in 
Suetonius’ passage, tanto Othonis animo nequaquam corpus aut 
habitus competit, correspond closely to Tacitus’ non erat Othonis 
mollis et corpori similis animus (H., I, 22), and appear incom- 
patible with Cluvius’ view of him as a craven. However this 
may be, there is again traceable in Suetonius and Dio a tradition 
of violent hostility to Otho, supported by the sort of inside 
information for which Cluvius could vouch on the strength of 
his own presence at court in the middle of Nero’s reign (where, 
as has been observed on pp. 352-3, supra, he placed the prophecy 
of Otho’s accession, and not at the later date when he was not 
himself present to hear of it). 


* Ibid., p. 106; Syme, p. 675. "* Hermes, LXXXIX, pp. 231, 243. 
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Finally on Vitellius Cluvius seems to have had less to say, 
perhaps because he had himself been uncomfortably close to that 
emperor throughout his short reign (H., I, 76; II, 65; IIT, 65) ; 
but, if he reframed from exploiting his privileged position at 
court, he seems to have smeared Vitellius, like Galba and Otho, 
with the charge of homosexuality, though only in his early days 
(Suet., Vit., 3, 2; Dio, LXIV, 4, 2; LXV, 5, 1), and to have 
exaggerated his extravagance (Dio, LXV, 4, 1 on the Domus 
Aurea, with a quotation in the original Greek). In general 
Vitellius’ character seems to have been displayed in a much 
worse light than in Plutarch or Tacitus.” 

From all this it becomes clear how Cluvius’ work was limited 
in scope. His hand is visible primarily in those incidents of 
which he could claim first-hand knowledge: of the murder 
of Caligula,’* of court life under Nero, including the early 
career of Otho and the affair with Poppaea,” of the fire in 
64; 7* perhaps of the Greek tour, if he was not so deeply compro- 
mised by this as to say little about it (Dio, LXIII, 14, 3); of 
scandals in Spain under Galba. If there is less sign of his con- 
tribution on Claudius, earlier than the events leading up to 
his murder,'? it may indicate that some part of this reign was 
spent by Cluvius as a provincial governor, as might be expected 
of a man who had recently been consul, though probably dis- 
graced under Caligula." On these topics he might express him- 


7 Ibid., pp. 241-2. The whole passage in Dio, LXIV, 2-5, including a 
verbatim quotation from Vibius Crispus, smacks of the ex-consul who 
was in Vitellius’ train at this time. 

71 Cluvius’ own method is illustrated by his interview with Verginius 
Rufus (Plin. Bp., IX, 19, 5), where, far from attempting to ascertain 
Verginius’ own impression of the events in which he had taken part, he 
simply informs him of his intention to contradict him. Contrast Tacitus' 
attitude to eye-witnesses (ibid., VI, 16). Perhaps allowance should be 
made in both connections for Pliny's own prejudices. 

" Mommsen, Hermes, IV (1870), pp. 320ff.; Momigliano, Rend. 
Linc., VIII (1932), pp. 305-7. Cf. Hermes, LXXXVIII, pp. 102-3. 

78 Hermes, LX XXIX, pp. 242-7. 

"4 Toid., LXXXVIII, pp. 111-12. 

7 There is really no sign that Cluvius was particularly hostile to 
Olaudius. Indeed, in the rhetorieal diatribe of Vindex in Dio, LXIII, 
22 (sadly mutilated, but suggesting a Cluvian origin) Claudius is 
quoted alongside Augustus as a worthy example of an emperor. 

7 Hermes, LXXXVIII, pp. 103-4, 109-11. 

1 Ibid., LXX XIX, pp. 234-5. 
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self at some length (as Josephus shows that he did on the last 
days of Caligula and the first of Claudius) ;7* but nowhere do 
our authorities show signs of a full narrative conflicting with, 
or even complementing, the full annalistic record of Pliny. This 
is particularly true of Cluvius’ contributions on the year of the 
Four Emperors, when it is uncertain whether he went much 
beyond a character-sketch of the three unsuccessful claimants, 
together with a certain amount of edifying rhetoric on such 
topics as the sad isolation to which Galba’s despicable ways led 
him at the end and the demoralisation of armies in the civil 
wars. Finally he must have included some sort of conventional 
eulogy of the Flavians and an appreciation (though hardly a 
full description) of the events which brought them to power 
(cf. H., II, 101; III, 86). Cluvius is in a sense the converse 
of Velleius Paterculus, writing after a period of civil strife and 
treachery and realising, as Tacitus did and Velleius did not, 
that slander has a ready appeal, while flattery soon palls. Velleius 
had not the advantage of entry to inner circles at court; but, 
had he survived Sejanus, so as to be able to set off his intermin- 
able eulogy of Tiberius with something blacker than the ineffec- 
tual Libo (II, 29, 2) or the unfortunate Maroboduus (ibid., 3), 
the rhetoric of his closing chapters would present a closer 
parallel to what we must suppose Cluvius’ epilogue to have con- 
tained. It is certainly to the same anecdotal tradition of histori- 
cal writing that Cluvius belonged. 

The shortcomings of Cluvius as a historical source are thus 
apparent. They were evidently no less apparent to Tacitus, 
whose use of this work in the Histories is very limited; 7 less 
so to Suetonius and Dio, who follow Cluvius’ more sensational 


7 It might be suggested that Cluvius wrote a memoir of Caligula’s 
enormities and death during the immediate reaction; and later turned 
to a separate work attacking Nero in the same way, perhaps beginning 
as early as 68, though continuing during the next few years. 

7 Tacitus’ suspicion of Cluvius’ veracity is shown by his complete 
omission in I, 78 of the detail concerning Otho’s diplomata which 
Plutarch (Otho, 3, 2) attributes to Cluvius and Suetonius (Otho, 7,1), 
with typical vagueness, to quidam, all three writers having found the 
anecdote in Pliny’s version. Positive refutation of Cluvius’ allegation 
might have been obtained by Tacitus from e.g. Aurelius Fulvus, prob- 
ably Cluvius’ successor in Spain and prominent in Rome during 
Domitian’s reign. 
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tradition continually. Tacitus might even be aware of factual 
inaccuracies in Cluvius’ account, particularly in the unfavourable 
version of the part played by Verginius Rufus in 68,°° which 
he suppressed altogether. Yet there were features in Cluvius’ 
writing which he admired: the dramatie sense, for example, 
which made Cluvius emphasize the complete isolation of Galba 
at the last, whether or not this had meant the deliberate excision 
of the gallantry of Densus. And, despite his malignity, Cluvius 
had known the court well and had some understanding of the 
way in which individuals behaved. So it comes about that his 
name is quoted first in Ann., XIV, 2, 1 and 4, where Pliny, 
who could not claim access to such secrets, is dismissed anony- 
mously under ceteri auctores; and his view of the relationship 
between Nero and his mother is accepted on the ground of 
psychological plausibility. As shown in Hermes, LXXXIX, 
pp. 246-7, Tacitus followed Cluvius’ lead in his whole interpre- 
tation of the sexual and political conflicts of Nero’s middle 
years. But perhaps more important than the actual information 
which Cluvius supplied on the motives of emperors and courtiers 
alike was the whole idea suggested by this sort of writing, going 
far beyond the point to which Sallust had brought it, of ques- 
tioning continually the complex causes of the behaviour of indi- ' 
viduals and of masses. This is of course one of the most striking 
characteristics of Tacitus, whether in his account in the Histories 
of the conduct of senate, people, and legions, or in his analysis 
of the reign of Tiberius (for which Cluvius himself was almost 
certainly not available). It is perhaps the greatest fascination 
of his pages, and is one of his greatest faults as a historian, 
especially when enquiry ceases and malignity takes over. 


V. The Evidence for Further Sources 


A further problem concerning the written sources of the early 
years of Vespasian has been raised by Briessmann (pp. 2-7, etc.), 
with the claim that there are a number of phrases in Josephus’ 
Bellum Iudaicum which have close verbal similarities to parallel 
passages in Tacitus or in Dio, LX V. In several of Briessmann’s 
examples, the similarity goes no further than the treatment of 
the same historical events renders natural: for example, H., II, 


5? Latomus, XX, pp. 338-41. 
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74 and Dio, LXV, 8, 3a compared with B.J., IV, 602, on 
Vespasian’s hesitation to embark on the dangerous quest of 
empire; H., II, 88 with B.J., IV, 586, on the behaviour of 
Vitellius’ troops in Rome; Dio LXV, 10, 4 with B.J., IV, 641, 
on the arrest of Caecina as a traitor; H., IV, 1 with B.J., IV, 
654, on looting in Rome. In none of these is the verbal parallel 
noteworthy. Nor is there any striking correspondence between 
Tacitus’ account of the patriotism of loyal citizens in the East, 
optimus quisque amore rei publicae (H., II, 7), and Josephus’ 
attribution to Vespasian of dpovris wept trav óÀev (IV, 602), 
although there would be no reason to be surprised at the trans- 
ference of the idea from one subject to another. More striking 
are four passages concerning affairs in the Hast. In H, IV, 
51 Vespasian received prosperos undique nuntios, and leaves 
to Titus reliqua. Iudaici belli; in B.J., IV, 656 eboyyeMo je kal 
mpéa es èk mdons ijs iSias olkovpérgs, and Titus is entrusted with 
và Aejava rijs "lovüaías. In H., IT, 82 Vespasian multos prae- 
fecturis et procurationibus, plerosque senator ordinis honore 
percoluit, egregios viros et mos summa adeptos; in B.J., IV, 
630 xaraoTQcáuevos ras àpxàs Bwaíos kal Sid Gv à£íev—though 
Tacitus adds the characteristic comment quibusdam fortuna pro 
virtutibus fuit. In H., TI, 4 the news of Galba’s murder is 
received suspensis provinciarum et exercituum mentibus; in 
B.J., IV, 502 Vespasian and Titus are themselves peréwpor mept 
Tüy wv Ovres—the change of subject could again be Tacitus’ 
own, And in H., IT, 5, talking of the collaboration of Vespasian 
and Mucianus, Tacitus refers to egregium principatus tempera- 
mentum, si demptis utriusque vitiis solae virtutes miscerentur ; 
in B. J., IV, 697 Josephus similarly describes the complementary 
qualities of Vespasian and Titus in the words xpaĝjocoĝat yàp 
Tis wap’ ápdoiv fuas tò GoéAuov—the same idea and the same 
metaphor, despite the change of subject, and accordingly of the 
qualities in question. 

There is no reason to suppose that in these passages Tacitus 
has drawn directly on Josephus, far less that Dio ever did so. 
Continually in the Jewish writer’s account of Vespasian’s acces- 
sion there are statements which Tacitus does not even contradict, 
as if he was unaware of their existence. But we do know a 
written source which was employed by Josephus for this very 
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part of his own work. For affairs in the East of which he had 
no personal knowledge, he made use of the memoirs of Vespasian 
and Titus themselves (Vita, 342; Apion, I, 56). Pliny was, at 
one time at least, quite as close to the ruling house as Josephus 
ever was (Plin., Ep., III, 5, 9), and it is more than likely that 
some elements of their account of these events would have sur- 
vived, in however transmuted a form, in those writers who in 
turn drew on Pliny. What is clear, however, is that Pliny had 
already subjected the material he found in the official apologia 
to considerable winnowing, so that no one but Josephus preserves 
the patently false thesis that Vespasian was forced into accepting 
the empire by his soldiers (IV, 601) and that only after his 
proclamation did Tiberius Alexander in Egypt enter the plot 
(ibid., 617). Cluvius may have been tempted to humour the 
Flavians by perpetuating this fraud: probably he had the com- 
mon sense not to discuss the matter at all. In contrast to this 
debateable point, the four passages which Pliny does appear to 
have borrowed from Vespasian or Titus (there may be many 
more, of course) are all free of controversial content: only the 
last, with its emphasis on the desirability of the dynastic team 


of Vespasian and Titus, which Josephus and Pliny could accept . 


readily enough, had lost its point by the time Tacitus came to 
treat of the matter. Hence his transference of the idea to the 
partnership of the two eastern army-commanders. 

There is accordingly no need to see in these passages any 
direct use by Tacitus or the other extant writers of any mysteri- 
ous ‘Flavian source, as Briessmann suggests (p. 8). Pliny, 
supplemented in different respects by Messala and by Cluvius, 
still appears as the main literary source for the period down to 
the re-establishment of peace, which he probably chose as a 
fitting end to his long work (cf. N.H., pr. 20). If he began 
with the British campaign of 43 and concluded in 71, the scale 
will have been something over one book to a year, the surplus 
perhaps being taken up with the events of the crisis of 68/9 ;*: 
and the amount of information included would make him an 


81 Hermes, LXXXIX, pp. 233-4; Syme, pp. 698-9. Syme is prepared, 
if only in a footnote (p. 174, n. 5), to accept Pliny as a (main?) 
source for the war on the Rhine in H., IV-V. His irrespectful treatment 
of Petillius, a close connection of Vespasian, need cause no surprise 
(J..R.S., LI [1961], p. 59). 
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ideal source-book for his more artistic and eclectic successors.®? 
What must remain entirely conjectural is the extent to which 
Tacitus made use of the personal reminiscences of those who 
had taken part in the making of history, and of various non- 
literary sources. 

Prominent among the latter would be the acta senatus. Groag 
(pp. 711-29) argues that these are the source of numerous 
passages in the Histories for which there is no parallel in 
Plutarch, concerning not only the formal business of the senate 
but also its behaviour in general. Many of his examples are 
far from convincing: H., I, 79, on the invasion and defeat of 
the Rhoxolani, certainly contains far more material than could 
be contained in the acta, and the details of the Sarmatian cata- 
phracts are considerably more appropriate to the man who, as 
commander of a cavalry squadron, had written a book De iacula- 
tione equestri (Plin., Ep., III, 5, 3). It would not have taken 
extensive research on Pliny's part to ascertain the honours 
granted for this vietory (so much must have been published in 
the acta diurna); and Otho’s reactions to the occurrence, as 
described by Tacitus, could easily have been communicated to 
_ Pliny by some such senator as Verginius Rufus. Tacitus himself 
could equally well have questioned individuals; or the whole 
detail could well be an example of Tacitus’ own psychological 
interpretation of Pliny’s unadorned facts. Similarly it is difficult 
to see how much of I, 47, on the formal recognition of Otho 
by the senate, Tacitus could have found in any sort of record; 
while the general impression of the senate’s servility is exactly 
the sort of point which Verginius could have passed on, either 
to Pliny or to Tacitus. The same is true of I, 85, where the 
impression of the atmosphere in the streets needed no more 
documentary basis than did that of the conduct of the senate. 
The details in I, 77, on the consulships granted by Otho, are 
almost certainly not from the acta, senatorial or public, for 
they are so confused as to be wrong; and those of the recall 
of exiles in the same chapter would not require reference to 
the acta (so Syme, p. 187), either of 69 or of the year of their 
original condemnations. The bare details of province and crime 


*? Of, n. 90. 
** A. J. P, LXXXIII (1962), pp. 119-22. 
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would still be familiar enough and would have been commonly 
recalled in the gossip accompanying the exiles return. The 
comment which Tacitus adds, quod avaritia fuerat, vidéri maies- 
tatem, may be his own or a contemporary remark recorded by 
Pliny.** 

On the other hand, there is no reason to doubt that certain 
accounts of senatorial business occurring in the later books of 
the Histories are taken by Tacitus directly from the official 
records. The account of the prosecution of Annius Faustus by 
Vibius Crispus (H., II, 10) is, as Groag observes (p. 723; cf. 
Syme, p. 187), too full to be derived from hearsay. Perhaps 
Pliny could have exploited his proximity to Vespasian to gain 
access to the acta; but such details would simply have had no 
place in a work such as his, which was not intended to cover 
more than the establishment of the Flavian peace. To draw 
attention to abortive prosecutions and ill-advised controversies 
of prominent statesmen was irrelevant to Pliny’s purpose. For 
Tacitus, Vibius was to be an increasingly prominent figure in 
the later books, and his interest in the growth of influence would 
make it worth his while to peruse the records for early examples 
of such activity.” 

Still more closely dependent on the acta are the chapters in ' 
H., IV, giving detailed accounts of the sittings of the senate 
after the fall of Vitellius (3-4, 6-10, 39-45). Pliny, fully con- 
cerned at this point with an account of affairs on the Rhine, 
had little concern for the early stages of the conflicts between 
Montanus and Regulus, Helvidius Priscus and Eprius Mar- 
cellus 5*—matters which must have occupied much space in the 
later books of the Histories. Pliny's interest in these delicate 
Senatorial disagreements may have further diminished by his 
departure from Italy about this time, if not earlier, for his series 
of procurationes continuas. Thus in the account of urban affairs 


** Some of Tacitus’ seemingly most characteristic sententiae were 
evidently in the source, as cum timeret Otho, timebatur (cf. Plut., 
Otho, 3, 5). See further Syme, p. 199 and n. 4. 

55 For similar details of Thrasea in Ann., XIII, 49, cf. Hermes, 
LXXXIX, p. 238. 

59 The first round of the latter feud, in the early weeks of Galba’s 
reign, was unlikely to be touched on by Pliny. Tacitus (H., IV, 6, 3) 
has probably recovered this also from the acta of 08, to introduce it 
retrospectively among the disputes of 70. 
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from the beginning of 70, as covered in H., IV, we have the first 
and only surviving example of Tacitus’ procedure when he was 
left without any considerable historical source for his own work. 
There must have been records of a sort of the Flavian period, 
although we have no way of knowing who the writers were nor 
what of their works appeared before the end of the dynasty.®? 
It is clear only that the epitomated book LXVI of Dio, after 
the first few chapters which appear to come from Pliny, cannot 
for the most part be derived from Tacitus, episodic as the 
material is and full of ipsissima verba of a sort which Tacitus 
normally reproduces only obliquely, if at all (e.g. H., I, 5). 
Otherwise it could be conjectured that Dio turned to Tacitus 
when Pliny ceased to be available.55 It is likely that some sort 
of panegyric appeared after the death of Vespasian, including 
the material employed by Suetonius for Vesp., 8-12, and Titus 
was probably commemorated in the same way. But for the most 
part Tacitus, like Suetonius after him, must have found the 
ground poorly prepared, and must have devoted much effort to 
amassing material from eye-witnesses and others, as he did in the 
case of Vesuvius (Plin. Ep., VI, 16 and 20), even when it was 
possible to obtain the bare bones of an event from the publie 
` records (ibid., VIT, 83, 3). The Agricola is hardly a fair sample 
of work produced by this method, since the greater part of the 
material for that work could undoubtedly have been obtained 
from the subject of the biography. But for all that part of the 
Histories which is lost to us the manner of composition must 
have been very different from that of either H., I-V (apart from 
the passages mentioned) or of the Annals, all based upon full 
and varied literary sources. For the understanding of Tacitus 
as a historian, the loss of the Flavian books is supremely 
unfortunate. 


G. B. TowNEND. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


*' Of. n. 10, on Pompeius Planta. 

*5'That Tacitus was hardly suitable as a source for later writers, 
especially those whose native language was Greek, is easily appreciated. 
Most of the minor Latin chroniclers (Eutropius, Victor, Jerome, eto.) 
evidently reproduce Pliny and Cluvius, perhaps by way of some inter- 
mediary epitomator of the Znd/3rd century. 


SOME PATTERNS OF NATURE IMAGERY IN 
THE ORESTEIA* 


One of the more evident hallmarks of Archaic Greek litera- 
ture, which distinguishes it from works of the Classical period 
not so much perhaps in kind as in degree, is the experience of 
nature as a sensitive sounding board for events in the moral 
sphere. In the processes of nature the Archaic poet sees moral 
action and character disclosed, amplified, completed, imitated. 
The same order, the same Sixy governs both spheres. This inter- 
penetration is so complete that Archaic poetry with equal facility 
endows nature with personality and delineates human action 
and character in terms of impersonal physical phenomena. But 
nothing about this characteristic so separates Archaic from 
later literature as its explicit awareness that the benevolence or 
hostility of nature depends upon the moral decisions of men, 
especially of rulers.” 

Though it may be said that Aeschylus bestrides the division 
between the Archaic and Classical periods, he seems to be most 
Archaic in his use of nature imagery. Nature in the Oresteia, 
both actual and as metaphor of internal states, appears in a ` 
pattern consonant with and asserting the movement of the 
entire trilogy. The progress of gods and men through time and 


+ This essay, in a somewhat altered version, is a portion of a disserta- 
tion submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at Northwestern University (Time and the 
Pattern of Change in Aeschylus’ Oresteia, 1963). 

Unless otherwise noted, the text and line-numbering are those of 
Gilbert Murray, Aeschyli septem quae supersunt tragoediae (corrected 
second ed., Oxford, 1957). 

? Examples which immediately come to mind are the blameless king 
of Od., XIX, 109-14, and the just and unjust cities of Hesiod, Op., 225-47 
(both of which passages bear striking similarities of detail to Aeschy- 
lus’ description of the glorified Athens in the Ewmenides, 907-9, 937-87). 
For more thorough discussion and examples of this characteristic of 
Archaic poetry, see Hermann Frünkel, Dichtung und Philosophie des 
frühen Griechentums? (Munich, 1962), especially the references in the 
section of his systematic index entitled “ Die Gesetzlichkeit in der Natur 
für Analogieschliisse auf das Menschenleben benutzt," pp. 599 f., and 
Charles Paul Segal, * Nature and the World of Man in Greek Litera- 
ture," Arion, II, 2 (1963), pp. 19-53. 
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. Suffering toward a more desirable state of being is not played 
out against a static or neutral backdrop of nature, but rather one 
whose lineaments change in a pattern paralleling the moral de- 
velopment in the drama. In the Agamemnon man is surrounded 
by a hostile world, “blossoming” with ugliness, evil, and pain 
under a shower of blood, where flowers are blighted and leaves 
withered, a world of foul and noxious weather, storms, dreadful 
darkness, and “terrible light.” In the Choephoroi the moral 
development represented by Orestes is paralleled by the fact that 
images from vegetative nature are divided between good and evil, 
while light and darkness, wholesome light and evil light mingle 
ambiguously, and the action ends with a sudden and unexpected 
“storm” descending on the house. In the Humenides earth is 
seen flowering forth with abundant blessings under a clement 
sky and protected from blight by the Eumenides; the powers 
of light and the daughters of Night join in harmony, and night 
itself becomes truly eipóvg. 


Vegetation 


. Two things are to be noted about vegetation imagery in the 

trilogy. In the first place, it is used of the sinister growth and 
proliferation of evil and pain frequently in the Agamemnon, 
more sporadically in the Choephoroi, and not at all in the 
Jiumenides. Secondly, of the remaining images in this category 
those in the first play deal almost exclusively with blighted, 
withered, or dying vegetation, but are gradually replaced in 
ihe other two plays, especially in the closing scene of the 
Humenides, by images of abundant crops and vegetation pro- 
tected from harm. 

The first of these patterns—the flowering or blossoming of 
evil—is composed of images which range from such as appear 
to have been weakened, stock metaphors (e.g., those which simply 
use the verb BAacrávew)? to some of the more startling oxymora 
of the trilogy. In the Agamemnon the Herald describes the 


SI have hesitated to include in this category of metaphors those 
phrases which simply employ the verb pve (Ag. 169; Cho. 69, 588) 
which, though used especially of the swelling and teeming of plant life, 
cannot in the strict sense be called a metaphor when applied outside 
the area of vegetation. 
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Aegean sea as “blossoming with corpses and wrecks” after the 
storm (659f.): 


SpGpev dvOoir méhayos Alyaiov vexpois 
éySpav "Axai)y vaurixois T épevriots. 


Helen, in an analogous metaphor, is called a “heart-tearing 
flower of desire? (8néiGvpov Epwros dvfos, 743). The chorus 
speaks of insatiable woe “sprouting” from good fortune 
(788 £.): 

èk 9' dyabas róxas yéve. 

BAaocrávav ákópeorov oi£óv. 


Orestes is envisioned by Cassandra as a “mother-killing plant” 
(uxrpokróvov dírupa, 1981), while his mother Clytemmestra, in 
what is perhaps the most violent of these images,* compares her- 
self, spattered with the bloody “dew” of her murdered husband, 
to the crop that “rejoices” in the rain of Zeus (1890-2) : 


Bác p êpenvi yaxáð Qotwías Spdcov 
Xaípovaay obdty Ñ hooov 1) SiocddTw 
yáve awopqrós xdAvKos èv Aoxeópaauw. 


The blood of Agamemnon, says the chorus, is the “last and 
perfect garland of flowers” with which Helen has crowned her- 
self (1459 £.) :5 


vóv reAéav woddpvacrov ém qv ÓLo o 
8r alw dvmrrov .. 


In the closing scene, Clytemnestra admits that the “harvest” 
of evils already reaped is a grievous one (1655): 


GAA kai ráð’ Ea poate wOAAG Góarqvov 6 ép os. 


tE. Fraenkel, Aeschylus, Agamemnon: Commentary (Oxford, 1950), 
ad loc.: “ The horror is unescapable when the sweet miracle of carefully 
tended sprouting and growth of crops becomes a symbol of inhuman 
gloating over murder. Nothing can bring out the fury of hate more 
strongly than the loving detail of káAvkos év Aaxedpactv, in which, as 
in the words of Aphrodite in the Danaids, the birth of all created life 
is seen as a homogeneous process.” 

5I have not included the drav6ica: of Murray’s text at 1662 in this 
analysis because I feel that better sense is made of the passage by the 
&ra»rijca. suggested by James H. Oliver, “On the Agamemnon of Aes- 
ehylus," A.J. P., LXXXI (1960), pp. 313 f. 
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. This motif of evil as a harvest has already appeared in less em- 
phatie metaphors: harvesting the crop of one's error (xapzoiro 
rijv ágapríay, 502), and harvesting the fruit of falsehood (rà 
yevd} . . . kaprotcba, 620 f.). 

In the Choephoroi the pattern is continued in only four meta- 
phors. Orestes asks the chorus to crown his prayerful libations 
with the flowers of lamentation (kwxvrois éravOifev, 150). In 
the first stasimon, among the Sevd to be observed in nature are 
the awesome meteors which “blossom” between earth and sky 
(BAacroior kai meðaiyuor Aapaddes meðáopor, 589 f.). In the clos- 
ing scene, the chorus watches pain “blossom” in Orestes (zdfos 
évOci, 1009). Related to the agricultural images of the harvest 
in the Agamemnon is the image of newly-plowed furrows on 
the cheeks of the mourning chorus (24 £.) : 


mpérer Taps poivico’ apy pois 
Oyvxos dÀokt veorópo . . 


The movement of the second pattern—from vegetation as 
unhealthy or destroyed to vegetation as fruitful—begins in the 
Agamemnon with the extended metaphor of Argos and the 
house of Atreus as vegetation injured in one way or another. 
"The Argive elders are plants with withered foliage (d$vAAdBos 
jòn Kataxappopevys, 79f.), while the “flower” of Argive youth 
is broken and worn away by the noxious winds from the Strymon 
(arvoa © dard Srpupdvos . . . rpiBw karé£awov avOos *Apycloy 192-97). 
Clytemnestra compares the house to a blasted plant (perhaps a 
vine) which, as long as the root remains, gives promise of 
foliage (966): 


fius yap obons dvAAàs iker és Sdpous. 


The intentionally ironic statement is unfulfilled in Agamem- 
non’s case, but as it applies to Orestes it vaguely points to 
a renewed growth for the house—a resolution unintended by 
Clytemnestra. (There is the same suggestion of a possible re- 
turn of vigor in the blasted plant in the Herald’s remark: 

. if any ray of the sun still finds Menelaus alive,” literally 
“green,” xAepós, 677.) In the same context, Clytemnestra’s 
reference to the vintage of the bitter grape (970) conjures up 
an image that can hardly be separated from the imminent mur- 
der. Troy and the house of Priam are set forth in the same 
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kind of imagery, except, of course, that no hope of rebirth 
suggests itself. Under the mattock of Zeus, the seed of the ' 
whole land has perished (oréppa máons éfamóAAvras xÜovós, 528) ; 
Paris has stripped the foliage (2@picev, 536) from his father's 
house—both of which images make ironic the description of the 
lovers’ landing at the mouth of the Simois “rich in foliage” 
(Supsevros ákràs én’ deéiptdAovs, 696 f.). 

In the Choephoroi the vague hope that the house of Atreus 
may revive is once more expressed in the image of plant growth— 
the massive trunk burgeoning from the tiny seed (204) : 


opuxpod yévoir dy orépparos péyas mubpyy. 


But there is still the imminent danger of the stump’s rotting 
through (adavels zvOpsjv, 260). And Orestes is threatened with a 
devouring blight-like disease (Avv, 281) should he fail to com- 
ply with Apollo’s mandate. 

In the Humenides the Erinyes threaten the land with a blight 
that will strike vegetation as well as animal life (Myv ddvAdos 
&rekvos, 785—815). But in pleas which are ultimately honored, 
Apollo asks the Erinyes not to render his and Zeus’ oracles 
fruitless (dxaprdrovs, 714), and Athene begs them not to send 
éxapria on Athens (801), not to frustrate the operation of “all” 
that brings forth fruit” (xaprév $épovra mávra, 881), not to 
permit the xapròv yaías to fail (907). She herself is like a 
gardener (áv8pós durvrotpevos Sixyv, 911) toward her citizens, and 
the Erinyes are to be “weeders-out” (éxopwrépa, 910) of the 
impious, so that the growth of the just may experience no check 
(912). In the first statement of their acceptance, the Erinyes 
pray that earth may burgeon forth (éapPpica)*® luxuriantly 
with benefits under the sun’s bright light (921-6), an image 
which cancels out the harsh woAAd uiv ya tpéder Sewd Seypdrov 
dyn of Cho. 585f., and realizes the weak hope of the Argive 
elders that Zeus might send “an abundant gift from yearly 
furrows” (dois êk Ais dudiradis re kal èé áAókov éreradv, Ag. 
1014f.). They pray that Athens may escape tree-blighting wind, 
bud-withering heat, and ákapmía (938-42): 


SeBpom joy. St py avéor BAá fa — 
Tay épày xápw Aéye— 


? Pauw's reading. 
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$AÀoypgobs ÓpparooTepeis dvrüv, TÒ 
pi) mepãv Gpoy TÓmov, 
px9 dkapros aia- 

vijs épepwérw vooos. 


Weather 


The weather imagery in the trilogy is characterized by subtle 
modulation between the actual and the metaphoric, with an un- 
mistakable pattern of development from unnatural inclemency 
to clemency. 

The pattern is introduced in the opening lines of the Aga- 
memnon with the Watchman observing the stars “that bring 
xpa kal Gépos to men” (5): “winter and summer” or, another 
meaning of the same words— storm and harvest.” We are 
soon to hear of the bitter winters and summers these stars have 
brought to the Argives at Troy, the storms at Aulis ten years 
before, the storm which the Argive fleet is to encounter on the 
Aegean, the bloody storm on the house of Atreus, and the 
Svoryvoy Oépos (1655), the “grievous harvest” spoken of by 
Clytemnestra. At Aulis, despite Calchas’ prayer, the army was 
overclouded and struck beforehand by the lightning’ of divine 
. spite (131). The metaphorical lighning announces the actual 
storms at Aulis as well as the metaphorical storm on the house 
of Atreus: adverse winds (ávrwrvóovs, 149) delay the ships and 
bring about the sacrifice of Iphigeneia. Just as the changeable 
currents between Chalcis and Aulis (aadtppdxfos èv AjA(80s, 
réqots, 191) symbolize the ápsxavía of the king, the stormy north- 
easter from Thrace, inducing tedium and starvation, rotting 
ships and cables, ruining the flower of Argive youth (193-8), 
symbolizes the adverse winds of fortune to which Agamemnon 
finally yields (épmafows réyato. cupmvéov, 187). To charm away 
the physically noxious Thracian gales (érpdév @pyxiwy dnudrov, 
1418) the “winds of his purpose” become as noxious morally 
(219 £.) : 

$pevós mvéwv Svoseßh rpomaíay 
dvayvov àvlepov . . .. 


The honor he aims at wil earn him a thunderbolt from Zeus 
(470). 


T xporurév—struck, “as though by lightning” (Wecklein’s comment 
cited by Fraenkel [above, note 4], ed loc.). The proximity of k»eóáog 
certainly warrants this interpretation. 
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In a series of sharp details, the Herald describes the inclement 
weather at Troy as well as the storm encountered on the return 
voyage. Clytemnestra had already visualized the frosts and dews 
from which victory had freed the Argives (3835f.); now the 
Herald paints a more vivid picture of this same vermin-breeding 
dew (reminding us of the dew-soaked bedding of the Watchman, 
fyüpooóv . . . ebvjv 124.), of “bird-killing winters” with in- 
tolerable snow from Mt. Ida, and of midday heat so windless 
that “the sea lay in waveless slumber” (563-6). The final 
detail of this picture stands in marked contrast to the violence 
of the sea during the storm which later descended upon the 
Argives. To be sure, Agamemnon had set sail at a time most 
unpropitious for sailing according to Hesiod’s almanac (Op. 
618-30)—the setting of the Pleiades (826).° But the Herald’s 
reference to the allegiance sworn between traditional enemies, 
fire and water (650f.), gives to this particular storm an un- 
natural cast. The same Thracian winds that had been “un- 
sparing of the ships at Aulis” (195) now shatter them one 
upon another in a “disaster of evil waves” (8vokópavra ... 
Kaxí) and driving rain (oiv féAy 7° duBpoxrimw, 654-6). The . 


5 Fraenkel (above, note 4) and Mazon, Eschyle?, II (Paris, 1955), 
ad 826, feel that dud? Wreddwy Stow refers to time of night rather than 
time of year. Verrall is unfairly dismissed in a brief footnote, and his, 
to my mind, telling reference to the setting of the Pleiades as dangerous 
for sailing is nowhere alluded to in Fraenkel’s discussion. Agamemnon’s 
remark here, in the midst of his boast of victory, is an ironie reminder 
of the high price of that victory to an audience well-schooled in their 
Hesiod. 

I strongly suspect, too, that this reference has a medical connotation 
for an author whose use of Hippocratic terminology is well known (see 
J. Dumortier, Le vocabulaire médical d'Eschyle et les écrits hippoera- 
tiques [Paris, 1935], and W. B. Stanford, Aeschylus in his Style [Dublin, 
1942], especially pp. 54-8). The setting of the Pleiades, according to 
Hippocratic doctrine, was one of those dangerous periods when diseases 
especially come to a crisis (Airs, Waters, Places, II: et... $vMic- 
cecbat . . . Kal Ere wAniddwy Siow. Tå Te yap vorebpara uáNw ra èv rabryot 
Tücw duépgow xplverat). Followed immediately as it is by the extended 
metaphor of envy as a disease and of the polis as diseased, in need of 
$apuákwy wawwviey (848) and of cautery or surgery (xéavres Ñ reuóvres), 
this reference to the setting of the Pleiades may be an ironic way of 
indieating that the "disease" has reached its crisis and needs more 
immediate attention than Agamemnon purposes to give it. 
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hostility of inorganic nature is total: earth (666), air (654), 
fire and water (651) combine in the slaughter and havoc. 

From this tempest Agamemnon is preserved only to be de- 
stroyed in the metaphorical storm that inundates the house of 
Atreus. Mockingly, Clytemnestra speaks of him as the pre- 
server of the house against inclement weather: he is (unless line 
900 is to be rejected) daybreak after the storm (xdàMerov 
jap ... èk xeíparos), shade against the dog-star’s heat (oxy 

. cetpiov kuvós, 967), warmth in winter (OdAros. .. . & xeuiówt, 
969), coolness in summer (yõxos év Sdpos, 971). Agamemnon's 
subsequent murder bodes ill for the house now left unprotected. 
Cassandra’s simile at 1180 ff. of a wind blowing up increasingly 
higher waves suggests Agamemnon’s death as the latest and 
heaviest wave to strike the house. His blood is a drizzle of dew 
that enriches the evil plant Clytemnestra (yaxáðı owías 8pócov, 
1890). But its end signals to the chorus a far heavier down- 
pour of blood that threatens to destroy the house (1538 f.):? 


8é8oo, 8 SpBpov krórov Sopoopad7 
Toy aiparnpov. yakàs 98 Arye. 


. The words óufpov krómov recall ¢áàņ ópfporrózo (656) in the 
description of the storm at sea; the house, like a ship, is about 
to encounter a storm of which Agamemnon’s death has been but 
a preliminary shower, a storm accompanied by a “frost that 
devours the young” (adxva xovpoBdpw, 1512). (This pattern of 
the storm-tossed ship, as we shall see, is continued in the 
Choephorot and the Humenides.) 

The downfall of Troy is also metaphorically alluded to in terms 
of inclement weather. The blast of giant Zephyr blew Helen to 
Troy (Zepúpov yiyavros apa, 692)—a wind appropriate to Helen 
inasmuch as it combines the connotations of sensuality and de- 
structiveness.1° On her arrival she showed a “temperament of 
windless calm” (dpévypa piv vgvépov yaAdvas, 740, which of course 
reminds us of the unbearable windless heat of 566), a dangerous 
calm, as it turns out, issuing in “squalls of destruction” (drys 
Aedrar, 819). 


? With Fraenkel, Mazon, and Page among others, I choose not to read 
Wands Bà fye: as a question. 

10° For Zephyr as a destructive wind, ef. IL, IX, 5; XXI, 334; XXIII, 
200; Od., V, 295, and Vergil, Aen., I, 131; Geor., I, 371. 
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In the Choephoroi the hostility of all the elements still occu- 
pies an emphatic position. In the opening strophe of the first 
stasimon, as in the Herald’s description of the storm in the 
Agamemnon, earth, air, fire, and water are represented as the 
sources of danger to man (585-92, though strictly speaking the 
only phenomenon of weather mentioned is the “wind-driven 
wrath of the hurricane "—4àveuóevr? . . . aiyidwy . . . kóroy). But 
this consideration is introduced only to assert the more awesome 
consequences of “storms” in the moral order with which the 
rest of the stasimon is occupied. Throughout the rest of the play 
Aeschylus employs no images of actual weather, but concen- 
trates upon the elaboration of the metaphoric storm against the 
house of Atreus forecast by the Argive elders. Here in the second 
play it seems already to have struck, bringing with it a “frost 
of sorrow” which touches even the chorus of captive women 
(wévOcow rayvovuévy, 83). Electra’s tears are like sea-waves raised 
by winter storms (oraydves d$opkroi Svcxipov aAnurpldos, 186), 
and Orestes is threatened by Apollo with “stormy (or wintry) 
doom” (8voxeuképovs äras, 271f.) should he hesitate to obey the 
god's command. These less emphatic images cluster around the 
central weather-metaphor of the storm-embattled ship carried 
over from the previous play. Orestes and Electra, as the sur- ` 
vivors of the house of Atreus, are “whirled in storms like 
seafarers” (201-3) : 


` N P4 
ard’ eiüóras piv rods Ücobs kaXojUpeÜa, 
oloro èv xepoor vavriiov Sv 
orpofloóueÜ" . ... 


The word erpofloóncf" recalls the ozpéBw of the storm-description 
in the Agamemnon (657), just as the speaker's hope of rescue 
from the storm (e 8 xp} vvxev cwrgpías, 203) recalls the rixy 
corjp (Ag. 664) that had preserved Agamemnon’s vessel from 
destruction. In the context of this extended metaphor Orestes’ 
remark before the gates of the house—' It is time for seatraders 
to drop anchor” (dpa 8 éumópovs peftévar dykvpav, 661 f.) sug- 
gests the hope of escape from stormy waters. The winds momen- 
tarily become favorable under the guidance of Hermes, “who 
is most expert in filling the sails of an enterprise, if he wishes” 
(813 £.) : 
. . ered hopdraros 
apàü&w ob píc at ÜEAov. 
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The chorus thinks it foresees an opportunity of singing the 
“women’s song for winds set fair? (65Avv oùpiosrárav, 821)— 
mÀ ráð eð, “Fair sailing ahead” (824). But the wind sud- 
denly shifts: we are once again reminded of the storm in the 
Agamemnon, for Orestes is whirled about again (rives ce Sófar 
..otTpoBodacy, 1051f.), and the owrjp, as in Agamemnon’s 

case, seems to have rescued an Atreid from one storm only to 
expose him to a worse one (1073f.). A third storm strikes the 
house, a sudden and unexpected** gale after calm weather 
(1065-7) : 

68e ror peAdOpow rois. Baorrelors 

Tpíros ad xeutóv 

qvevcas yovías éreAéo0n. 


In the Humenides, the metaphor of the storm-harassed vessel 
is continued. In Clytemnestra’s words, Orestes’ vessel must be 
driven by the bloody wind of the Erinyes (187): 


^ 3 e N ~ 39 , ~ 
ov ô atpaTNpOvV TVEY erouploaca TO we ae 


Later they threaten the shipwreck of the unjust man (550-7), 
but any application of this image to Orestes is cancelled through 
' his ultimate rescue by Athene and Zeus Sotér, god of safe 
voyages 1? (gwoaca, 7545; rpirov Xorgpos, 759f.; coe, 761). The 
dark and stormy waves of the Hrinyes’ wrath subside under 
Athene’s persuasion (832) : 


H ~ 7 ` 4 
KoLa KeXatvov KUATOS TIKpOV pevos. 


The thunderbold of a more benign Zeus stays under lock; it is 
not required (828 f.). 

In studied contrast to the hostility of the elements emphasized 
in the Agamemnon and in the first stasimon of the Choephorot, 
the climax of the Humenides presents a vision of favorable 
winds working in combination with the other three elements, 
earth, fire, and water, to benefit the life of man (903-6) : 1? 


1t So reads the scholion on ‘yovlas. 

12 On Zeus Zwrńp as god of safe voyages, see LSJ s.v. owryp 2. 

13 For the efficacy of the winds in promoting the fertility of the earth, 
ef. the Tellus (or Italia) slab on the south side of the east doorway of 
the Ara Pacis. The relief, which is clearly of fifth-century inspiration, 
depicts the goddess Tellus (or Italia) flanked by two other goddesses, 
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mota, viens py xaxys éricKxora, 

kal taŭra yqOev ék re rovtias pórov 

€ oùpavoŭ re, kåvépwv dypara 

eigALos nyéovr émorelxew x0óva. 
(Note the close parallel between y#0ey—zovrias—xdvénwy here 
and ya—zédvriai—xdvendevr’ at Cho. 585 f£., with the substitution 
of the more attractive eipAiws for the ominous Aaprdbes of Cho. 
590. Note also that a beneficial 8pócos replaces the uncomfortable 
dew and the “dew of blood” in the Agamemnon.) Harmful 
winds, like those which at Aulis wore away the flower of Argos, 
and excessive heat, like that which oppressed the Argives at 
Troy, are to be kept from the land by the Eumenides (938). 


Light and Darkness 


Like weather imagery, the imagery of light and darkness, of 
day and night, is a skillful blend of the actual and the meta- 
phoric. The pattern is characterized in the first play by a 
corruption of light as the natural symbol of life, joy, and 
safety ** into a symbol of vengeance, death, and destruction, 
while in the last play it assumes its wholesome connotation, 
and darkness, which throughout the first two plays had been . 
synonymous with the adverse and the sinister, becomes, like 
the Erinyes, a symbol of the benevolent and the gracious. The 
theme of moral ambiguity in the Choephoroi is supported by the 
image of shadowy obscurity (exóros) which dominates that play. 

The Agamemnon begins in the actual darkness before dawn 
and moves into daylight, but on the moral plane darkness pre- 
vails: this day, in Clytemnestra’s words, is the child of the 
previous night (265, 279)—like its parent it will be dark with 
destruction; the evil thing which, as the chorus suspects, is 
about to occur is “shrouded in night” (vvkrgpejés, 460), and 
they can only “mutter in darkness” (fad oexóro Bpéue, 1030); 
the “light in the night” (is êv ebppdvy, 522) which, according 


one riding a swan, the other a sea monster. These goddesses have been 
thought to be wind divinities. 

14 For ¢és as a word often conveying an undertone of rescue from 
danger, see Wilamowitz on Eurip., Heracles, 563, cited by Fraenkel 
(above, note 4) ad Ag. 522, and examples in the latter. For a rapid 
survey of the role of light-metaphors in Greek literature, see Dorothy 
Tarrant, “ Greek Metaphors of Light,” C. Q., N.S. X (1960), pp. 181-7. 
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to the Herald, Agamemnon brings to Argos, is not kindled; 
Justice that blazes (Ade) in sooty dwellings leaves the palace 
of Atreus in gloom (773-80). What light there is signals doom, 
past and future. The beacon-flame from Ida which marks the 
destruction of Troy brings a similar fate to the house of Atreus. 
On its appearance, the Watchman predicts that it will be the 
signal for many choruses (28 f.) : 


2 4 - 
pdos mipatoxwy kal xopày karáoracw 
v0ÀÀGy èv "Apye . . .. 


But it signals a chorus of a different kind from those he means— 
the chorus of Erinyes, alluded to by Cassandra, that never leaves 
the house (1186f.): 


THY yàp aTéyqv THs’ obzor' ékXebzret yopds 

aUp.dÜoyyos obk eUoovos. 
The beacon-flame will give Clytemnestra cause to raise an 
óXoAvyuós (28), a cry of exultation, not for Agamemnon’s vic- 
tory as the Watchman says and she herself falsely asserts before 
the murder (587), but for her own victory over Agamemnon 
(1236). In Clytemnestra’s speech describing the progress of 
` the beacon-fire (282-316) it becomes, as it were, a living being 
that finally “shoots down upon the house of Atreus, true off- 
spring of its parent flame at Mt. Ida”; it becomes as ill-omened 
for the house of Atreus as that kindled from the burning city 
of Troy (310f.): 


- "à 4 
kårer “Arpeday és róðe oxyrret oréyos 
/ rant} 3 » y » 2 
dos róð oùk åranrrov "Ióatov mupós. 


The verb three times used of its movement, oxýrrev (302, 308, 
810), is the same used in the ode that follows to characterize 
the flight of Zeus’ arrow against Paris (366). 

Next to the beacon, and, as it were, in answer to it, the fire 
from Clytemnestra’s altars of sacrifice is given special emphasis 
(88-96, 596 £.). Sinister emblem of Clytemnestra’s prayer for 
success in her murderous enterprise, it proves to be a deception, 
since the chorus misreads the intent for which it was kindled. 
Like the beacon-flame, it possesses dramatic spatial scope—its 
light reaches the sky (otpavopyxyns auràs dvicxe, 92f.)—to 
symbolize the confident power at Clytemnestra’s disposal. Both 
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the blaze at the altars and the beacon-flame are examples of 
the $ós aivoAapaés spoken of by the chorus, “the light that burns 
with dreadful brightness?" to herald the bane of the unjust man 
(8881.). 

Around these two major images cluster less emphatic but 
related examples of light in a sinister or adverse sense. Clytem- 
nestra, in a false display of fidelity, ironically asks what light 
is sweeter (ri... déyyos Sov) for a wife to behold than when 
she can throw open the gates to her husband on his return 
from the field (601-4). Later her adultery is symbolized by 
the fire which Aegisthus kindles at her hearth (1434-6) : 


ob por BdBou péAdabpov ris èurarei, 

čws ay alOy rip è$’ orias eps 

AlywÜos, às TO rpdcbev eb ppovõv poi. 
After the storm on the Aegean the bright light of the sun 
(Aapmpbv jAtov dos) shines down upon a sea littered with 
corpses and wreckage (658-60). Earlier, in a similar image, 
the chorus had said that the lamentable sequel to Iphigeneia’s 
sacrifice would become clear in the rays of the rising sun (254) : 


Topóv yap if ajvopÜpov adyais. 


The chorus speaks of death in terms of the “rays of setting 
life? (Blov 8óvros abyais, 1123). The rays of sunlight in Cassan- 
dra’s elaborate metaphor at 1180 ff. will disclose, she says, a 
wave of woe. She prays to the sun as to her “last light” ('HA(o 
8' éxedyouat mpós toraroy das, 182815). Aegisthus greets the 
“kindly light of day” (ê déyyos eójpov ýpépas, 1577), but 
“kindly,” edépov, juxtaposed with 4uépas, suggests edppdvn, the 
euphemism for night (cf. 265, 279, 337, 522): what he sees as 
daylight is really the sunless night into which he and the house 
of Atreus have sunk. The same sun which he greets here will 
shine upon his own corpse at the end of the Choephoroi (9851.). 

The action of the Choephoroi, in terms of the imagery of 
light and darkness, is a struggle to bring light back to the dark- 
ened house of Atreus.9 A hateful, sunless gloom has shrouded 
the house (51f.): 


35I follow Fraenkel, Mazon, Page, and others in retaining 'HMe 
(FTri) rather than Jacob’s correction, jA(ov, favored by Murray. 
'*In th discussion which follows, I have designedly omitted lines 
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&yjÀto, Bporoarvyeis 
Svodot xaddmrovar Sépovs. 


The shadowy chariot of night is driven forth as the avenger 
enters the house (vuxrés dpp émetyera, akorewwóv, 660f.). Orestes 
is himself the light of rescue for the house (iAov r 'Opéorqv põs 
dvayov éy Sduors, 181), or else the bearer (or kindler) of that 
light (éAevÜeplas põs Aapmpóv, 809 f," wip kal pas ém" &XevÜepig. 
Saíov, 863 f., dpa 7d dads iSeiv, 961—972). He is further seen as 
the bearer of the light of vengeance to Agamemnon’s darkness 
(oxdr@ dos ávr(poipov, 319) : the kommos is an attempt to rouse 
the king from darkness to light (dxoveov és $áos poddy, 459). 

The usurpers dwell in the darkness of fear and delusion. 
Clytemnestra, who had boasted that her hopes would never 
tread the halls of fear as long as Aegisthus kindled her hearth 
fire (Ag. 1434-6), is troubled now by “terrors that roam by 
night? (vwxrurddyxrov Sepdrov, 524) ; many lamps, “obscured by 
the darkness ” must be lighted to comfort her (536 £.) : 


modol è àávgÜov, exruprwfévres oxdTo, 
Aaparrnpes èv 8ópoit Seoroivys xápw. 


61-5, though the imagery of light and darkness is evidently there, 
because the text is hopelessly corrupt, and every critical interpretation 
of it which I have seen is weak. Perhaps the most serious recent 
attempts to cope with the passage are N. B. Booth’s articles, “ Aeschylus 
Choephori 61-65,” C. Q., N.S. VIL (1957), pp. 143-5, and a later attempt 
to fit the passage into its more general context, “ The Run of the Sense 
in Aeschylus Choephori 22-83," O.P., LIV (1959), pp. 111-13. Booth 
feels that the verb émicxoret (61) here means “watches over” in the 
sense of “ protects,” “assists,” so that the general meaning of the . 
passage is “Only those fully in the light can revenge at once; others, 
in the twilight, have to wait; others, held by the night of death, can 
do nothing at all.” 

This interpretation still has serious weaknesses. First, though one 
can find examples of éricxoret “ implying the activity of a tutelary god, 
who watches over a city and protects it,” the subject of the verb here 
is not the goddess Alen but fork Aíkys, not Justice but the scales of 
Justice. Second, to stretch the meaning (even by implication) of émic- 
kore from “watches over? (= f protects,” “ assists”) to “takes ven- 
geance” would appear to be overbold. Finally, if »ó£ in line 65 means 
death, what precisely does it mean to say that Orestes is èv merarxplw 
oxéry? Booth nowhere tells us. 

17 Note how the rest of the sentence—.. . ideiy gidlors Üppaow èx 
Ovoóepüs xaddwrpas—echoes and, as it were, answers the OvóQo: kaħúr- 
rovot of the parodos (52). 
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These lamps, with their tenuous flames, struggling against the 
surrounding darkness, confined to the house, symbolizing Cly- 
temnestra’s unsuccessful struggle against fear, are the ironic 
counterparts of the Aaparrip . . . jpepyovov $áos . . . ds Tis Atos 
céhas (Ag. 22, 288), leaping from Troy to Argos, and the 
sacrificial fires whose light soars heavenward (Ag. 92), sym- 
bolizing her limitless daring in the previous play. Hermes 
Nóyws (728), who can bring night's darkness on the eyes 
(vvkrós rpodppdrev oxdrov épe, 817), appears to be on the side 
of the avengers to delude the queen and her paramour. 

But Orestes too is in danger of darkness. Apollo has threat- 
ened him with a fate similar to Clytemnestra’s, should he reject 
the task of vengeance—terror in the night (èx vvkróv $ófos, 
288), the shadowy stroke of the dead (rò. . . oxorewóv trav 
veprépov BéAos, 286). And the “light of rescue," which he was 
to have kindled by his vengeance does not in the end break 
forth. An ambiguous dawn finds him launched on an uncertain 
quest for purification at the “deathless glow of Apollo's fire” 
(avpós . . . déyyos d$fvrov, 1037), and pursued by the daughters 
of Night. 

Though light is employed in its pure and wholesome conno- 
tation in the Choephoroi, it is still an uncertain light, expected 
but never kindled. Examples of the sinister light that shines in 
the Agamemnon are found here too, though with less frequency: 
the flaming, pitch-soaked tunica molesia!* in which the Cory- 
phaeus wishes to see the usurpers tortured to death (êv xyxi& 
moonpe. ddroyds, 267 1.), the “savage jaw of flame” that con- 
sumes corpses (zvpós paAepà yvátos, 325), the dangerous aurá- 
des weddopor in the first stasimon (590), and, later in the same 
ode, the lighted torch, “agemate” of Althaea’s son, the burning 
of which precipitates his death (602-11). 

In the Humenides the relationship of the Erinyes to night 
and their sunless habitat are the major motifs of the image pat- 
tern of light and darkness until the Erinyes are reconciled. They 
are the children of Night (322, 416, 745, 792—822, 845—879) ; 
they dwell in evil darkness (xaxdy oxórov, 72), in sunless light 
(dypAiw Aáuma, 387), and sunless gloom (8voyAtov xvédas, 396) ; 


18 Concerning the tunica molesta, see Farnell’s article on this passage 
in C.Q., IV (1910), p. 185, cited by Rose (above, note 11) ad 207 f. 
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one offers them sacrifices only by night (vuxrloeuva Serva, 108). 
Their work is to shroud the unjust man in the “darkness of 
his defilement” (xvépas . . . púgsovs, 378) and his house in a 
“murky mist” (Svodepdy ru” àxyAév, 379). Such is the darkness 
that threatens to engulf Orestes and his house, and which seems 
for the moment to be stronger than Apollo’s mupòs déyyos dbvrov, 
until Athene’s persuasion prevails. 

With the establishment of harmony, both light and darkness, 
enemies no longer, become symbolic of all that is desirable and 
salutary to the Athenian citizenry. The daughters of Night 
pray for bright and beneficial sunlight on Athens (ebyAies, 906; 
gadpdy ddlov oéAas, 926), and the disappearance of bud-killing 
rays (@Aoypots éuparoorepes, 939). The dis alvoAapmés of the 
Agamemnon is displaced by the dis íepóv (1005) of the torches 
with which the Eumenides are escorted to their new home. 
These Aapaddes, which signal a glorious óAoAvyuós (1043—1047), 
contrast with the Aaprds from Troy which inspired Clytemnes- 
tra’s sinister óXoAvypós over her sacrificial victim in the Aga- 
memnon. Clytemnestra’s altars, blazing with sacrifices for 
success in Agamemnon’s murder, are counterbalanced by the 
. wholesome sacrificial fires which are to burn to the Eumenides 
(fón mpd waidwv xai yapndiov réàovs, 885; odayiwy . . . cepváv, 
1006 f.; @vetas, 1037). Night, whose children have become 
edpeviSes, becomes truly and not merely euphemistically eójpóvg; 
the concept figures prominently in the closing scene (992, 1030, 
1034 1) : 

Tácüc yàp eU povas eb poves de 
péya. riypdvres KTÀ. 
. TÒ déyyos éppdobw mvpós, 
Oros av eth p o v 7d" ópiMa, xXÜovós 
TÒ Aouróv ebávOpowt ovpdopais mpémq. 
Bare vó, peyda pirdriypot 
Nvokrós raides raibes, Vi? €0 pov roprâ. 


JOHN J. PERADOTTO. 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY. 





1° I follow Mazon and Rose (after Burney) in reading ečġpov: rather 
than eb@i¢por at 1034. etppovt is needed for metrical responsion and 
makes for a fine play on words in combination with Nuxrés. 


ON THE IMPUTED POSSIBILITIES OF CALLIPOLIS 
AND MAGNESIA.* 


Whatever the main subject of Plato’s Republic and Laws may 
be,! in the course of these dialogues the participants construct 
two verbal cities. “Come then,” Socrates says, “let us verbally 
(76 Adyw) make a city from the beginning” (869C).? The parts, 
like the whole, are also built of words: thus, “as if storytelling 
in a story and spending leisure, let us verbally (Aóye) educate 
the men” (876DE). This motif, the city as a model whose ele- 
ments are language, is played with even greater frequency in 
the Laws. “Having selected from what has been said,” Clinias 
states, “let us verbally (rà Aóye) compose a city as if colonizing 
it from the beginning" (702D). Indeed, so fine is our composi- 
tion that the Athenian Stranger declares: “We are ourselves 
poets of a tragedy, for our ability the most beautiful and best, 
too; at least our politeia has been constructed as an imitation 
of the most beautiful and best life, which in turn we affirm is 
really the truest tragedy” (817B). And on many other occa- 
sions he notes that the projected city is not an actual city, but . 
merely an extension of his conversations: not only do we “mold 
its laws verbally” (712B) and proceed “verbally” rather than 
“in fact? (Aóye not ésye, 778B), but it is almost as if we are 
“saying dreams or molding as from wax a city and citizens” 
(746AB).8 


* Research reported in this article was conducted under a grant from 
the Social Science Research Council. The Council, of course, takes no 
position on its substance. 

*In the Republic the ethical topic of justice, critics generally agree, 
provides the major framework within which the discussions of politics 
occur, Some scholars have also interpreted the Laws to be primarily 
about something other than politics: for example, about education 
(England, Jaeger) or about ethics (Vanhoutte). Thus, “despite the 
subject of the Laws, which seems above all to be politics (and the same 
holds for the Republic), the author constantly comes back toward man, 
considered outside of society, toward the human soul and its own virtues, 
as products of nature. It is the point of view of the metaphysician 
that dominates . . ." (Maurice Vanhoutte, La philosophie politique de 
Platon dans les “ Lois? [Louvain, 1954], p. 157). 

? All translations in this article are mine unless otherwise indicated. 

3 Infants within the city are also molded like wax (789E). For Cal- 
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These two verbal cities, Callipolis in the Republic (527C) and 
Magnesia in the Laws (860H, 946B, 969A),* are in a strict 
sense incapable of fulfillment in what today would be called the 
real world, since verbal models and events are of different orders 
of being.” No description can occur because its occurrence would 
require its being other than verbal. This is brought out clearly 
in the famous colloquy that concludes Book IX of the Republic 
(592AB). Glaucon has asserted that the wise man will not 
willingly take part in politics. “Yes, by the dog, in his own city 
he certainly will,” Socrates replies wittily, “yet perhaps not in 
his fatherland, unless some divine chance happens.” “I under- 
stand,” Glaucon says, “you mean in the city we have just now 
described and settled, the one that lies in words, since nowhere 
on earth do I believe it is.” “But perhaps in heaven there is 
laid up a pattern for him who wishes to see and seeing to colo- 
nize himself. But it makes no difference whether it is ever or 
shall be. For in the [affairs] of this city alone would he act 
and in no other.” 

Though this historically important passage has often been 
employed to demonstrate that Plato did not believe in the feasi- 
bility of his projected city and that the political analogy was not 
seriously intended, it will not bear that interpretation. All it 
affirms is that a verbal account of the city, “the one that lies 
[or *rests"] in words” (rj év Aóyow xepévg),? is something 


lipolis and Magnesia as dream models or toy engines, also see René 
Shaerer, La question platonicienne (Paris, 1938), Ch. VI; and David 
Grene, Man in His Pride (Chicago, 1950), Part If. Both authors over- 
State their cases. 

*'The city is always referred to in the Laws as “the city of the 
Magnetes" rather than as “Magnesia” (rý TG» Maywírwv wéder or 
Moyvírov d .. . móns or THY Mayvhrwv vóNwv). Furthermore, the city's 
actual name probably derives from the condition of its settlement or 
from “some locality or the name of some river or of a spring or of 
the gods in the locality" (704A). Most erities—e. g., Glenn R. Morrow, 
Plato's Cretam City (Princeton, 1960), pp. 30-1, 95—call the city “ Mag- 
nesia," however, and it is a convenient appellation. 

5473A. “Is it possible (olóv ré) for anything to perform as it is 
described? Doesn't performance grasp truth worse than description 
(3) plow exer mpå Adgews Arron ddybelas éepdarecbar) even if it does not 
seem so to anyone? But do you agree with this or not?” “TI agree," 
he said. 

* Shorey's usually close translation here goes rather beyond the Greek: 
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apart from, and independent of, its actual occurrence. Verbal 
descriptions that have no objective referents, however, often 
leave Platonic characters unsatisfied or uncomfortable, as remarks 
in other dialogues indicate. Words must have denotata and not 
just designata.” A word is “well-given” if in some way it 
“corresponds” to events: beta, for example, shows that “the 
lawgiver well understood how to set names for letters” (Craty- 
lus, 393E).5 Names that do not correspond to situations are 
ridiculous. They pose chimaeras. Thus, what is advantageous 
for a city is so whether the city recognizes it or not—“ unless 
someone is just talking about the name advantageous. But that 
would be making a mockery out of what we are saying” (Theae- 
tetus, 177D). Furthermore, since words must have denotata, 
separate words must have separate denotata. “What we learn 
from one science, we shall not learn from another”; and con- 
versely, “if there is another field of knowledge, then it is about 
other matters.” As a consequence, a field all of whose knowledge 
is assignable to other sciences is dishonest or “divine” (Ion, 
537D ff., and 542AB).° Asserting that it is perhaps a pattern 
in heaven (èv obpavg lows mapáðerypa) saves the verbal model of 
Callipolis from being a “mockery.” For even if it has only 
designata when viewed against our world of flux, it has denotata 
in a permanent world that the mind can perceive. 


“ the city whose home is in the ideal.” Cornford’s version, “ this common- 
wealth we have been founding in the realm of discourse,” is truer to 
the text. 

7 * Where what is referred to actually exists as referred to the object 
of reference is a denotatum. It thus becomes clear that, while every 
sign has a designatum, not every sign has a denotatum. A designatum 
is not a thing, but a kind of object or class of objects—and a class may 
have many members, or one member, or no members. The denotata are 
members of the class,’ Charles Morris, “ Foundation of the Theory of 
Signs,” International Encyclopedia of Unified Science (Chicago, 1955), 
I, Part 1, p. 83. 

8 This example is, of course, factually unfortunate, 

° And so, rhetoric cannot really be a separate science because doctors 
and mathematicians use speech and many professions employ persuasion 
(Gorgias, 449E ff.). Similarly, to say that a sophist is a wise man is 
not enough. What is his special subject? He claims to teach political 
science, but that is demonstrably a subject overlapped by other special- 
ties, and therefore the contention fails (Protagoras, 312C ff.; ef. Gorgias, 
463A ff., und Euthydemus, 291B ff.). 
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Thus far the Platonic position—claiming that a description 
cannot be actualized because words and deeds are different kinds 
of phenomena, and then saving the description by postulating 
a heavenly paradigm *°—is arid and trivial. The notion of possi- 
bility, however, occurs in two other and more useful senses in 
the political dialogues. First, the description of the city may be 
considered possible if a set of events can be imagined existing 
that “correspond” to this description. If events occur (or have 
occurred or shall occur) which a reasonable man would describe 
in a certain set of terms, then those events prove the possibility 
of that set of terms. Second, possibility may be considered some- 
what less abstractly as the likelihood of something happening. 
For, while in a world of much time and space anything can 
happen, the question remains whether it could really happen 
here. 

The issues of abstract and probabilistic possibility bulk large 
in the Republic and Laws because the methods of governance 
utilized in Callipolis and Magnesia cannot at all help bring these 
cities into existence. Socialization of the population as a whole 
and recruitment of the political élites 1? occur on the basis of 
co-optation, those in the highest positions (the Guardians in 
Callipolis and the Nocturnal Councillors in Magnesia *°) keeping 
watch over the belief and action systems of the populace, and 
choosing and training their immediate successors. Co-optation 
is a method that can work for every generation except the first: 
for all following generations rulers in Callipolis can be chosen 


10 There are no passages in the Laws closely similar to those just 
cited from the Republic. 

n Of, Carl J. Friedrich, ^ What is Meant by ‘ Politically Impossible’ ? ” 
PROD, I, No. 5 (May 1958), pp. 3-6. 

12 On socialization and recruitment see Gabriel A. Almond, “ Intro- 
duction: A Functional Approach to Comparative Politics,” in Almond 
and James S. Coleman (eds,), Phe Politics of the Developing Areas 
(Princeton, 1960), pp. 26-33. 

18 Ag Morrow demonstrates (op. cit., Ch. IX), the Nocturnal Council 
is a kind of learned society that studies laws and provides for the 
higher education of its members, not an omnicompetent body above the 
laws. But its senior members are severally the most powerful officials 
in Magnesia, encompassing the ten eldest law wardens, the current 
director of education and his predecessors, and the examiners, while 
the junior members are all co-opted by the senior members (951DE 
and 961AB). 
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by earlier rulers, who will ensure that the prospective guardians 
have the proper nature and nurture, these earlier rulers having 
been similarly controlled by those yet earlier (540B); and so 
too for the molding of younger by older generations in Magnesia 
(752C). The device is one of perpetuation, not of origination. 
Once the cities are begun, co-optation will keep them going. 
But how are they to begin? 

Some stimulus external to the city is necessary, and the Pla- 
tonic characters supply it in a variety of ways. Often they talk 
as if they were themselves personally arranging the city. “It 
would be our work, as it seems," Socrates says, “if we are able, 
to select which and what sort of natures are suitable for guardian- 
ship of a city” (874E). And as Glaucon remarks, “I will 
legislate with you” to erect dialectic as the coping stone to 
education (584DE). In Magnesia, too, “we” address, grant 
prizes, contrive, provide, and add (715E, 833C, 945E, 960E, 
968B). In the Athenian’s words, “we here and now as men 
legislate for the seeds of men” (853C). The participants in 
the dialogues also imagine a legislator, who precedes the city 
and lays down its laws (e.g., 810C, 923AB). Perhaps, as in 
the Republic, a philosophically minded ruler will arise who can 
transform an ongoing imperfect city into one that accords with 
true philosophy, erasing here and painting in there (501B), and 
rusticating those who are more than ten years old at the time 
he takes over (540H-541A).25 Or perhaps, as in the Laws, a 
ruler-legislator tandem will gain control (710CD), or certain 
temporary bodies—a legislative commission, a special group of 
law wardens, and overseers of the first elections (702C ; 753H ff.) 
—will be able to bridge the transitional gap. 

The city’s coming into existence may also depend on less 
personal, more sociological, factors. Its creation may be seen 
as the resultant, at least in part, of economic growth and 
complexity (369B ff.), or of the progress of political history 
(676A ff.), or of such geographical considerations as topology 


14 Citations in this paragraph are only a small sample of those that 
might be presented. For further data on these topics see my “The 
Place of Law in Projected Platonic Cities,” Symbolae Osloenses, XXXVI 
(1960), pp. 77-80. 

15 The “statesman” plays a similar transformational role in the 
Politicus (especially at 203DE and 308E-309A). 
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(V04A—705A) and climate (747DE). Overdeterministic causes 
like gods, luck, chance, necessity, and reason also massively im- 
pede or facilitate the emergence of the city. Indeed, from one 
point of view, human beings are like puppets of the gods 
(644DE) ; and from another, “I was going to say that no one 
of men ever legislates anything, but chances and all sorts of 
accidents falling every whichway do all the legislating for us” 
(TOBE-709A ) 35 

If then, by chance or because the gods are kind or for what- 
ever reason, economie, historical, and/or geographical facts 
permit the desired city to come into being, and persons arise— 
philosophical rulers, legislators, extraordinary transitional bodies, 
or men like us participants in the dialogues—who wish to con- 
struct such a city and have the capacity to do so, the possibility 
of the city is decidedly enhanced. Thereafter all that need be 
supplied are surrogates for those who first found and shape it. 
Philosophy will rule in Callipolis and the system will propel 
itself, provided “that there should always inhere in the city 
some [part] having the same concept of the politeia which you 
too as legislator had in giving the laws” (497CD). So too, in 
Magnesia “in the present case now, as it seems, it is necessary, 
` if the settlement of our land is to reach completion, that there 
be in it something that knows first what we are saying (elvoí vt 
TÓ yeyvGoKov èv aùr mpõrov piv rovro 3 Aéyopev), the aim what- 
ever that political [aim] happens to be for us . . ." (962B). 
The guardians are, of course, our surrogates in Callipolis; and 
the Nocturnal Councillors play that same role in Magnesia. 

All this is hardly cause for unalloyed hope: for every stimulus 
that can bring the city into being is external to it, so that even 
the most perfect and elegant verbal ordering of the city cannot 
provide the conditions for its inception. And if we imagine that 
these initial conditions have been met, the question of possi- 
bility is still not resolved. We must now determine whether or 
not surrogates for us—persons with our concept of the politeia, 
persons who know our political aim—can in fact be found. And 
granted such persons exist, will the multitudes accept their 
shaping the city in accordance with the verbal model that we 
have described and they have understood ? 


18 For luck (éx róxys) and divine inspiration (fk rivos Belas émumvolas) 
as joint preconditions for the philosopher kings of Callipolis see 499BC. 
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I. The Possibility of the Desired Political Denotata. 


The simplest proof of the possibility of denotata, and the one 
with which Platonic characters seem most at ease, is actuality. 
If even a single example of an occurrence can be cited that 
“corresponds” to the verbal description, then the possibility of 
that description is held to be established. 'Thus, the assertion 
in the Timaeus: “The citizens and the city which yesterday 
[i.e in the Republic] you related to us as in a tale, we have 
changed and will now place it here in the realm of true because 
of that city’s [old Athens’] existence . . ." (26CD). Callipolis, 
this later dialogue claims, is no mere fancy of a philosopher's 
mind run riot; it is a distinct possibility as the existence of a 
similar eity 9000 years earlier proves." Similarly, the devising 
of certain kinds of permanent laws is held to be “possible, as 
that wise and good man Lycurgus demonstrated factually” 
(Epistle VIII, 354B). 

For the discussants in the Republic, too, possibility is proved 
by actuality. Though the requirement that guardians be both 
gentle and spirited may seem paradoxical, the coexistence of 
such traits in watchdogs demonstrates their compatibility. * This 
then is possible (8vvaróv) and not against nature do we seek : 
that the guardian be such” (875E).!5 The example of dogs also 
indicates that it would be natural to educate female guardians 
in the same way as males. “Then we have not legislated im- 
possibly or like prayers (d8óvará ye od8t ebyais duo), since we 
have made the law according to nature” (456C). 

The question of “whether it is possible among men too, as 
among other animals, for such a community to occur (éyyevéo@at), 
and how it it is possible” (466D) keeps arising in the discussion 
(4710, 473CD). Merely assuming it can occur (457H-458B) 
is obviously insufficient. The possibility of the projected city is in 


17 Of. Critias 110CD. 

138 In his edition of the Republic (I, p. 171) Shorey claims that “ Plato 
never really deduces his argument from the imagery which he uses to 
illustrate it.” Such a point can be neither proved nor disproved. At 
any rate, the use of the analogy provides, if not a psychological proof, 
at least a formal one. Cf. Richard Robinson. Plato's Earlier Dialectic? 
(Oxford, 1953), Ch. XII. Platonie proof through facts (“la preuve 
par les faits") is also emphasized by Léon Robin, “ Platon et la science 
sociale,” Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, XXI (1913), pp. 211-55. 
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turn completely dependent on the possibility of the philosopher- 
king(s). This is the one change necessary for transferring an 
existing city into one like the verbal model. The change is “not 
a small one surely nor easy, but possible” (4730). Perhaps by 
luck philosophers, those few genuine philosophers who are now 
considered useless, will take charge of a city; or perhaps through 
some divine inspiration rulers will gain a genuine interest in 
philosophy. “That either or both of these is indeed impossible, 
I declare I have no notion of that. For then we would be justly 
laughed at for speaking in vain of prayer-like things” (4990).'9 
If it ever happens, in the past, present, or future, here or else- 
where, that a philosopher is in charge of a city, then the politeia 
also is, has been, or will be in existence. “But surely one 
occurring, having an obeying city, is sufficient to complete all 
that now seems incredible” (502B). And therefore, once again, 
“there is now, as it seems, agreement among us that what we 
say about legislation is best, if it should occur, and that it is 
difficult to occur, but certainly not impossible” (od pévro: a8tvard 
ye 502C). 

There is nothing strange in the possibility of Callipolis depend- 
ing entirely on the possibility of philosopher-kings or guardians. 
Wisdom, in all but the latest dialogues, is regularly crowned 
with success. Wisdom almost always leads to good fortune, 


1? Of. 450D. As Adam notes there, ebx7 implies “ an impossible aspira- 
tion, a Utopian or chimerical proposal.” 

20 Occasionally the argument is reversed. Thus, in Book X of the 
Republic it is held that poets really know little of what they speak, 
that their representations are inferior to those of craftsmen, and that 
they imitate not the being of truths but the seeming of phantasms. If 
they really know about wars and generalship, about the administration 
of cities and the education of men, where is some good, hard evidence 
of their knowledge? For what city did they ever legislate? Did Homer, 
for example, ever discover any tricks of trade or, like Pythagoras, found 
a way of life? “But do you suppose, Glaucon, that if Homer was really 
able to educate men and make them better, in that he was able not to 
imitate about these things but to know them, he would not have made 
many friends for himself and have been honored and loved by them?” 
His ignorance of reality, whence derives his uselessness, is proved by 
the fact that he was allowed to be a wandering bard singing from town 
to town (595A ff., with the quotation at 600C; cf. Yon, 541BC). The 
argument is logically impeccable. Obviously if knowledge implies suc- 
cess, then lack of success implies lack of knowledge. (We assume here 
that the criteria of “success” are agreed upon.) The difficulty lies 
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so that fortune becomes a superfluous factor. Indeed, it may 
be said that “wisdom certainly is good fortune” or that 
“wisdom everywhere creates good fortune for men. For cer- 
tainly wisdom would never miss the mark, but rather act 
rightly and achieve. Otherwise it would not still be wisdom” 
(Euthydemus, 2%9D-280A). The corollary of this principle 
is that the ruler of a state is completely responsible for what 
happens under him, and that he cannot blame events beyond his 
control for calamities. “A head of a city would never be one 
who is unjustly ruined by that state which he heads” (Gorgias, 
519C; cf. Timaeus, 87B). 

But even if one concedes that the right ruler is by himself a 
sufficient condition for Callipolis, what evidence is there in the 
Republic of his possible existence? The reader is offered no in- 
formation about him for time past, present, or future, in Greece 
or elsewhere. Instead, he hears that in aeons of time and im- 
mensities of space it could happen that one, just one, true 
philosopher, a true-born philosopher uncorrupted by his sur- 
roundings, has political power, or that one king somehow aspires 
to philosophy. Perhaps the gods will be kind or some miracle of 
fortune will intervene. In a universe of infinite possibilities, 
so to speak, who shall gainsay the appearance of the necessary ` 
surrogates? 

The abstract possibility proffered by a world of immense 
space and time finds occasional recognition in the Laws (e.g., 
711C, 814AB, 872CD). Much more often, however, emphasis 
is placed on the relationship between evidence and possibility. 
Statements on this nexus are of two kinds: first, that evidence 
demonstrates possibility; and second, that contrary evidence 
(even if it is the sole evidence available) does not demonstrate 
impossibility. In accordance with the heightened tone of realism 
that permeates this dialogue,” most remarks on possibility refer 


not in the logic but in the facts; for knowledge does not invariably 
induce success. This Plato’s characters notice many times in the Laws; 
but it also underlies the comments in the Republic concerning the 
low status of philosophers in actual societies. For here the failure 
derives not from the inability of the true philosophers but from the 
degradations and perversities of environment. 

*1 See John Gould, The Development of Plato’s Ethics (Cambridge 
[England], 1955); and Gregory Vlastos, “Socratic Knowledge and 
Platonie ‘ Pessimism ’,” Philosophical Review, LXVI (1957), pp. 226-38. 
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not to that of obtaining our surrogates, but rather to that of 
specific reforms they are to carry out. 

The occurrence of an event or custom in some society is proof 
that such an event or custom is possible. In Egypt, for example, 
artistic productions have been held constant for (literally) ten 
thousand years. “This then about ‘music’ is true and worthy 
of notice, that it was indeed possible to legislate about such 
matters...” (65%A).?* So too, history proves abstract theory. 
To confirm the assertion that every governmental dissolution 
proceeds from faults within the government itself, one may ex- 
amine certain Lacedaemonian kingdoms and deal not with empty 
abstractions but “about what happened and has truth” (684A) .?8 

The same argument holds for lesser matters. The possibility 
of being ambidextrous is proved by the Scythian custom of 
shooting the bow equally well with either hand and by the 
practices of certain handlers of horses (795A). The fact that 
countless thousands of Sauromatides in the Pontus area handle 
weapons and ride horses equally with men proves that females 
can be educated gymnastically; and therefore “I assert, if it is 
possible for these things thus to occur, that things in our dis- 
tricts happen now most irrationally of all...” (805A).** The 
possibility of living according to a strict sexual code is proved 
by the fact that some persons, for instance athletes in training, 
do on occasion live according to such codes, just as practices 
in Sparta (though often denied) demonstrate the possibility of 
an entire city instituting common meals for a long period of 
time (8890-840A). 

But if occurrence implies possibility, lack of occurrence or 
contrary occurrence does not necessarily imply impossibility.?5 


: 22 But does duvaréy jv imply Ovravróv écrw? Praise of the myriadie 
permanence of Egyptian art is, of course, not necessarily praise for the 
content of that art. In fact, & vague slur is shortly passed on Egypt 
(ibid.; and cf. 747C). 

95 d\AG mrepl "yeyovós re kal Éxov ddiGeay is an interesting phrase, given 
the postulates of formal Platonism. See also 688CD. 

24 The argument from women at “X” to women at * Y is far more 
convincing than the argument in the Republic from female watchdogs 
to women. 

25 On rare occasions such an implication does, however, seem to lie 
just below the surface of a remark. For example, “So I would declare 
this to you, having met many of these [atheists in the outside world], 
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Such negative evidence can always be explained away. Thus, if 
one were employing the correct method (óp85v péfodov or ópfv 
cekéjw, 638E), he would not declaim the inutility of drinking 
parties simply because he had never seen them run properly. 
Just as it would be uncritical to assess the organizational system 
of an army unfavorably when it is manned by cowardly and 
unproficient soldiers (for the fault lies not in the schema but 
in the personnel that fill it), so too for symposia, which no 
one has ever seen rightly conducted. For a symposium correct 
leadership is most important: it should be unchaotic, wise about 
social intercourse, and sober. Only in assessing a symposium run 
by a proper commander would a man truly judge the institution 
per se and not its accidental characteristics (637A ff.). 

Analogous arguments are offered in defence of mathematics 
and innkeeping. Arithmetic is beneficial because it provides pro- 
paedeutic training and a sharpening of human wits. In Egypt 
and Phoenicia, however, mathematical learning has resulted not 
in wise men but in wise guys.2° This outcome is due to the 
illiberality of property distributions and other social structures 
in these countries, which in turn derive not from mathematics 
but from there having been a foolish legislator or tough luck 
(xaAexry Tóyg) or some other natural disadvantage (747BC). 
And why is innkeeping disparaged as ignoble and unrespecta- 
ble? The reason is that very few persons can withstand their 
desires and keep to moderation when they have the opportunity 
to demand high prices; but 


if someone should compel—which never should be done 
nor will be; it’s ridiculous to say, but it’s been said any- 
how—the best men everywhere to run inns for some time 
or to retail or do any similar tasks, or even [compel] 
women by some fated necessity to take part in such a way 
of life, then we would know that each of these is friendly 
and desirable, and, if they were carried on according to an 
uncorruptible rule, would be honored with complete simi- 
larity to the figures of a mother and a nurse (918DE). 


Of course, if failure of evidence does not disprove possibility, 


that never has anyone who took this opinion from youth about gods, 
namely that they do not exist, completed his life through old age in 
that notion” (888BC). 

28 747C. ravovp'ylav ávrl colas: in Bury’s translation (Laws, I, p. 
389) “a ‘sharper,’ as we call him, instead of a sage.” 
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neither does success, in its ordinary materialistic sense, deter- 
mine the praise or adoption of a practice?" The implication in 
the coincidence that Spartans, who eschew symposia, rout other 
communities in battle is quickly dismissed by the Athenian: 
“for many flights and pursuits have occurred inexplicable, and 
will, so that we should never say that this is a clear indication 
but debatable about institutions fine and not, talking of victory 
and defeat in battle” (638A). Indeed, it is the big battalions 
that win most often. A larger city regularly defeats a smaller, 
even if the latter is “reputed to be the best lawed of those around 
that region.” Two cases are cited, that of Syracuse over Locris 
and of Athens over Ceos—and everybody knows what Plato had 
written about Syracuse and Athens ?*—and there are supposedly 
countless (or at least “tens of thousands” of) cases of the 
same kind (uwvpía 8 Ada roar’ àv etpomev, 638B). 


II. The Probability of the Desired Political Denotata. 


If, in asserting that some thing or event is possible, one means 
that it is possible because every thing and event is possible, 
then he has affirmed very little. Indeed, his auditor may infer 
that the occurrence is improbable. Suppose then that we ask 
the discussants in the Republic: What beyond bare possibility 
are the chances of Callipolis? Will the people likely accept 
a philosopher-king? The answers in the text are unfortunately 
somewhat scanty. 

In one instance we hear that the people will not be harsh to 
the true philosopher. He will be orderly and divine, fashioning 
himself and, like the good craftsman of the aretat that he is, 
stamping into the private and public characters of men what he 
sees “there” (ie., in the realm of patterns). The multitude 
will not be hostile toward him, even though he requires a “clean 
slate” (wívaxa . . . kaÜapàv, 501A) and at the beginning of his 


21 The divorce of praiseworthiness from success is a fairly consistent 
Platonic theme. See, for example, Gorgias, 522DE; Timaeus, 75BC; 
Epistle VII, 334DE; Apology, 38DE; Critias, 121B; Alcibiades I, 134BC. 

28 See Epistle VII for Syracuse. The question of Athens is less simple. 
Informed discussions are contained in H. G. Robertson, “Plato as a 
Critic of Athens," Classical Weekly, XXIX (1936), pp. 145-50; and 
Glenn R. Morrow, op. cit., Ch. III and passim. 
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reign makes frequent, drastic changes; for “we somehow per- 
suade them ... and now hearing this they become rather more 
gentle” (mwe(fouév my éxeivovs . . . kai v. padAoy abrÓ viv åkoúovres 
mpaivovrat, 501C). 

The likelihood of the myths of the earthborn and of the 
metals being accepted by the citizenry of Callipolis is estimated 
more cautiously. It is not enough to say that the people will 
believe anything, nor is that the answer in the dialogue. “ As to 
how they might believe in this myth,” Socrates asks, “do you 
have any device?” “Not at all how these men themselves 
might,” Glaucon replies, “yet how their sons might and then 
theirs and the rest of men after them” (415CD). The present 
inhabitants will probably not believe the myths, but their suc- 
cessors—perhaps because of a gradual socialization into mythic 
acceptance, perhaps because of those drastic changes hinted at 
in the metaphors of the clean slate and of rustication—probably 
will. 

Probability receives far more intensive consideration in the 
Laws. Even if the possibility of a practice is based on factual 
evidence, this does not prove that people here will accept it. 
For this to happen they must be convinced; and it is difficult 
to convince them if their customs are at variance. As the 
Athenian states: 


Then with all these practices in Tarentum and among us 
and among you, one answer seems to defend their being 
tightly and not wrongly done; for everyone answering will 
say to the amazed stranger, who sees among them this 
unwonted custom: “Do not be amazed, stranger; this is 
the law with us, but perhaps with you about these same 
[matters] it is different” (637CD). 


The power of community sentiment is also strikingly evident in 
the discussion of incestuous acts. “Then does not a little phrase 
quench all such pleasures?” For it is constantly reiterated that 
they are unholy, god-hated, and “most shameful of the shame- 
ful”; and nobody, even the tragedians, ever says otherwise. 
“You most rightly say this," Megillus remarks, “that the 
matter of utterance (rò rys ws) obtains an amazing power 
when nobody in any way ever attempts to aspire otherwise 
contrary to the law” (888B-D). 

Anyone seeking to institute new political practices, then, 
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must overcome the inertia of public opinion.? Whether these 
practices will probably take hold in Magnesia depends, as a 
result, on the reading given the prior or innate or external 
traditions of the Magnesians by the discussants in the Laws. 
Their analysis makes them particularly suspect the feasibility 
of the regulations they propose for sexual intercourse and 
common meals. 

Thus, although the Athenian initially claims that bringing 
all extra-marital couplings under the same public opprobrium 
as incest will afford the firmest basis for a law, Megillus ques- 
tions whether this outcome is possible (8vvaréy éora: morè ma- 
pacxeiy, 888E). The Athenian’s answer wanders considerably. 
The custom, he says, would have many advantages; but “ per- 
haps a man standing near us, rash and young, filled with much 
seed, hearing the laying down of the law, would mock us for 
laying down rules so foolish and impossible and would fill 
everything with shouting” (839B). Despite the great effect such 
a custom would have on men’s souls, its adoption is deemed 
unlikely by the speakers in the Laws because of the initial belief 
systems of the citizens or because of their seeing and hearing 
about so-called “unregulated Aphrodite” (840E) from most 
other Greeks and barbarians. Given these uncertainties about 
probability, the Athenian states, unclearly and seemingly with 
hesitation, a two-fold law, the first part prohibiting extra-marital 
intercourse, the second permitting extra-marital heterosexuality 
when unpublicized (AavÜávev dvdpas re kal yvvaikas mácas, 841E). 
In either case a person gains a bad reputation for sexual irregu- 
larity. Under the first regulation, the irregularity consists in 
the act; under the second, and more probable one, it consists in 
the notoriety. 

The discussion of common meals for women is even more 
hesitant. Despite popular doubts, evidence from Sparta and 
Crete proves the possibility of city-wide common meals (8839 CD). 
But even in these places the custom is not rightly developed; 
for the law does not require women to attend, although they 
with their secretive and cunning natures especially should at- 
tend. But can common meals for women be effectuated? The 


2° As E. B. England states (The Laws of Plato [Manchester, 1921], 
II, p. 348), “7d ris @yuns is the ‘vox populi’—public opinion, the 
world’s verdict expressed in its language.” 
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Athenian’s digression (781E-782D) on the various eating habits 

and food sacrifices of mankind does not, for all its interest, 

solve the problem of likelihood. Indeed, all he can affirm is that 

in most places women would not even listen to the suggestion, 

but that in Magnesia perhaps they might (évOdd« & lows dy, 

781D).*^ 3 
III. Evaluation 


As this highly abbreviated sampling indicates, the participants 
in the Republic and the Laws frequently discuss the possibility 
and probability of their projected cities. For Callipolis the 
possible existence of its rulers (guardians or philosopher-kings, 
singular or plural) proves the city’s possible existence, which 
in turn proves the possibility of its description. And surely 
its rulers are possible; for who in a world of much time and 
space could gainsay their appearance somewhere, sometime? For 
Magnesia evidence establishes possibility : the occurrence of some 
practice elsewhere proves the possibility of that practice in 
Magnesia. Lack of evidence or contrary evidence, however, does 
not establish the impossibility of that practice. 

On its face the argument for possibility in the Republic is 
rather trivial. It could prove almost all*' political denotata 
possible, and consequently establishes very little. Yet the point 
is insisted on time after time. Although one cannot read an 
author’s mind, it seems a reasonable inference that the issue of 
possibility troubled Plato; and causes are not difficult to divine. 
Perhaps Plato’s “message” by implication was that such a 
philosopher-king, Socrates, had occurred, who was the one true 
political scientist in the world." Or perhaps Plato’s insistence 
on possibility was a bid for power on his part, a claim that he 


39 All accounts of common meals in the Laws are highly tentative. 
For example, whether they are conducted in the Cretan or Spartan style 
or in some third manner—voluntary meals among congenial friends, 
a practice noticed in the Laches (179BC) might be a third—is raised 
but not at all settled in the text. For a plausible discussion see Morrow, 
op. cit., pp. 393-8. 

51 Exception made of logical impossibilities (for example, that the 
same person in the same role both knows and does not know a certain 
fact) and perhaps of matters completely unbelievable in human terms 
(for example, that men could avoid dying). 

3: Of. Gorgias, 521D. This kind of argument may be found frequently 
in French critics like Koyré, Goldschmidt, and Croiset. 
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was a true philosopher and ought to have political control.** 
Though such daydreams can be neither established nor refuted, 
ihey do not seem plausible to me. Socrates, for all his true 
science, was hardly ruler of a city; what weaker way, then, of 
demonstrating the possibility of philosopher-kings than to show 
that in the immensities of time and space one man arose who 
was a philosopher and should have had power but did not? 
Nor does the Republic seem a politician's manifesto: for surely 
no politieian would seek popular support by advocating rusti- 
cation of all inhabitants older than ten.** 

It is a far simpler supposition that the emphasis on possibility 
reflected an attempt to demonstrate that the politieal analogy in 
the dialogue was not mere allegory and mythopoesis, that it was 
not just a chimaera. In the image of man as a composite creature 
with an inner man, lion, and hydra-like animal (588C ff.) we 
have such a chimaera: it was just a way of speaking, and if one 
could never find evidence of it—by dissection, say—it was no 
matter. Indeed, the seeker after such evidence would be a trifle 
ridiculous. But the account of Callipolis was not just a way of 
speaking, not simply phrases without denotata. It was not a 
series of empty wishes or prayers or hopes. It described some- 
' thing objective. The only difficulty lay in the lack of data. 

Discussions of possibility in the Laws proceed on a more mun- 
dane level. There is no single device like the philosopher-kings 
by which the possibility of the whole of Magnesia and all its 
practices may be guaranteed. Rather the question is whether one 
or another particular reform can be instituted even by the most 
capable leadership. The answer in the text is that any custom 
that obtains elsewhere is possible in Magnesia. But what if the 
evidence bearing on such a custom contradicts the claims of the 
Athenian and his interlocutors? In that case the evidence is 
explained away. 

Thus, symposia are beneficial for youth. True, symposia as 
found in the world about us are not, but that is due to their 
being improperly conducted. Mathematics is a useful discipline. 


33 Platonists like Wilamowitz and anti-Platonists like Popper both 
take this position. But surely the els ixavds at 502B need not refer to 
Plato. 

** Of. Leo Strauss in Strauss and Joseph Cropsey (eds.), History of 
Political Philosophy (Chicago, 1903), pp. 32-3. 
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If the Egyptians and Phoenicians, who have developed mathe- 
matics highly, have not turned out well, that must derive from 
some other cause. There is nothing debilitating about innkeep- 
ing. Its low status derives not from the occupation but from 
the depravity of those who engage in it. This method of arguing 
is superficially attractive: it is a form of imaginative operational- 
ism in which one is to think of a given institution with certain 
changes. If it had a different sort of leadership or membership, 
what would an observer then see? Such an approach differs 
from ordinary operationalism,?? however, in having no regard 
for actual observation. Inconsistent evidence fazes it not at all. 

In the Athenian’s remarks on the disjunction between success 
and praiseworthiness two additional notions seem evident. One 
is that historical events, without matched controls, may spuri- 
ously appear to demonstrate causation. Spartans, who do not 
drink, may win most of their battles; but abstinence is perhaps 
not the cause of their victory. The other notion is that victory 
in battle is an unsuitable test of the worth of an institution. 
The Lord may favor large armies, but that still does not make 
right and might coterminous. Whether this stance is pessimistic, 
because goodness may not ensure continued existence, or opti- 
mistic, because defeat is not proof of badness, is a matter of 
taste.99 

Estimates of probability in both dialogues are also largely 
matters of taste. Which data shall be looked to and what weights 
assigned them, by what formulas shall they be combined, on 
what principles shall inconsistencies be eliminated and gaps 
bridged—to these and similar problems there are no automatic 
solutions. On their reading of the evidence Socrates and his 
friends adjudge it probable that the philosopher-king would be 
accepted by the citizenry should he ever arise, while the Athenian 
and his acquaintances deem it improbable that women would 
agree to eat at common meals. On these two issues my own esti- 
mates would be quite the reverse. But whatever the decisions 
on probability they remain here disguised asseverations. 

Possibility, as it is discussed in both the Republic and the 
Laws, attaches mainly to leadership: can the requisite leaders 


35 Carl G. Hempel, “ Concept Formation in Empirical Science,” Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of Unified Science, II, No. T. 
39$ See note 21. 
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be found who are able to execute the necessary innovations? 
Probability, on the other hand, is largely a function of follower- 
ship: will the multitude acquiesce in these supposedly desirable 
changes? It is surely in the interaction between leadership and 
followership—between authoritative decisions and policies on 
the one hand and demands and supports on the other ; ** between 
input functions like political socialization and recruitment, in- 
terest articulation, interest aggregation, and political communi- 
cation, and output functions like rule-making, rule application, 
and rule adjudication **—that “a probabilistic theory of the 
polity ” ** is to be found. Admittedly, by themselves the discus- 
sions of possibility are almost wholly tautologies, and those of 
probability almost wholly asseverations. But taken together— 
and they are found together in both dialogues—they point to a 
fuller appreciation of the total political process.*° 


Morris Davis. 
TULANE UNIVERSITY. 


87 David Easton, “ An Approach to the Analysis of Political Systems,” 
World Politics, IX (1957), pp. 383-400; cf. Douglas V. Verney, The 
Analysis of Political Systems (Glencoe, 1959). 

28 Gabriel Almond, loc. cit., pp. 17 ff. 

39 Ibid, p. 58. 

£ Similarly, modern studies of leadership have recently begun to con- 
sider simultaneously the characteristics of both the leader and the 
group. This combination of psychological and sociological approaches 
appears likely to accelerate our understanding of human activity. See, 
for example, Alvin W. Gouldner, Studies in Leadership (New York, 
1950); and Sidney Verba, Small Groups and Political Behavior (Prince- 
ton, 1961), Ch. V-VIII. More general but in the same spirit is Robert 
K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Revised; New York, 
1963), Part II. 


NOTES ON EPIGRAPHICA RESTITUTA. 


I 


In a recent article in Historia W. K. Pritchett expressed his 
hope * to show in an article in the American Journal of Philology 
that the three dates derived from the epigraphical literature 
with which Meritt began his calendric studies do not actually 
exist.” This promised article has now been published.? In 
these present notes some of its statements will be re-examined. 

In the first place, the key equations are only two, not three, 
and of these only one is really a definite equation (7. G., I?, 324, 
line 84, as the text is published in Meritt, The Athenian 
Calendar, Plates I and II, line 79) : 


[3«podopiovos. dy ]96€. PO[ivovros e]koaét rës vpvravelas. 


The eighth day from the end of Skirophorion was equated with 
ihe twentieth day of the (tenth) prytany, seventeen days before 
the end of the financial quadrennium which ran from 426 to 422 
B.C. Pritchett’s attempt to discredit this date rests partly on 
his claim that the corner of an initial letter which I have taken 
as delta does not belong to a letter at all, but principally on 
his claim that the phi is not a malformed phi, as I have shown, 
but omikron. His description of the letter leaves much to be 
desired, and his quoting of Klaffenbach that the letter is omikron 
(nicht phi!) proves nothing. All editors have taken the letter 
to be omikron until 1928, when its interpretation as a malformed 
phi was first put forward. I have nothing to add to my first 
description of the stone, which should be read as a corrective 
to Pritehetts most recent account.’ Pritchett publishes in his 
recent article a photograph of a latex squeeze as Fig. 1 (facing 
p. 40). It shows the corner of the delta, which he denies, pre- 
cisely above the delta beneath it,* and it shows the upper curve 


1 Historia, XIII (1964), p. 36, n. 58. For a reply to the main thesis 
of this article see now Hesperia, XXXIII (1964), pp. 228-30. I shall 
return at greater length elsewhere to a further criticism of it. 

24.J.P. LXXXV (1964), pp. 40-55. 

3 See The Athenian Calendar, pp. 9-11. 

* Pritchett claims that “no other omicron has any letter so near it 
as this so-called *stroke'. One should look at the pi omikron in his 
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of the oval of phi not completely cut through at the top, which 
he also denies. It is an excellent supplement to my own descrip- 
tion and to the drawing on Plate I in The Athenian Calendar. 
There is no doubt about the corner of the delta; its absence from 
the Berlin squeeze merely testifies to its absence there, not to its 
absertce from the stone.5 Pritchett does admit that the mason, 
in cutting the phi, may have omitted the upright stroke, but 
he adds that “no one has claimed that he had done so elsewhere 
in the more than 2200 preserved letters of this stele.” He does 
not remember that the upright of phi did not cross the cen- 
ter of the oval in “Adpodives of line 66 (shown in Pritchett’s 
Fig. 2, line 2),° and he fails to consider that uprights were in 
fact omitted elsewhere by the mason in this same inscription,’ 
and that in certain instances horizontal strokes also were 
omitted. In claiming the malformed phi as unique among 
2200 letters Pritchett has neglected the evidence of at least five 
examples where malformation by omission exists upon the stone 
and where it may be seen and controlled today. 

In spite of Pritchett’s caveats about accepting the malformed 
letter as phi, there is not the slightest doubt that phi it was, 

and that the date of the payment it defines was [X«wpo$opióvos 
^ éy]8e $0[ívovros ei]kooré rës vpvraveías. In very truth, this is 
a corner-stone of fifth-century chronology, but Pritchett vastly 
overstates his case when he says that “on this one letter pivots 
Meritt’s entire fifth-century chronological system." These double 
dates in line 79 here and in line 58 above must be studied to- 
gether. They are parts of a formula which introduces the records 
of payments. The fact of the month date in line 79 guarantees 
ihe month date in line 58, and vice versa. How Pritchett can 
simply ignore the connection and insist that one should leave 


Fig, 2 (facing p. 41). And though he refers to the delta omikron 
in Fig. 2 (line 4) he does not refer to the omikron delta in the same 
figure (line 2). Moreover, any insistence that each letter should fall 
just so in its stoichos is quite arbitrary, and minute differences in 
measurements of lateral spacing cannot be claimed as demonstrating 
anything. 

5 Pritchett, op. cit., p. 42. 

* Cf. Meritt, The Athenian Calendar, p. 10. 

"The symbols for 20 talents were written AA instead of AA in 
line 112. Cf. Meritt, The Athenian Calendar, Plate I. 

5 Cf. Meritt, The Athenian Calendar, pp. 23-4. 
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the letters in line 58 with no attempt at so obvious a restora- . 
tion I do not know. Whether the name of the month was 
[hexaropBad|vos and the date óy[8ó« ¢6ivovros] is another 
matter, to which I allude later, But the existence of a date by 
month is sure, and cannot reasonably be denied. 

In line 79, when I restored the name of the month as 
Sxipodpopidvos I noted that this was a logical choice for association 
with the tenth prytany and that this restoration falls into the 
space available on the stone.? Pritchett quotes my account,’° 
italicizing the words falls into the space and implying that this 
coincidence is somehow of little value. The fact of the stoichedon 
order is clear, and Sxpodopidvos meets the requirements. As 
nearly as sound epigraphic method can determine it, this is the 
unique restoration for this line; it is indeed more than just one 
of several possibilities. It is the only possibility, and, in my 
judgment, it may be accepted as “fact.” Pritchett would prefer 
*ExatopBadvos, with decapitation of the initial daseza,™ but 
there are valid reasons why this will not do (see below). 

The second quasi-equation is in 424/3 where the first payment 
on Prytany I 26 must be dated before the Panathenaia, when 
the old board of Hellenotamiai went out of office and the new . 
board entered upon its duties. Since 1928 the facts have fre- 
quently been set forth.!? This payment fell 707 days before the 
end of the quadrennium and hence the Panathenaia of 424 fell 
less than 707 days before the same terminus. There is room in 
these 707 days for just less than two ordinary years of 354 days 
in the festival calendar. And since the equation of line 79 
shows that the 17 days left in the tenth prytany would carry 
the month date to the 9th of the following month that month 
must have been Hekatombaion and the restoration of the text 


? Meritt, The Athenian Calendar, y. 9. 

139 A.J. P., LXXXV (1904), p. 48. 

u A.J. P., LXXXV (1964), p. 49, n. 26. He justifies possible omission 
of the daseia by saying that “ the use of the sign for the rough breathing 
varied in this document, as in many others of the period." Rather, in 
this document the use of the sign was consistent, not appearing with 
duépa, Evdexa, dao, and éxacros (restored). Mabel Lang's new text of 
lines 39 and 41 removes the anomalous forms of hevdexére: with the 
daseia, so that now the consistency of its use is absolute, so far as 
there is evidence for it. See Hesperia, XXXIII (1964), pp. 146-67. 

1* Most recently in Classical World, LVI (1962), pp. 39-41. 
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with Skirophorion is justified. This general determination is 
not affected one way or the other by any possible minor 
irregularities. 

But Pritchett claims that the relationship of the two calendars 
in 424 as here demanded is not valid. Rather, he supposes that 
the year of the accounts began with the Panathenaia and that 
both an “old board” and a “new board” simultaneously and 
together handled all four payments throughout the year? He 
is, of course, hard pressed to escape a calendar dilemma not to 
his liking, but he has not thought through the perplexing conse- 
quences of his novel suggestion. If twenty Hellenotamiai were 
wanted in 424/3, why not simply one board of twenty, as we 
find them later in 410 and thereafter? Pritchett invents a 
financial crisis and assumes “special legislation” to explain his 
hypothesis. There is no whit of evidence for all this. No two 
boards of ten ever functioned simultaneously either before or 
after 424/3. And in carrying the old board through another 
year of active duty, Pritchett violates the known principle that 
there can be no iteration of tenure in a major magistracy. 

Then Pritchett tries to discredit my dating by claiming that 
_ what I have argued for 424 ought also to be found true in 423. 

I quote here in full: “That this (Meritt’s) line of reasoning 
is incorrect can be inferred from the accounts of the fourth 
year—that is, if we accept for the moment Meritt’s text. In 
this year 423/2 B. C. a payment was recorded in line 58 as having 
been made in the first prytany on Hekatombaion 23, that is, 
before the Panathenaic festival, which was observed on Heka- 
tombaion 28. But two separate boards of Hellenotamiai are not 
mentioned here (line 56). What applies in 424/3 B.C. ought 
to apply in 423/2 B.C.” The fallacy, of course, is that we are 
dealing here with the Treasurers of the Other Gods, not with 
the Treasurers of Athena, and that their record makes no men- 
tion of Hellenotamiai either old or new." The money was 
debited directly to the generals. This entry is not a parallel 
nor is it evidence in any way for what happened in 424/3. 
Pritchett could have cited the first payment of the Treasurers 


154,J.P., LXXXV. (1964), p. 46. 

1t The word heAAevoragíais is restored in line 56 in The Athenian 
Calender, Plates I and II, but a better restoration is given in Athenian 
Financial Documents, p. 140 (as also in Tod, G. H. I.,* p. 139). 
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of Athena in 4283/2 (line 39). This also was made before the . 
Panathenaic festival, but there is no mention of the Helleno- 
tamiai. Had they been mentioned they would have been the 
“old board” for the first payment. The record here lacks this 
detail, which we are fortunate to have for the preceding year. 

Finally, Pritchett takes the words of the logistai inscription 
with a Procrustean literal interpretation and runs the accounts 
from Panathenaic festival to Panathenaic festival! He en- 
visages a “tampering” with the calendar which allows the new 
Hekatombaion 28 to fall on the new Prytany I 1 in 422 B.C. 
If he means what he says (it seems almost incredible) then 
the four conciliar years of 1464 days are equated with four 
festival years (Hekatombaion 28 of 426 to Hekatombaion 28 of 
422) also of 1464 days/9 and within this quadrennium (based 
on the evidence which Pritchett finds in 424) each festival year 
must have had exactly 366 days. Tampering, indeed, can solve 
all problems of the calendar if one forgets consistency and throws 
off all other restraint, just as death can cure all ills. This strange 
reconstruction simply will not do. When so much is so grossly 
in error, one questions whether it is useful to probe further into 
lesser error. But with the two years 424/8 and 423/2 both, in . 
fact, ordinary in the festival calendar the month name to be 
restored in line 58, 345 days from the end of the quadrennium, 
must be Hekatombaion.* I make bold to add that the restora- 
tion satisfles the stoichedon requirements of the stone. 


15 4, J. P., LXXXV. (1964), pp. 49-50. 

1? Yet at the top of p. 49 Pritchett knew the difference between the 
prytany years and the archon years. 

1 Pritchett has a note (A.J.P., LXXXV [1964], p. 48, n. 25) that 
my objection to Miss Guarducci’s dating of the Eleusinian First-Fruits 
Decree (I.G., I°, 76) is based on our knowledge of intercalations in the 
calendar in the fifth century. This is true; but another objection to 
her date for the decree lies in the incompatibility of the text with 
Athenian treatment of Megara in 424 (cf. Classical World, LVI [1962], 
pp. 39-41). Dinsmoor’s date (and mine) for the decree is the eighth 
prytany of the year 416/5. An error of date (mea culpa) occurs in 
Classical World, LVI (1962), p. 41, n. 12. 
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Pritchett’s discussion of the Marathon epigrams concerns us 
only briefly here. But to imply that the fourth-century text 
is not a copy of the original because “the stones have only two 
letters in common” is to play down the evidence unduly. Surely 
both texts end with dovAcoy juap iBév, and almost as surely both 
texts contain the phrase srefoí re kal dxurdpwy èri vydv. Since both 
texts are stoichedon in all significant stoichoi it is almost mathe- 
matically beyond belief that they can be restored with identical 
spacings if they are not in fact the same. Charles Williams’ 
drawing (A.J. P., LXXXV [1964], p. 53) is of interest, so far 
as it goes, but cannot entirely replace the photographs which 
are now available in several publications. They show the upright, 
doubtful but possible, recorded by Peek in the space above the 
second lambda of heAAdda, and the punctuation before it is in 
an interspace and not above a letter. So if the upright is not 
part of a letter a letter must be restored in that space anyway. 
I note that Pritchett, with the help of C. G. Higgins, cannot 
see the vertical stroke even under magnification up to 14 times. 
It is frequently true that magnification hinders rather than helps 
a reading. Other comments about off-center spacing of letters, 
and deviations of a millimeter here or there, I regard as of no 
value. The epsilon which I have read as the first letter of épy[ors ] 
should, indeed, have a dot beneath ii.!* Á 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT. 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY. 


18 A.J. P., LXXXIII (1962), p. 296. 
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Wiutam H. Srami. Roman Science: Origins, Development, and 
Influence to the Later Middle Ages. Madison, The University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1962. Pp, x -+ 308. $6.50. j 


This book is divided into three major sections: the central one 
concerns the Roman period from the Late Republie to the fifth 
century; it is preceded by a discussion of the Greek antecedents 
and is followed by a description of the mediaeval afterlife. An 
excellent index and a careful bibliography enhance the usefulness 
of the volume, Probably some “ stylist” of the Press put the page 
numbers at the inner margins and eliminated chapter numbers from 
page headings so as to make the use of the notes, which are relegated 
to the end, as inconvenient as possible. 

The author’s intentions are best described in his own words 
(Preface, p. VI): “the purpose of the book has not been to offer 
a comprehensive account of Roman science but to illuminate the 
character of the scientific literature by tracing some aspects of 
Latin science from their origins to their vestiges in the later Middle 
Ages.” The essence of his results is contained in the sentence “The 
science of the Romans, such as it was, was textbook science” and 
since “the lines of transmission (are shown) more clearly in quad- 
rivium subjects than in others” only “a few subjects outside the 
quadrivium have been discussed, but only to show that they conform 
to familiar patterns.” Therefore “admittedly a more accurate title 
for this volume would have been: ‘Roman Scientifie Compilations; 
an Essay on Some Aspects of Roman Nontechnological Scientific 
Interests." 

The author makes no attempt to idealize his subject. Again and 
again he characterizes the Roman scientific literature as “ handbooks;" 
“textbooks,” concerned with “handbook seienee"—and we know 
that these words are not meant as compliments. I think that the 
greatest merit of the book lies in the severity of the eriticism of 
the Roman quadrivium literature. Its low scientific level, the 
mechanical borrowing from author to author, the total absence of 
new ideas—all this is relentlessly exposed before the reader, This 
is no small merit in a time when the term * Dark Ages" has become 
anathema, But I must confess that the word “handbook” is used 
so excessively—for long stretches many times on every page—that 
I began to doubt that any concrete meaning can be connected with 
this term. Cleomedes’ little treatise on the rotation of the celestial 
sphere is a handbook (p. 53), the mathematical explanations to 


1 Incidentally, Cleomedes can be dated safely to the end of the fourth 
century A.D. since he says that in his time Aldebaran and Antares, 
exactly 180° distant in longitude, were located at the 15th degree of 
their respective signs (I, 11, pp. 106, 25 to 108, 5 Ziegler). Since these 
stars are assigned by Ptolemy in A.D. 138 longitudes 2}° lower, Cleo- 
medes’ data would refer to A.D. 370 with a margin of at most a few 
decades earlier or later if one allows for a possible rounding in his 
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Plato by Theon of Smyrna are quoted as “Manual” (p. 55), as 
if this term were the title, and even Vergil’s Georgics and Horace’s 
Art of Poetry “ are, in a sense, handbooks of their subjects” (p. 67). 
We are told that “it was the Pythagoreans who inspired the hand- 
book movement" (p. 16) and that “not long after Aristotle's death 
the handbook movement was in full swing" (p. 32). The only 
occurrence I could detect of a criterium which makes a work recog- 
nizable as a handbook concerns Euclid's “ Elements ”: * this book is 
to be classed with ordinary handbooks in one respect alone, namely 
that a large part of its materials was drawn from earlier sources ” 
(p. 36). No wonder that there exists very little in human literature 
that is not a handbook. 

The major authors discussed in the central section on Roman 
science are Cato the Elder, Varro, Cicero, Luerctius, then Pomponius 
Mela, Vitruvius, Celsus, Seneca, and Pliny in a special chapter. Then 
follow authors of the second eentury A.D., e.g. Nicomachus and 
Apuleius, leading to a chapter on “Third- and Fourth-Century 
Cosmography " (Solinus, Chaleidius), one on Maerobius, and one 
on Martianus Capella. 

The last part begins with the sad story of the Ostrogothie period 
(Boethius, Cassiodorus), then continues with Isidore of Seville and 
Bede, bringing the diseussion down to the 12th century (school of 
Chartres). 

I hope this short summary will give the reader a fair impression 
of the area covered, even if I have not summarized the introductory 
section from the “Classical Greek Origins" to the “ Posidonian 
Age." 

. If I now attempt to characterize the book from the viewpoint of 

a historian who would like to learn about “ Roman Science,” then 
I wish in advanee to recognize the good right of every author to 
choose the limits of his subject as he sees fit, In the present case 
these limits are essentially defined by the popular and didactic 
literature in Latin. One may doubt, however, the wisdom of this 
choice which leaves unmentioned, e. g., the writings of the “ agrimen- 
sores" which certainly represent a Roman science by their intimate 
relation to military organization, administration, and law, and even 
augury. Similarly the whole development of the Roman calendar 
which exercised such a profound influence on the ancient and medie- 
val world is ignored.? Manilius or Firmieus Maternus are not even 
mentioned though we can learn from these authors at least as much 
about the astronomical and cosmogonic ideas of the Roman imperial 
period as, e.g., from Macrobius. All these topies could provide 
excellent examples of the impact of foreign influences on the Latin 
center in eases where we have a large mass of eonerete material af 
our disposal, reaching from Egyptian-Hellenistie mathematics to 
Greek calendaric and astrological techniques and doctrines, I would 
gladly forego the extensive reconstructions of the systems of Posi- 
donius or Varro in favor of a few technical details where one feels 
solid ground under one’s feet. 


3 Cf, e.g. the sequence of monographs, edited by F. Boll, in the 
PA egsbertohte der Heidelberger Akad. d. Wiss., 1910, 1911, 1918, 1914, 
1920. 
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It is this absence of real technical diseussion which deprives the 
book of a deeper interest. If one wishes to obtain information about 
the time and works of Latin authors one has huge German Handbooks 
(sit venia verbo) at one's disposal. But a competent technical dis- 
eussion of Vitruvius’ theory of sun dials or of Pliny's planetary 
theory would have brought out sharply the contrast between these 
two authors instead of drowning them both in the dreary stream 
of the “Greek handbook movement.” In fact there is something 
wrong with this whole concept. The Byzantine scholars were cer- 
tainly not very original or independent, but from Heraelius to the 
Palaeologi we find again and again competent scholars who relied 
on the same Hellenistie materialas the Romans. And this Hellenistie 
science also created Hindu, Persian, and Islamic science, reaching 
even the homeland of Isidore of Seville. 

The fact that this book is a literary history in which the subject 
matter itself plays only a secondary role has made it possible that 
a great number of mistakes remain inconsequential. The reader 
is supplied with a long array of clichés, commonplace in Histories 
of Science, which, if investigated in the least for concrete substance, 
would evaporate without a trace. Modern jargon contributes to 
obscure the historical discussion. Thus, we are told (p. 29) that 
“reputable scholars and scientists ” of the Hellenistic period were 
attracted to famous centers * by excellent observatories and labora- 
tories.” Unfortunately the first evidence for an “ observatory ” 
belongs to the Abbasid period, not to mention “laboratories.” The 
Hellenistic age is explained as “an age of pedantic explanation” 
in which “scholars and scientists” carry on their “researches . . . 
conducted in ideal surroundings ” being “intensive, meticulous, and . 
abstruse,” while “literary experts” are “arranging the classical 
masters in canonical lists to guide the tastes of readers” (p. 30). 
Thus with a few sentences Hellenistic science is turned into a carica- 
ture of modern research conditions. It is sad to see that such are 
the results of penetrating studies of the Hellenistic world by genera- 
tions of scholars,® 

It is difficult to understand how one can write a book on a scientific 
subject without connecting any meaning with its technical terms. To 
quote only a few examples out of many: The planets “also have 
points of greatest distance for their own centers" (p. 110) or Mars 
can be at “greatest distance from the center of its own orbit” 
(pp. 188-9). Pytheas (p. 31) “kept careful records of the sun’s 
declination in the northern latitudes of his voyage” (although the 
sun’s declination is independent of the geographical latitude of the 
observer) and Eratosthenes (p. 38) determined the circumference 
of the earth “by marking the angle of the sun’s declination at two 
widely separated points on the same meridian and using geometrical 
methods? (which consist in the one single theorem: two parallel 
lines are intersected at equal angles by a third line) while Posidonius 
used even the “ declination” of a star (p. 54). “ Sun and moon have 
constant and direct motions into the signs behind them" (p. 147). 


*'The depressed reader will find relief in the brilliant study * L'érudi- 
tion alexandrine et les papyrus" by E. G. Turner (Chronique d'Égypte, 
XXXVII [1962], pp. 135-52). 
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“A... heliocentric theory accounts very nicely for ... enigmatic 
phenomena (in the planetary motion)—such as stations at regulated 
points of maximum elongation " (p. 35) ; but three of the five planets 
have no maximum elongation, and for the two inner planets stations 
and maximum elongations do not coincide. “Stoie and Platonist 
philosophers had been keeping up to date by incorporating the 
elements of Hipparchan astronomy and Euclidean geometry in their 
systematic treatises ” (p. 81) and “ they associated the solar anomaly 
of planetary motions with Stoie doctrines” (p. 95). “Perhaps as 
early as the Mycenaean Age, the Greeks had adopted an 8-year 
solar cycle, with 3 intercalated lunar months during each (sic!) 
year" (p. 230). That * by the fourth century B. C... . the * Metonie' 
cycle . . . was in use in Athens” (p. 230) is an amazing statement 
in view of the vast literature on the Athenian calendar. Also the 
subsequent description of the paschal eomputus is misleading because 
it bypasses the ealendarie difficulties of the problem—even if one 
ignores the liturgical considerations imposed on the paschal limits. 

Pliny and Isidore of Seville are rightly eritieized for their mis- 
understanding of astronomieal theory but the author's version does 
not clarify matters either; e.g. (p. 109): * Mercury’s orbit is still 
lower, requiring nine days less than Venus' for completion" or 
p. 110: “The cyclic period of eclipses is 223 lunations, but they 
have been known to recur within 15 days of each other.” It is left 
to the reader to bring some sense into these eryptie sentences. 

More serious, however, than the random use of technical terms 
are perfectly clear historical pronouncements which must mislead the 
reader’s judgment. Example: on p. 125 it is stated that * the intro- 
- duetory portion (of Ptolemy’s Geography) is a superb exposition of 
the mathematical principles of cartography—the methods of deter- 
mining the latitude and longitude of places by astronomical means 
and of representing a spherical surface on a plane. Then, instead 
of applying his mathematical principles, Ptolemy proceeded to 
base the body of his work ... upon shoddy data accumulated mainly 
from the dead reckoning of travelers on land and sea.” This anti- 
thesis is absurd. The mathematical theory of mapping a sphere onto 
the plane is a problem entirely independent of the data to be 
recorded. For the other problem one requires for each individual 
locality the determination of the altitude of the pole (or some 
equivalent element) and the time difference with respect to a zero 
meridian by means of simultaneously observed lunar eclipses. Since 
there existed no organization before the 17th or 18th century to 
provide such data, Ptolemy, as well as all the great Islamie geog- 
raphers, had practically no other means than itineraries to provide 
them with fixed points for their maps. Instead of speaking of 
“shoddy data” if would have been more interesting to diseuss the 
Roman road system and its measurements and to point out that 


* It is perhaps useful to remark that in the 16th century Tycho Brahe, 
the most meticulous observer before the invention of the telescope and 
the pendulum clock, places Alexandria 23;45° to the Hast of his zero 
meridian instead of 17;10° (Brahe, Opera, V, pp. 309-11). Cf. also 
Kepler (Werke, III, p. 419,3) who assumes a corresponding time 
difference of “about 2 hours” instead of 1 hour and about 10 minutes, 
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accurate maps even of small areas cannot be obtained without tri- 
angulation with optical precision instruments. Such an outstanding 
achievement in map making as the Forma Urbis? is not even 
mentioned. 

Throughout the book the impression is given as if a “complete 
theory " (p. 16) of heliocentric planetary motion had been given by 
Aristarchus. Only because “ astronomy... had been predominantly 
the occupation of mathematicians, not of physical philosophers 
(sic!), and to a pure mathematician questions of physical reality 
were of little moment” (p. 31) Aristarchus’ theory which “did away 
with the necessity of explaining planetary stations and retrograda- 
tions" (one wonders, why?) “aroused little interest and soon 
withered away from neglect.” Again a modern cliché, the “pure 
mathematician,” obscures the issue. An even modest acquaintance 
with the methodology of the Almagest would have shown the colossal 
amount of carefully selected and analyzed empirical data that went 
into the determination of the fundamental parameters required for 
the prediction of the observable phenomena—which, incidentally, 
are explained far more simply by the geocentric epieyelie motion of 
the planets than by the use of a heliocentric reference system. Of 
Aristarchus’ “ complete theory" we know absolutely nothing. The 
only preserved little treatise on the distance of sun and moon shows, 
however, so primitive a mathematical level (the solving of one right 
triangle causes all the trouble) and such erude astronomy (selection 
of the ill-defined moment when the moon’s disk is just half illumin- 
ated) that we have no reason to assume that such methods were of 
any interest after the work of Apollonius and after Hipparchus’ 
critical analysis of eclipse records in combination with Babylonian . 
data and numerical procedures. 

At every turn it is evident that historical statements are made 
without sufficient understanding of the underlying problems and 
methods. When Hugh of St. Victor “suggests the possibility of 
determining the sun’s distance by observations from two widely 
separated points” the comment is added “a Greco-Arabie pro- 
cedure” (p. 239). A little study of the theory of solar parallax 
in the Almagest or in Al-Battàni would have protected the reader 
from assuming that Greeks and Arabs were as naive as Hugh. 

The Eudoxean system of homocentric spheres is declared (p. 25) 
to have “defects . . . which made it unacceptable to ancient scien- 
tists and philosophers.” Unfortunately the “and” is historically 
misleading. Precisely because of its philosophical appeal—and 
acceptance by Aristotle—did the system survive through the Middle 
Ages; it suffices to mention Bitrüji and Maimonides. 

In general it seems to be impossible to establish within the com- 
plexity of historical processes the causes of a given phenomenon. 
Perhaps ancient mathematics is in some sense an exception. The 
rigidity of the Euclidean style which allowed of no trace of exterior 
motivation and the restriction to geometrical formulation of all 
branches of mathematics must have made any fruitful continuation 
almost hopeless as soon as the living tradition was once interrupted. 


"Beginning of the 3rd cent. A.D. Now available in a beautiful 
edition (Roma, 1955). 
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The extraordinary position of Archimedes' little treatise on the 
* Method" and the history of the origin of modern analysis which 
had first to break radically with the Euclidean tradition illustrate 
the situation. I do not understand how one can speak of “ Euclid’s 
extraordinary talent for making a difficult subject intelligible ” 
(p. 36) if exactly the mathematically most significant ideas of 
Euclid’s work remained completely hidden for many centuries until 
their modern rediscovery. . 

“The Romans were merely following the example of Hellenistic 
intellectuals who were satisfied to embrace the results of Greek 
scientists without understanding their methods” (p. 79). I do not 
know who these intellectuals were but I suppose it is legitimate to 
interpret this sentence to mean that the Romans lived in a time 
when it became fashionable to write in a non-technical way on 
technical subjects. Probably this is meant by the “handbook move- 
ment”; perhaps modern “synthesis” points in the same direction. 
The present book will be successful, not only because it fills a real 
gap but because it follows a powerful trend which perhaps once 
before existed in Roman science. 

O. NEUGEBAUER. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


K. J. McKay, The Poet at Play. Kallimachos, The Bath of Pallas. 
Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1962. Pp. x 4-139. (Mnemosyne, Supple- 
ment VI.) 


K. J. McKay. Erysiehthon. A Callimachean Comedy. Leiden, E. J. 
Brill, 1962. Pp. x 4- 202. (Mnemosyne, Supplement VII.) 


I have experienced considerable reluctance in writing a review 
of these books. So loath was I to commit my initial reactions to 
print that I decided to let them lie fallow for some months. I now 
(September 1963) return to the books and find my present reactions 
identical with my first. There is learning, diligence, enthusiasm in 
McKay’s studies of Callimachus’ two Hymns (the Fifth or Bath of 
Pallas {hereafter referred to as PP]; the Sixth or Demeter [here- 
after referred to as E]) but there is also, as I see it, a fundamental 
failure of judgment, a basie misunderstanding of the poet. We 
must, of course, admit that there are diversities of opinion and that 
Callimachus is enigmatic, does not wear his heart on his sleeve. 
But the trouble with MeKay's interpretations is not simply the 
novelty of his conclusions: it is the method, the approach that seem 
to me in error. There is no point in concealing my judgment here, 
Yet let me say that I found the monographs interesting and, more 
than that, stimulating. I found myself rethinking all the problems; 
my eye for Callimachus’ meaning was decidedly sharpened. 

To cover all the points raised in these books a review would have 
to exceed all reasonable length. In what follows, therefore, I shall 
discuss his exegesis of the Fifth Hymn in some detail, make some 
remarks about the Sixth, and devote a little space to general con- 
clusions as to both the books and their subject matter. In other 
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words, I shall try to give more than mere obiter dicta at the necessary 
price of being very selective. But the selectivity will, I hope, bring 
out the basic issues. 

McKay summarizes his interpretation of H(ymn) 5 in E, p. 1: 


It is an attempt to explain away 2 savage tale, the Pherecydean 
version of the blinding of Teiresias, by making the humane 
Athene Oxyderkes the offended deity. At the same time Kalli- 
machos has earefully, and mischieviously, led us to expect that 
he will praise the deity by telling the story in its original, grue- 
some form—an expectation which must have astounded his first 
audience; to make this false belief the more inevitable he has 
presented Athene in a martial image and east the whole composi- 
tion in a plaintive form which I ean only construe as Dorie 
Threnodie Elegy. But no, he has found a means to pull the 
mat from under our feet, to justify Athene’s action as humane; 
and should we complain that his piece is no longer a unity, he 
may gravely point to signposts in his opening stanzas to the 
very nature of the goddess which he has portrayed. 


In other words, the poem is “mischief”: the poet mischievously 
cheats us by giving us something other than promised, 

What he has promised, according to McKay, is the erude or 
* gruesome " tale of Pherecydes. Now all we know + of Pherecydes’ 
version is really the bare statement in Apollodorus’ Bibliotheca 
(III, vi, 7) that Athene rais xepoi rods dpOarpods abro) (i.e. of 
Teiresias) karaAafouévqv mypòv morjoat. Frazer took karaAaffopévqv 
not to mean that Athene took hold of (i.e. physically extracted) the 
eyes of Teiresias but that “she simply held her hands over the eyes 
... and the mere touch of her divine fingers sufficed to blind him 
for ever.” Frazer rightly points out that this usage of caraAapBavo 
has its exact parallel in Plato (Theaetetus, 165 B-C) and quite good 
parallels elsewhere. In any event, Apollodorus’ text is not beyond 
suspicion (various editors at least have suspected it) and the simple 
word karaAaflouévgv is hardly enough to supply the eye-gouging in 
the lack of other evidence. But McKay finds the evidence in Calli- 
machus: for does he not make Chariclo and Athene speak of taking 
away (dppata.. . waidds ádelAeo . . . où.. . "AÜavaía yXvkepóv . . . 
upara raidwv dprdfev) the eyes? Furthermore there is Actaeon 
(mentioned by Athene to Chariclo as an instance of the calamity 
Chariclo has escaped) who was certainly torn in pieces so that his 
poor mother had to search for and collect his bones. Finally, there 
are the masculine and dangerous qualities attributed to Athene in- 
the introductory or “epiphany” section of the Hymn. There is 
enough goodness (according to McKay) attributed to the goddess 
(her concern for her horses, ete.) to * exeuse" the poet’s contra- 
diction of the gruesome qualities suggested, but we are still prepared 
by the introduction for the “eye-gouging” only to be mischievously 
surprised. All the mildness, mercy, ete., of the goddess, on which. 
Callimachus seems to set such store, is really a “ leg-pull.” 

We can also see this (according to McKay) in the special “ leg- 


+The Townleian scholiast of Homer (Od., X, 493) says only that 
Teiresias was blinded when he saw Athene in the bath. 
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pull” or sophisma (as he calls it) that Callimachus introduces into 
` this Hymn (as into the others). McKay defines sophisma as the 
poet’s device to show that he “is personally uncommitted” or does 
not wear “ his religion on his sleeve” (PP, p. 49). Here the sophisma 
ig Callimachus’ explanation of Athene’s authority (to grant gifts) 
from her origin in Zeus’ head. This, according to McKay, is a 
Hesiodic reminiscence: Athene is in effect Metis; she gets her 
power from physical contact, perhaps, as McKay suggests, contact 
with the “stuff of procreation” in Zeus’ head. The awkward 
Hesiodism is Callimachus! deliberate “leg-pull,” his way of telling 
us that he is up to mischief and should not be taken seriously. 

It is on the basis of all this that McKay proceeds to explain the 
Dorie dialect and elegiae meter of the Hymn. Doric threnody is in 
fact a most dubious genre (all that supposedly exists of it are the 
famous elegiaes of Euripides’ Andromache, the Coronea epigram, 
possibly Plato's on Dion and this hymn!). And the Hymn is only 
a “threnody” insofar as McKay’s general theory is correct: i.e. 
that Callimachus wanted to present us with a “false martial image” 
and the gruesome expectations he was mischievously to contradict. 
But why doric? Basically because this hymn (5) is a deliberate 
contrast with 6 (dorie hexameters) and beeause 6 is dorie comedy 
or farce, like that of Epicharmus! And, of course, 6 is farce because 
s d much more Callimachean misehief (we shall turn to that 
ater). 

I have given I think a fair specimen of McKay’s exegesis. There 
are, of course, many other points, For example, he makes much of 
his identification of Athene as Oxyderkes. Here he tries to answer 
. the (to him) puzzling question: ^ Why does she punish him 
(Teiresias) through his eyes” (PP, p. 27). Also he finds eye 
references throughout the poem, e. g. dupa in line 17; the roe (8ópkas) 
of line 91 suggests seeing (Sépxopat, Sédopxa). 

If all this reads like “ mischief ” of my own, I ean only say I 
have faithfully tried to condense and summarize what McKay 
actually says. I need not say much in criticism. His reconstruction 
of Pherecydes is dubious in the extreme. But even if we grant 
that he is right here, the rest does not follow. Why must Callimachus’ 
humane version of the “gruesome” legend be mischief? I cannot 
see that the martial introduction prepares us for anything more 
than the traditional Athene. And if she is a masculine goddess with 
a masculine attitude toward her toilet, she is also carefully repre- 
sented as humane to her horses, lacking in Aphrodite’s frivolity, ete. 
She blinds Teiresias for a quite obvious reason: his eyes were at 
fault in seeing her naked. The later references to “snatching” 
or “taking away" eyes are of course not meant to be literal: no 
ordinary reader would, it seems to me, conceivably take them as 
such. The so-called sophisma is to me (I must confess) an obvious 
product of McKay’s, not Callimachus’, imagination. Athene is the 
true heir of Zeus and of his authority. i 

As for the real meaning of the Hymn, I have nothing of marked 
originality to say. It seems to me a remarkable poem in which the 
power and awfulness of the goddess is wonderfully offset by her 
humanity and merey. Her divine “distance” and “ nearness” are 
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beautifully blended. The tabu that no Argive man should see the 
goddess (lines 51-2) is explained by the tale in such a way that the 
ritual rigor is made fully consistent with divine benevolence. The 
goddess is bound by the laws of Chronos: she cannot let Teiresias 
eseape punishment. But it is relatively light (hence the Actaeon 
analogy) and the compensation relatively great. Athene remains 
the faithful friend of Charielo. And all this, it seems to me, is 
borne out by the language and style: the tense expectancy of the 
ritual introduction, the hushed quiet of the noontime bath, the quick 
entrance of the poor “child,” the natural anger and grief of the 
mother and the ealm mercy of Athene's reply—all are successively 
expressed in a minimum of words but all are impressive. Great 
restraint, as I see it, goes with real feeling. 

Nor do I think that this is merely à modern reading of the poem. 
As I see it, Propertius, that avowed Callimachean of Rome, tried 
to secure much the same effect in his aition on the ritual prohibition 
of women from the Ara Mazima of Hercules (IV, 9). Here the 
contrast is between the active benevolence of the demi-god and the 
prudish piety of the priestess. The setting is a quiet bit of calm 
nature (the rustic temple and spring) that, as it were, enhances 
both Hercules’ thirst and its consequences, The god’s prohibition 
is justified by the humanity that it expresses. Propertius was here 
I think clearly influenced by the Fifth Hymn and succeeded in 
conveying much of its atmosphere and meaning: the humanity with 
which divine awe and ritual is associated. 

It is, of course, easy to juxtapose one interpretation with another. 
The real difficulty with MeKay's is that it is not based on a reading 
of Callimachus so much as on a preconceived idea that he is using 
Pherecydes and Athene Oxyderkes and that, more generally, he is 
always giving a “double” or “mischievous” meaning to almost 
everything he says. But if we look only at Callimachus himself, we 
actually see nothing of the sorf. 

McKay’s exegesis of H.6 is quite similar to that of H.5. Here 
also we find an old, legend that Callimachus is “ mischievously ” 
refuting or burlesquing. Indeed McKay states flatly: “that the 
treatment of Erysiehthon in H.6 is mythological burlesque will 
not I imagine be gainsaid by many” (E, p. 118). The legend this 
time has much more evidence behind it than the “ eye-gouging ” 
of Athene. On the basis of Hellanieus (Jacoby, 4F7), the new 
Hesiodie papyrus (Pap. Inst. Fr. d Arch. Or., 322), and a modern 
folk-tale (told to Jacob Zarraftis by an old peasant woman, cf. 
R. M. Dawkins, Forty-Five Stories from the Dodecanese) he assumes 
that all versions of the Erysichthon story (i.e. Ovid's and that in 
H.6) were known to Callimachus. Erysichthon is Aithon (ef. at(wv 
Ads), the terrible hunger-monster with the metamorphosis-prone 
daughter, Mestra. Hence the Ovid version (the personification of 
Hunger, ete.) was “burlesqued” by Callimachus in H.6. This to 
McKay is no story of impious transgression (ozepfjaoía)—nothing 
to do with “ genuine piety .. . pathos, simple treatment ” (E, p. 66) 
—but a piece of doric farce whose model is the hungry Hercules 
of comedy (especially in Epicharmus’ Marriage of Hebe). “ Erysich- 
thon,” says McKay (PP, p. 121) “is a comic subject, the counter- 
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part of Herakles in appetite and an abstraetion, Ravening Hunger. 
But, of course, not all the time, but progressively." . 

Here again the proof of the pudding is in the actual exegesis of 
the poem. To begin with, it has a sophisma. The evil neighbor 
of line 117 (ópóro:os)—the poet warns against neighbors such as 
Eysichthon—seems to McKay to recall Aeschylus, Ag., 1003-4: 
the yeérwy ópórowos who is always a disease (vócos). So Callimachus 
implies that Erysichthon is “now disease incarnate” (PP, p. 120). 
The mischievous poet is burlesquing him by making him play the 
double réle of Triopas’ young son and Ravening Hunger (Aithon) 
itself, Indeed, according to McKay, the burlesque (Exysiehthon 
as Aithon) goes through the whole story: Erysichthon’s shameless- 
ness (E, p. 70), the poplar (Callimachus implies a whimsical hamy- 
dryad), the gigantic sluture of Erysichthon and his companions, 
the terms atÜev Ads (lines 65-6) and BotBpwors (line 102), even 
McKay’s emendation of vefpas for the MS vevpas (in line 93: since 
Erysiehthon is a sort of walking appetite or stomach like Ovid's 
Fames), all serve Callimachus’ double game of.playing off Erysich- 
thon against Aithon and thus making dorie farce of the whole 
business. 

Here again we must say that MeKay reads the hymn in the light 
of his theory—that it is Callimachus’ mischievous version of an 
old, erude legend. I think that he has made a ease for the existence 
of the legend (prior to Ovid and Callimaehus) that is much better 
than his ease for the Pherecydes legend posited in his exegesis of 
H.5 though it is still open to considerable doubt (especially the 
assumption that a recent Greek folk-tale reflects pre-Ovidian tradition 
and not, e.g. a popular version of Planudes’ translation of the 
Metamorphoses transmitted from above down or from literate to 
illiterate, as indeed did often happen). But again, what of it? 
Must the hymn be read as farce simply because Callimachus knew 
the old legend? Did not the difference in purpose and style that 
separated Callimachus and Ovid have its influence on their selection 
and use of the legend? In short: what in fact did Callimachus 
actually write? 

Here it seems to me McKay supplies nothing that invalidates the 
admirably sensitive interpretation of Hans Diller (“ Die dichterische 
Eigenart von Ovids Metamorphosen,” Hum. Gymn., XLV [1934], 
pp. 25 f). Erysiehthon is a very young lad (a “child” of sorts) 
who passes the limit of decent behavior (izepGacia): the goddess 
is kind even in her anger. She does not at first try to frighten him 
but warns him in the form of an old familiar priestess, Nikippa. 
It is only when he disregards the warning and still insists that he 
wants the wood for his “banqueting hall" that the goddess (just 
like Alleeto with Turnus: Virgil was almost certainly inspired by 
Callimaehus here) assumes her true shape and imposes the punish- 
ment that “fits the crime.” He will get banquets enough! But 
Callimachus does not emphasize Erysichthon after this point. We 
now see, instead, how his crime affects and indeed destroys the “ little 
world” (the phrase is Diller’s) in which his family live and try 
to keep up appearances. It is the “bourgeois” family that now 
desperately tries to conceal the facts and maintain its respectability, 
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The discrepancy between Triopas’ supposedly divine origin and the 
bitter social actuality (this is why he calls Poseidon wevdordrwp, 
line 98, though, of course, to MeKay it is only more “ mischief ") 
is brilliantly brought out. The unique combination of the modernized 
(we may even say: “bourgeoisified”) setting and the traditional 
mythology is a peculiarly Callimachean effect. It is anthing but 
farce, It has rather the half-pathetic, half-ironical, half-familiar, 
half-awesome tonality that he and no other poet could convey. 
Apollonius also modernized his gods (e.g. the visit to Aphrodite 
at the beginning of Argonautica, 3) but the effect is one of dissonance 
and incongruity: Callimachus, on the contrary, makes the unepic 
household and parents serve the purposes of a hymn. I lack space, 
of course, to re-exegete all the words and passages in which McKay 
finds a farcical intention. But take the lines into which McKay 
most directly reads it (65 ff.) : 


t * f ^ ~ 3 3 7 - H 
å pev tooo’ cimoto" "EpvotyÜoy, revye rovgpá. 
> 7 € / ^ o» x f 
abríka oi xaXeróv te kai dypiov éuBare Ardy 
/, P i 
alOwva kparepóv, peydAa 8 éorpedyero votow 
+ v 7 
oxérdtos, do0a vácavro TÓcov Éxcy Luepos abris. 


Surely there is every reason to represent the Hunger which Demeter 
sends as harsh, fierce, burning, mighty—to call it a disease; but the 
oxérAws (ef. Virgil’s infelis) strikes a note almost of pity. Yet 
the pity is only incidentally for Erysiehthon (that misguided 
“ child ”) for the next line (69) immediately turns our attention 
to the household: 


elxatt Saira wévovro, Suddexa 8 oivov ü$vocoy. 


While the father and mother try to “excuse” his absence, he sits 
all day, out of sight in the innermost recesses of the home, miserably 
eating (87): 


$ , » 4 H , 
évddpoxos O:yrerra, ravápepos clAazavaaTás. 


It is not until the family's whole substance is eonsumed (even the 
poor eat!) that the dreadful fact becomes overt and Erysiehthon 
is reduced to begging at the cross-roads (rpiódow:). The struggle 
to maintain appearanees is finally lost! A harsh myth has been 
touched with true pathos, with social and human reality. 

This, of course, is not the prevailing mood of Callimachus. The 
Hymns to Zeus (1) and Artemis (3) and, in a sense, the curious 
Hymn to Delos (4) as well as the Aitia and (probably) the Hecale 
reveal a much less sympathetic and a much more ironical or witty 
poet. We know more now about the mixing of wit with serious 
feeling than the Romantics and nineteenth century crities did (there 
is after all T. S. Eliot, the cult of Donne, and the “ rediscovery " 
of Pope) but I think there is a quite another sort of mixing in 
Callimachus than we can find in Pope or the “ Metaphysicals.” On 
the whole McKay is better in his exegesis of the Delos Hymn (Part 
C of E), though I have also many reservations. There is, after all, 
“mischief ” in Callimachus (e.g. the childish pranks of Artemis, 
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his conversation with Zeus) but it must be set in its context and, 
above all, related to the “ transitions” that are also shifts of mood 
and sensibility. McKay is, I think, most helpful in his diseussion 
of points of form (especially the onomatopoeie effect of the dorie 
dialect: ef, PP, pp. 82-90). But here again all such discussion is 
ultimately harnessed to his mischief-thesis. 

I said at the beginning that these books do stimulate us to rethink 
the’ poems. But they do so, I must admit, in a manner rather like 
that of Dr. Watson. The biggest question that McKay raises is 
really one of method, It is of course true that much in ancient 
literature is very obscure to us: we simply lack the clues, the unex- 
pressed premises of the authors. But there is no point in any 
Altertumswissenschaft, to say nothing of literary criticism, if we 
cannot respond to the ancients with some emotion of our own. A 
novel interpretation that “reads out” all such emotion, that assures 
us that we have missed all the clues and mistaken all the greatness, 
is possible but rightly liable to a heavy burden of proof. McKay 
surely does not supply it. What he does supply is actually quite 
extrinsic to the poems themselves. The fault of his method lies here: 
he confuses source-hunting with literary criticism. 


Brooxs Oris. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY.’ 


Fritz M. HEICHELHEIM and Crepric A. Yxo. A History of the Roman 
People. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962. Pp. 
xv + 480; illus.; maps. $10.60 (textbook ed., $7.95). 


This is the first entirely new general history of Rome to be offered 
in this country for some years. As the dust jacket suggests, the book 
does present “new ideas and views," from the research of other 
scholars and from the authors’ own work. The authors are well 
known for their publications in economic history and some of the 
best and most extensive contributions of the new book lie in this 
area. The format of the book is pleasing, and the illustrations are 
usually quite good. The table of contents is detailed, the index 
extensive and well done, and bibliography broader than is generally 
found in a work of this sort. The book will probably be widely 
adopted, although it must of course compete with such present 
histories of those of Boak, Cary, and Swain (vol. II of Ancient 
World). 

The excellent economic sections mentioned deal with earliest Rome 
(pp. 50 ff.), the entire Mediterranean of the second century B.C. 
(pp. 159 ff.), and the age of Augustus (pp. 2871f.); there are 
excellent sections dealing with the second and third centuries which 
are less satisfactory because they are inserted reign by reign. The 
first of the sections above is prefaced with this eurious statement: 
“Tf it be true that economic factors ean exert a determining influ- 
ence upon the social life, the form of government, the class structure, 
and the legal system of a state, it seems logical, before attempting 
to deseribe the political and social life of early Rome, to survey 
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its economic development.” Fortunately this negatively stated prin- 
ciple of economic determination seems to have been disregarded in 
most of the book. 

Any general work or textbook covers so much ground and deals 
with so many topics that it must of necessity oversimplify, often 
present only a single interpretation when other plausible ones are 
held, or present what is only probable as true. There is simply not 
space to indicate all the uncertainties and possibilities, And 3t is 
easy to underestimate what a tremendous task it is to consult all 
the significant recent scholarship in several languages in the never- 
ending search for what most closely approximates truth, The re- 
viewer, aware of these difficulties and appreciative of the accom- 
plishment here, nevertheless must state that there are far too many 
errors and inaccuracies, defects of organization and treatment. 

To begin with organization: the authors decided to carry the 
historical account no farther than Constantine—which may be a 
logical enough decision—but then for some reason included an epi- 
logue dealing briefly with the Byzantine Empire; there is almost 
nothing on the two centuries intervening. Fearing that some would 
criticise this decision, the authors defend themselves by extravagant 
statements. “The History of the Roman people extends, strictly 
speaking, from prehistoric times to the death of Constantine the 
Great in 337 A.D.” (p. 46). Strictly speaking? “Three of the 
most characteristic institutions of the medieval period had their 
origins in the reign of Constantine: feudalism, serfdom, and the 
guild system” (p. 433). Emphatiealy an overstatement. The 
authors, on the other hand, did not feel themselves cramped for 
space at the beginnings of Roman history and some will find this 
an improvement over other texts, no doubt. There are nine two- 
column pages on the paleolithic period, for example, but most of 
it has little or no specific connection with Italy or Rome. By way 
of comparison, about ten times as much space is given to the period 
before Terremare culture in Heichelheim and Yeo as in R. Bloch, 
The Origins of Rome. Moreover, when the narrative reaches the 
early fourth century B. C., we are treated to an eight-page account 
of Celtic prehistory and cultural development. Again, with Caesar’s 
offensive against the Gauls, three pages give their background from 
the sixth century B.C. Presumably, all this early material is added 
because it is new; but the reviewer thinks that at least two-thirds of 
this space might profitably have been devoted to something else; 
if not to the gap between Constantine and Justinian, then perhaps 
to the rise of Christianity and to the various mystery religions so 
important in the empire up to Constantine and after. For there is 
nothing on Christianity except occasional treatment in connection 
with persecutions, and as for the mystery religions, Mithraism, for 
example, does not seem to be mentioned in the book at all. 

There are also numerous instances of more minor organizational 
weakness, which may be confusing to students. In Chapter IV there 
are at least ten references to the XII tables—one in the past perfect 
tense—although they are only explained to the student in the 
following chapter. Remarks are made regarding elections and the 
organization and function of the comitia centuriata (in connection 
with plebeian rights and the like) even before discussion of the 
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kingship, much less the constitutional setup which followed. In fact, 
probably half the material in Ch. IV (Early Roman Society) would 
be better located in the chapter following (Rise of the Roman 
Republic). 

There is endemic indecision as to the proper place for discussion 
of literature. Livy, for example, is discussed at the beginning of 
Ch. V and again in the Augustan period. The decision to include 
a section on “ Art, Architecture, and Literature during the Second 
Triumvirate (40-31 B. C.)” cuts in two the discussion of the works 
of Vergil and Horace, since an appreciation of their later works 
appears with the literature of the Augustan age forty-five pages 
later. Yet another organizational quirk is to be seen in the section 
on “The Reorganization of the Government: 27 B.C.,” which not 
only mentions an item or two which belongs in the following section 
on the changes of 23 B. C., but even includes material on the develop- 
ment of the civil service, use of freedmen, and changes in the position 
of the praetorian prefect which belong to the middle first and even 
the late second century. 

The unevenness of the work involves not only organization, but 
also grammar and syntax, Along with some excellent writing one 
encounters, inexplicably, such faux pas as this: “The princeps 
first; dazed, sorrowing, broken, old, kept moaning to himself * Quine- 
tilius Varus, give me back my legions” (p. 280). Or this: “ The 
year, in which the two provinces were created, war broke out in 
both...” (p. 153). There is inconsistent use of modern and ancient 
names for cities and men; for example, it is always “ Marcus An- 
tonius " but “ Pompey." There are a couple of dozen typographical 
errors. 

Another uneven section of the book is, surprisingly, the bibliog- 
raphy which is remarkably full. Included are many articles in 
journals; however, some of these are inconsequential, and on the 
other hand, the bibliography does not, for example, contain the 
best biographies of Cicero, Caesar, or Augustus. A section on the 
Roman Coinage includes two very minor articles (there are hundreds, 
if one wanted to include such), but it does not contain the monu- 
mental works of Babelon, Mommsen (or Mommsen-Blacas), Grueber, 
or Vol. I of Rudi Thomsen's Early Roman Coinage (volumes II and 
III probably did not appear in time to be included). There is no list 
of illustrations nor of maps. The latter are good, but students will 
have to leaf through the book trying to find them. 

The following is a partial list of inaccurate or misleading material 
noted by the reviewer. Lucumones (p. 29) are not landowning families 
of the Etruscans, but rather priest-kings, Rome never had “ pro- 
fessional priesthoods” (pp. 71£.). The most probable date for the 
reform of the Centuriate assembly is 241 B.C., not 220 (p. 126). 
Apparently the authors here followed De Sanctis, rejecting more 
recent research, some of which is listed in the bibliography, The 
more recent research also holds for 193 votes after the change as 
before. Regarding the problem of Rome’s intervention in the Hast: 
“Not one of the Hellenistic powers had ever , . . threatened her in 
any way" (p. 138). What of Philip's allianee with Hannibal? 
“Rome . .. greatly accelerated the social and cultural destruction 
of Hellenism in the Middle [sic] East” (p. 152). The reviewer 
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prefers Swain’s view that Hellenism, declining under native pres- 
sure, was shored up and preserved by the Romans, The discussion 
of polities in Rome in the second century B. C. through the Gracchan 
period would make better sense if the work of Miinzer on the Roman 
factions were not so thoroughly ignored. For example, the shallow 
explanation of the enmity between old Cato and Scipio Africanus 
(p. 135) needs further explanation in terms of faction, When on 
p. 147 the remark is made that “ Lucius Aemilius Paullus belonged 
to the Scipionie circle,’ one assumes the authors mean group or 
faction. The so-called Seipionie circle is something else again and 
comes later. On pp. 88, 89, 186, and 220 are remarks (the last two 
dealing with Marius and Cicero) which imply a misunderstanding 
of the method of entrance into the nobilitas. The view that curule 
office brought nobility (Mommsen’s) was long ago shown by Gelzer 
to be wrong. Not until a new man achieved the consulship did he 
become a noble, 

Attitudes towards the major political figures of the last century 
of the Republic have always varied and the reviewer should not 
take umbrage merely because the attitudes of Heichelheim and Yeo 
are almost precisely opposite to his own. However, some of the 
things said in support of the point of view—which is close to 
Mommsen’s—are disturbing. How, for example, can Gaius Gracchus’ 
system of farming the taxes in Asia be beneficial a) to the state, 
b) to the taxpayers, and e) to the tax collectors all at the same time 
(p. 179)? The opponent of Gaius, Livius Drusus, is insincere, an 
“outrageously unscrupulous demagogue,” who “never intended ” 
to carry out his proposals (p. 180). On the other hand, the younger 
Drusus is treated as if he were an imitator of Graechus: “Thus 
died Livius Drusus, an enlightened statesman and the last of Rome's ` 
great civil reformers” (p. 193). Yet both father and son, using 
similar methods, were trying to do similar things: to strengthen 
the senate (Cieero ealls the younger Drusus senatus propugnator) 
and to give recognition to the allies. The Gracchan land program 
is declared to be a success on the basis of the census figures of 
125 B.C. (the authors do not mention the census but assume the 
whole inerease is due to land assignations, p. 176) ; whereas nothing 
is more uncertain in the whole history of the Republie than the 
meaning of those census figures. Professor Heichelheim has long 
insisted that the price of grain under Gaius Gracchus’ law was “ not 
far below the average market price in Rome .. . never below the 
regular producer prices in such surplus areas as Egypt, Sicily . . ." 
(p. 178). But Heichelheim has elsewhere said that grain prices in 
127 B. C. were twelve times what they had been in 140 B. C. (His- 
toria Mundi, IV, p. 412) and this if true in Rome would mean that 
very expensive subsidising was necessary—the thing Heichelheim is 
trying here to disprove. 

It is difficult to recognize Pompey in the picture of timidity and 
inaction given of his early career (p. 206). Pompey, according 
to the authors, did not “dare speak up for his friends who had 
helped him in trouble when Sulla struck them down before his very 
eyes.” When and where was this? Is this perhaps a misinterpre- 
tation of Mommsen (IV, p. 22, Dickson tr.) who says that Pompey 
ordered “that men who had stood by him .. . should be executed 
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before his eyes at the nod of the same master [Sulla] ...?” But 
this was in Sicily and Sulla was in Italy. The reviewer thinks the 
term “ democratic ” is quite out of place as descriptive of popularis 
leaders like Caesar and Crassus (pp. 216 f.). 

Caesar is of course the hero; hark to one incident in the conquest 
of Gaul: “Caesar, with consummate skill, rallied his weary and 
outntmbered forces and attacked. Man after man fell beneath 
javelin and sword, Higher and higher rose the heaps of the dead. 
Calling his men by name, Caesar took up a sword and fought along- 
side the common soldiers, driving on steadily to victory” (p. 228). 
Also in the eight columns used to describe the Gallic campaigns 
is found this remark: “No justification or apology was required 
for a war against barbarians. In waging it the proconsul fulfilled 
his major duty: the maintenance and extension of the power and 
dignity of the Roman Empire” (p. 237). The defense of Caesar 
must even include a defense of the legality of his “marriage” to 
Cleopatra—under Macedonian law! When he was perpetual dictator, 
Heichelheim and Yeo call him the “chief executive” of the state 
(p. 247). Caesar’s coinage of gold (which was almost certainly a 
coinage of necessity and no more) is said to have been designed to 
“stimulate the growth of a true money economy in the provinces 
...” (p. 248). But Caesar's greatest achievement was a might-have- 
been: “Had Caesar lived longer, he might have accomplished his 
greatest work, the codification of Roman law, a task destined to 
await another six hundred years and the hand of another organizing 
genius, the Emperor Justinian I. Even as the Napoleonic Code 
was the greatest and most enduring of Napoleon’s achievements, 
the codification of Roman law might have been Caesar’s” (p. 250). 

It is “ Marcus Antonius" who receives the mantle of Caesar in 
Heichelheim and Yeo, not Octavian. Antony is pictured as the states- 
manlike eompromiser: “Not for twenty years had Cicero's dream 
of a concord of the orders come so close to a full realization. Such 
appeared to be the aim and desire of Antonius" (p. 251). But 
note the very next sentence: “ Antonius was an ambitious man, 
who could brook no rivals." The supporters of Octavian are “the 
snobs, the time-servers, and other chiselers .. ." (p. 257). Not until 
the end of his life does Augustus receive any praise from the authors. 

The politieal history of the empire to Dioeletian is generally well 
done, However, a few items are worth notice, Claudius did reject 
the title of “ imperator? (p. 318) but only at first. After the care- 
fully staged conquest of Britain that title appears frequently on 
his eoinage. In order to exonerate Nero from setting fire to Home 
it is hardly necessary to make a hero of him: “ Aroused from sleep, 
he [Nero] swiftly sped to the scene of the conflagration. Fearing 
neither the assassin’s dagger nor the blast of the holocaust, he gave 
all possible aid to the erazed and helpless victims of the fire.” This 
picture of immediate, decisive action does not correspond with the 
sources, Doubtless the reports that Nero himself set the fire were 
false, but there is no ground for making a hero out of Nero! The 
current efforts to rehabilitate him can go only so far. 

In view of the area of competence of the authors, it is surprising 
to find several errors involving numismatic material, The weight 
of the denarius was not reduced (as is explicitly stated on p. 179) 
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in 122 B. C. Mattingly gives 160 B. C. (Roman Coins, p. 37, 1960 
ed.), and if Thomsen’s revised dating for the first issuance of the 
denarius is correct it must have come earlier still, Therefore the 
weight reduction did not come with the retarifüng of the denarius 
from 10 to 16 asses (p. 166). The oath scene on the Italian coinage 
during the Social war is hardly “a swearing in of troops" (p. 194). 
It is misleading to say that “ Augustus . . . instituted a college of 
three mint officials...” (p. 208). The tresviri existed even in the 
middle Republic. It is true that Caesar changed the number to four 
and Augustus reconstituted the original three. Nero’s depreciation 
of the coinage is seen as somehow “imperative” and basically good 
(p. 827); his reform “ remained essentially unchanged till the reign 
of Severus . . ." (p. 327). Before Severus there had been a con- 
siderable further depreciation of the coinage. 

Here are a few more puzzles: p. 136: “ Carthage, he [Hannibal] 
knew, had lost the war mainly because she had been governed by 
a corrupt, venal, and pusillanimous oligarchy. . . .” Next page: 
* ['The war's] outcome had been determined in Italy by Hannibal's 
failure .. . to wreck the Roman confederate alliance . . . his sole 
hope of ultimate victory.” On p. 147, col. 1: “No one had done 
any more to destroy those [Greek] liberties than Eumenes. . . ." 
Col. 2, same page: “The Greeks had perverted the freedom pro- 
claimed at the Isthmian Games into chaos and anarehy. . . . In 
vain Eumenes tried to persuade the Greeks to preserve law and 
order, . . ." On p. 414: “These reforms were the most enduring 
achievements of Diocletian’s reign, wherein he proved himself 
superior to Augustus as an administrator and more clever than 
Vespasian as a financier.’ On p. 416: “Thus the tax reforms of 
Diocletian contributed to the ruin and enslavement of the urban 
bourgeoisie and to the decay of town and city life in the western 
part of the empire. The tax reform of Diocletian also brought 
misery for the tenant farmer or colonus.” 

Nor does one know what to say about statements such as the 
following. “Many scholars would reject the tradition of a sudden 
overthrow of the monarchy because it is doubtful that violent revo- 
lutions such as the French Revolution of 1789 or the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 occurred in ancient societies . . 2’ (p. 82). Or, 
on p. 128: “The fall of Saguntum marks ... the birth of the 
Roman Empire and the genesis [sic] of western civilization." 

To end on an optimistic note, Defects and errors are inevitable, 
and while the reviewer thinks there are far too many of them, it 
is certainly also irue that the greater attention given to weaknesses 
than to the strengths of a work presents a somewhat distorted picture, 
Many teachers will find this a satisfaetory text and many others 
will make use of it as supplementary reading for its new and effeetive 
treatment of some areas of Roman history. 


Henry C. Borgy. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
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W. K. C. Gurur. A History of Greek Philosophy. Volume I: The 
i Earlier Presoeraties and the Pythagoreans. Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press, 1962. Pp. xv + 539. $10.00. 


The appearance of the first volume of a new comprehensive History 
of Greek Philosophy, to be published by the Cambridge University 
Press, is an event of some moment. The present volume is one of 
five to be written by Guthrie, extending from Thales through the 
Hellenistic period, but stopping short of the Neoplatonists; and 
“the Press has plans,” we are told, “for a continuation by other 
hands.” We may thus anticipate a truly monumental work, 

The first volume treats of the Milesians, Pythagoras and the 
Pythagoreans, Alemaeon, Xenophanes, and Heraclitus. The pre- 
liminaries are brief: a preface, a two-page “Note on the Sources,” 
a list of abbreviations, an “ Introduction and Summary ” (pp. 1-25), 
and a short chapter (pp. 26-38) on “ The Beginnings of Philosophy 
in Greece.” The volume concludes with a generous bibliography 
(pp. 493-503), an index of passages quoted or referred to (pp. 505- 
13), and a general index (pp. 514-39). 

What are the aims of such a history, and what are the criteria 
by which it must be judged? Guthrie himself explains his goals: 
to present an account intelligible to a reader who knows no Greek, 
and yet to quote some of the ancient texts for the benefit of classical 
scholars; to “do justice to the opposing views of reputable scholars, 
mediate between them, and give the most reasonable conclusions . . .” 
(p. ix); to place Greek philosophy in the broad context of Greek 
life and thought, yet include in the separate sections of the history 
sufficient material to orientate students with special interests and 
“form a starting-point for their own researches” (p. xi), He quite 
deliberately excludes “ originality " from the list. 

Guthrie is well aware that in the execution of so great an under- 
taking he may expect, at the very least, to displease some of his 
readers some of the time. Indeed one may anticipate objections to 
the very statement of aims. The proposal to “mediate” between 
opposing views of reputable scholars brings to mind that well- 
intentioned Roman proeonsul who offered to help the philosophers 
at Athens settle their differences. “Reasonable” conclusions are 
what we settle for when we have given up the search for really 
convincing resolutions of conflicts of evidence. And even if original 
contributions cannot be required of the historian, at least they should 
not be ruled out @ principio. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of Guthrie’s cautious ap- 
proach is his alignment with tradition, This is inevitable; if he 
had subscribed to some of the more radical attempts to discredit 
our sources of information about the early philosophers, he would 
not have undertaken to write their history. As it is, he is free to 
acknowledge the attacks yet to maintain that the traditional accounts 
are at least reasonable. 

An example is his conclusion (p. 166) that it is “rash to deny 
outright” that Pythagoras himself was responsible for a causal 
linkage between transmigration and the life spent in the pursuit 
of wisdom, Or again, Thales’ reasons for the choice of water as 
arche were probably “ similar to those inferred by Aristotle” (p. 65). 
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And Guthrie accepts the disputed evidence of the Metaphysics for 
the date of Alemaeon, for “all in all, it is more reasonable to 
believe that Alemaeon, as we are told, was already alive in the old 
age of Pythagoras, and was a thinker of considerable power and 
influence, than to push his lifetime down into the manhood of Plato 
in order to show (on little evidence) that he was not original at 
all” (p. 359). At times he uses arguments from reputation: “ How- 
ever, unless we are going to deny any original ideas to Pythagoras 
himself (in which case it is a little difficult to account for his repu- 
tation), his teaching must have been on these lines” (p. 448, n. 2); 
and “This together with the brilliant nature of the discovery itself 
may well justify the confidence that it was due to the genius of the 
founder? (p. 222). 

One may imagine that Guthrie would give a similar answer if 
challenged on his characterization of Anaximander as a “friend” 
(p. 72) of Thales. The evidence is from the doxographers who, as 
Guthrie states (p. 43), used of the Milesians the terms that came 
to be descriptive of the relations between members of a school, The 
word gnorimos was one of these terms; it tells us no more than that 
the doxographers considered the Milesians a school. 

An appeal to probabilities is, no doubt, an effective answer to 
the “hardened sceptic” (p. 207) ; yet all too often the probabilities 
themselves rest on sweeping generalizations and unsupported assump- 
tions. Thales attached life and divinity to his cause of motion 
and change because he was a Greek, and had a “Greek mind” 
(p. 67). “It was in fact a universal Greek idea to think of the 
primary and essential character of psyche as being its motive power ” , 
(p. 65). The eternal motion of Anaximander’s arche may be explained 
by the fact that “since for the Greek the very notion of life involves 
self-eaused motion, no external cause was conceivable, let alone 
demanded” (p. 91). The Milesians and Heraclitus relied on the 
common Greek conception of the circularity of time (p. 452). The 
Pythagoreans “were even less isolated than other philosophers from 
the eurrent beliefs of their time " (p. 198). How did Guthrie obtain 
this insight into Greek belief.and the “Greek mind” of the sixth 
century? “Ask any Greek," he bids us (p. 67); how we wish we 
could! But granting that there was an early Greek mind, and that 
we ean explore it, how closely should we identify the philosophers 
with it? Alemaeon, we are told (p. 356), “probably ” supposed 
that the soul at death is released to join the pure soul-substance 
among the stars, as this notion was popular in the fifth eentury. 
Even more surprising is the assignment to Heraelitus, of all people, 
of a view about the soul after death, on the ground that “it would 
be in keeping with all the habits of early Greek thought" (p. 481). 
As Guthrie himself exclaims in another context (p. 451), “How 
Heraclitus would have wept to find himself included with the polloi 
after all that he had done to eut himself off!" 

Admittedly a historian of philosophy brings to his work a con- 
eeptual framework which imposes a degree of order on his material. 
Here too Guthrie follows & rather conventional pattern, in spite of 
the difficulties it creates. Explaining why the history of philosophy 
begins with Thales, he observes that Greek philosophy was born 
when religious faith was replaced by a faith that “the visible world 
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conceals a rational and intelligible order, that the causes of the 
natural world are to be sought within its boundaries, and that auto- 
nomous human reason is our sole and sufficient instrument for the 
search” (p, 29). This intellectual revolution occurred in an environ- 
ment that “ provided both the leisure and the stimulus for disinter- 
ested intellectual inquiry " (p. 30), for * philosophy (including pure 
sejence) ean only be hampered by utilitarian motives” (p. 31). Yet 
if these are the hallmarks of the philosopher, Thales’ elaim to that 
title is by no means clear, as he did not, by Guthrie’s account, 
abandon the gods (p. 65), but only the anthropomorphic deities 
of popular religion (p. 68); and Guthrie concedes that Farrington 
‘was probably right in portraying the Milesians as “ active practical 
men” (p. 52). The ideal of the disinterested secular philosopher 
must be abandoned when we come to Pythagoras and his school, 
who retained in their religion certain primitive features (pp. 182 ff.), 
regarded Apollo as their particular patron (p. 203), and made 
philosophy subservient to practical ends. The situation is not clari- 
fied by Guthrie’s stating on the one hand that the Pythagoreans did 
not reject the contemporary polytheism (p. 203) and on the other 
that Empedocles, under Pythagorean influence, “gave the name 
Apollo to his highest god, to whom he explicitly denies all anthropo- 
morphic features” (p. 203, n. 3). 

Guthrie’s philosophical ideal is further tarnished when he says 
that Thales rationalized Mesopotamian and Egyptian myths (p. 81), 
and that the belief in earth as the Great Mother was “ rationalized 
and clothed in scientific terms by the philosophers” (p. 291). It 
is pretty well dismantled by the words “ Since the keynote of any 

` philosophical system is struck when we understand its aim...” 
(p. 182), a statement which Guthrie qualifies, rather apologetically, 
by explaining that “ clear thinking itself may be a philosopher’s aim 
as much as anything else.” The final blow falls when he concurs 
with William James: f William James deseribed the history of 
philosophy as to a great extent that of a clash of human tempera- 
ments, Temperament being no conventionally recognized reason, the 
philosopher urges impersonal reasons only for his conclusions. Yet 
his temperament gives him a stronger bias than any of his more 
strictly objective premisses" (p. 117). 

Guthrie’s conceptual framework (or should I say “ tempera- 
ment ”?) gives a prominent place to matter and form. Describing, 
for instance, the change in spirit that philosophy underwent in its 
passage from Ionia to Italy, he says, “ Study of matter gave way 
to study of form” (p. 4). He must presently explain, however, that 
the Milesians did not yet have a conception of matter (pp. 64f.), 
that they were mathematically minded (pp. 218f.), and that their 
elements provided not merely the matter of the universe but also 
its source of motion and, presumably, its principle of order. And 
while the Pythagoreans “achieved with remarkable suddenness a 
rational conception of the significance of form” (p. 467), they 
“were not quite aware of what they had done. The distinction 
between form and matter had as yet received no clear formulation. 
Consequently, though they were in fact describing only the struc- 
tural scheme of things . . . they believed that they were describing 
their material nature too .. .” (p. 238). Xenophanes posited “a 
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unity in a stricter sense than did the Milesians” but “had not yet 
grasped the distinction between material and logical unity and for 
this reason did not make his concept altogether clear” (p. 380). 
Heraclitus, finally, * had the intelligence to perceive and the courage 
to assert? that “the logical outcome of materialism is the doctrine 
of uninterrupted flux "; “for the matter of things is in fact always 
changing, and the only permanent thing is form, which can be 
expressed in the timeless language of mathematical equations ” 
(p. 467). (The last part of this quotation is uttered ex cathedra 
and is not intended as an interpretation of Heraclitus.) And yet 
Heraclitus’ fire is even less “material” than the elements of the 


Milesians: *. . . the divine force which brings rational order into 
the universe is at the same time a physical, material entity . . .” 
(p. 429). 


In all these assessments Guthrie is victim of his own scheme. 
Taking matter and form as basic philosophical concepts, he is obliged 
to show that even the earliest philosophers were occupied with them; 
but finding that they did not distinguish matter from form, he must 
take this omission as an indication of the primitive quality of their 
thought. He views in much the same way the failure of Anaximenes 
(p. 128) and others to differentiate between inert matter and a 
source of motion. His approach is not unlike that of Aristotle; the 
history of philosophy, in its incipient stages at least, is interpreted 
teleologically as groping toward a specific terminal view, assumed 
to be normative. For Guthrie, it is Plato “who finally pulls the 
threads together . . .” (p. 210). Such an approach is misleading 
to the extent that it suggests that the Presocratic philosophers were 
moving unawares in a single direction and toward a single goal. ` 

A major difficulty in any treatment of the Presocraties arises from 
their use of familiar words to express new ideas, Sometimes the 
very form of expression indieates that their words are not to be 
taken in the ordinary sense, as when Heraclitus says, * God is day 
and night, winter and summer, war and peace, satiety and hunger." 
We must suppose that Heraclitus is here attempting to express an 
idea for which he has no adequate vocabulary. Similarly, Guthrie 
considers the seeming self-contradiction of the Pythagoreans, when 
they say that things imitate numbers, and that things are numbers, 
to arise from the difficulty of stating precisely in ordinary language 
the relation of things to numbers (p. 230). And even without the 
help of paradox we may recognize, for instance, that Anaximenes’ 
air is not the aer of his contemporaries (p. 126) and that Hera- 
elitus' fire is not a visible flame (p. 432). But often the line between 
literal and transferred meaning is hard to draw. When we read 
that the heavenly bodies are “ nourished " by exhalations from water, 
are we to suppose merely that there is in the physical world a 
process of replenishment analogous to the taking of food, or is 
Guthrie correct in saying that behind such a statement is the view 
that the whole universe is a living organism (p. 67)? Or again, 
is not the very term “living organism” given a new meaning when 
applied to the universe as a whole? In general, Guthrie tends to 
minimize, where possible, the metaphorical element in such terms. 
Anaximander really thought of the universe as living. Pythagoras’ 
universe literally breathes (cf. p. 200). Guthrie also takes religious 
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terms in their literal meaning. By calling the apeiron divine, Anaxi- 
mander did not mean that it possesses certain properties ordinarily 
associated with divinity, but that it is itself a divine being (cf. 
p. 114). Heraclitus’ statement, 760s àvÜpómo Saipwv is not a redefini- 
tion of man’s Saiywv as nothing more than his 760s, but it means 
literally that “a man’s character is the immortal and potentially 
divine part of him” (p. 482). This tendency to take the words 
of the Presocratics in their ordinary meanings permits Guthrie to 
bring the philosophers into close relationship with their times. As 
they were speaking the language, so they were by and large thinking 
the thoughts, of the ordinary Greek. In this he seems to outrun the 
evidence. 

It is evident that Guthrie has made a conscientious effort to 
present divergent views on disputed points. The recent British 
scholarship that provides the immediate context of his study receives 
prominent, but by no means exclusive, attention. In his review of 
the opinions of others he must be at once pleader and judge, and 
he is clearly more comfortable in the former role. His detailed 
coverage of the material insures the lasting value of the volume as a 
work of reference. It is beautifully printed. 

Pumie De Lacy. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


JOCHEN BLEICKEN. Senatsgericht und Kaisergericht: Hine Studie 
zur Entwicklung des Prozessrechtes im frühen Prinzipat. Göt- 
tingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1962. Pp. 198. (Abhand- 
lungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Göttingen, Phil- 
ologisch-historische Klasse, Dritte Folge, Nr. 53.) 


This tortuously written monograph, a Habilitationsschrift at Gót- 
tingen, is a good and useful study. At the close of the Introduction 
Bleicken announces (p. 16): “ Hinter allem steht die Uberzeugung, 
dass die neuen Begriffe und Institutionen des Kaiserreiches nicht 
durch einen einzigen schépferischen Akt ins Leben traten, sondern 
allein durch die faktische Existenz der zwar republikanisch formu- 
lierten, doch der Republik im Grunde wesensfremden Gewalt des 
Princeps in einem fast unmerklichen Prozess gleichsam neben und 
zwischen der herkómmlichen Ordnung sich bildeten, um am Ende sich 
an die Stelle des Alten zu setzen.” That appeals to this reviewer as 
surely correct. There are five chapters: Die Entstehung des Senats- 
gerichtes; Das Senatsgericht unter Augustus und Tiberius; Die 
kaiserliche Strafjurisdiktion vor der Entstehung des allgemeinen 
Kaisergerichtes; Die Entstehung des allgemeinen Kaisergerichtes; 
Die Ausbildung der reformatorischen Appellation; two appendices, 
the first a list of Senatorial proceedings de repetundis from A. D. 13 
to 107, twenty-seven cases, the second discussing Der frühkaiserzeit- 
liche Strafprozess ausserhalb Roms on the basis very largely of the 
evidence afforded by the Cyrene edicts; an inadequate two-page 
index, and eight-page list of passages cited. 

In very brief: 
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The Senatorial Court of the early principate derived from the 
republican SC ultimum, the consular quaestio in which that SC 
issued, and the Senate’s hosiis-Erklürung, which last was closely 
related to trials for maiestas, the republiean Senate's only activity 
in eriminal law. The existence under Augustus of the Senatorial 
Court is indisputable: Ovid, the Cyrene edict, and seven trials 
between 43 B. O. and A.D. 13 recorded by the historians. That the 
Senate tried cases of repetundae is clear from the Cyrene ediet-and 
Tacitus’ record of the case of Messalla Volesus in 13. 

There follows discussion of procedures under the SC Calvisianum 
and of the character of repetundae according to that SC and the 
Lex Iulia. The SO offered not only expeditious process before a 
small commission of Senators for the recovery of money, but also 
trial before the whole House of any other more grievous charges, 
e.g. saevitia, attaching to that of extortion. Thus the Senatorial 
Court would hear several charges in the same trial. The quaestiones 
not only afforded a much slower procedure subject to malicious 
delays, but also would hear exclusively that single charge which 
was their respective competence, It is this procedure in the Sena- 
torial Court which regularly appears in Tacitus and Pliny. 

Under Augustus the Senate tried only maiestas and repetundae; 
but under Tiberius its competence was extended to numerous other 
crimes. There was no precedent for its acting de veneficiis; Piso's 
ease decided that competence. (But of course Piso was charged also 
with maiestas and repetundae; Bleicken saw [above] that the very 
advantage of the SC Calvisianum was that the Senate could try a 
person on several charges. Piso’s trial represents no considerable 
innovation.) The Emperor frequently presided, as consul or by 
virtue of tribunicia potestas, or participated as a senator whose 
opinion carried great weight; and he used his intercessio to reject 
indictment or modify sentence. 

For the Imperial Court which is so obvious in the II cent. there 
is no evidence under Augustus and Tiberius. Augustus prosecuted 
in quaestio or Senate. His probouleutie consilium was abandoned 
by Tiberius who restored the Senate to prominence and real partici- 
pation in government. Tiberius retained, however, the consilium 
principis, which was importantly instrumental in developing the 
Imperial Court. From Claudius there is no limitation on the 
Emperor's criminal jurisdiction, as the case of Junius Cilo de 
repetundis shows; and Claudius invaded also the civil jurisdiction. 

Appeal which leads to a renewed trial, as opposed to the lesser 
effect of provocatio and intercessio, is an imperial concept and an 
imperial development. Bleieken derives it not from statutory inno- 
vation, not from Augustus’ auctoritas, but from his imperium 
proconsulare in the provinces. 

Discussing maiestas, Bleieken writes, “Von dem Cornelischen 
Gesetz war schon die Hede,"—simply, categorically, and without any 
doeumentation. It is therefore necessary again to point out that 
a) this rests solely on bad emendations of a crux in Cieero, Fam., 
III, 11, 2, and b) that it diametrically contradicts Tacitus’ Primus 
Augustus cognitionem de famosis libellis specie legis eius tractavit. 
The latter does not trouble this reviewer, who rejects Tacitus’ whole 
statement as unhistorical; but those who believe Tacitus always and 
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implicitly should certainly find it very hard to accept that libel 
was in Sulla's law of maiestas. As for the Ciceronian crux, the 
present writer many years ago put forward what he still considers 
a good emendation and a valid interpretation of the passage 
(T. A.P.A. LXXXII [1951], pp. 196-9). 

Bleieken writes (p. 27): * Weitaus die Mehrzahl aller kaiser- 
zeitlichen Prozesse waren aber Maiestütsprozesse." This reviewer 
demurs. Historians, and our other sources, were interested in all cases 
of treason, in the most flagrant cases of extortion, and in an occa- 
sional murder or adultery; hardly ever would they take note of 
forgery, violenee (publie or private), even bribery or peeulation. 
One should say only that the majority of recorded cases were 
maiestas, which is not surprising at all! 

The author writes again (p. 53): “Es scheint sicher, dass es 
nicht in der Absicht des Kaisers [sc. Tiberius] gelegen hat, mit der 
Majestütsklage die Aristokratie zu terrorisieren oder sie gar als 
Mittel zu physischen Vernichtung der alten Geschlechter zu benut- 
zen." The reviewer voices a loud amen! Bleicken continues: “ Trotz 
dieser Feststellung stehen wir aber vor der Tatsache, dass die Zahl 
der Senatsprozesse unter Tiberius um ein Vielfaches hóher liegt 
als in der vorangehenden Zeit.” But is this not again merely the 
State of our sourees? Considering the large number of trials under 
Augustus known to us from our poor and meagre sources on his 
period, this writer wonders how many we would know if we had 
Tacitus’ history of Augustus’ reign. 

We mention in conclusion a few points of minor detail. Surely 
Trajan would hardly recognize his procul differre cunctos principes 
"quinquennio Neronis in “dass kein Kaiser die Herrlichkeit des 
quinquenniums Neros wiederbringen können.” Bieicken does Tiberius 
grave injustice in the case of Granius Marcellus (p. 159); ef. 
F. B. Marsh, The Reign of Tiberius, p. 110; Rogers, Criminal Trials 
and Criminal Legislation under Tiberius, pp. 9f. Of Caecilius 
Classicus the author writes (p. 164) “ Selbstmord"; Pliny was less 
sure: fortuita vel voluntaria morte, III, 9, 5. The consuls Pom- 
ponius and Rufus who date the SC on the banishment of the 
astrologers, Coll., 15, 2, 1 (p. 169, n. 1) are not Caelius Rufus and 
Pomponius Flaccus of A.D. 17, but Vibius Rufus and Pomponius 
Graecinus of 16 (and Tacitus and Dio are correct in recording the 
ineident as of that year) (C.P., XXVI [1981], pp. 203 £.). 


ROBERT SAMUEL ROGERS. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY. 


ANDRÉ PELLETER, S.J. Flavius Josèphe Adaptateur de la Lettre 
d'Aristée: Une réaction atticisante contre la koinà. Paris, 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1962. Pp. 360. (Études et Com- 
mentaires, XLV.) 

A comparison of Josephus, Antiquities, XII, 12-118 with the large 


portions of the Epistle of Aristeas which it paraphrases affords an 
unparalleled opportunity to assess the alterations in modes of 
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expression which took place between the early or middle second 
eentury B.C. and the end of the first century A.D. It has long 
been assumed, and the present study demonstrates, that Josephus 
is not using Aristeas’ own sources or an earlier adaptation of 
Aristeas, and that he is not condensing Aristeas except by way of 
omitting blocks of matter not germane to his own purpose. He is 
obviously following Aristeas phrase by phrase, frequently preserving 
the words of his original, less frequently their syntax and order. 
Sometimes deviations from the original are to be explained by 
changes in religious or political atmosphere, in genre, and in objee- 
tives, but frequently they are dictated by changes in stylistic norms, 
The principal conclusion of Father Pelletier’s elaborate and meticu- 
lous study is indicated in his subtitle: Josephus does indeed mark 
an Atticizing reaction against the koine. In itself the conclusion 
is not startling; Meecham’s linguistic commentary on Aristeas has 
illustrated its affinities with Polybius and early papyri, and the 
classicizing overtones of Josephus had led critics like Thackeray to 
posit “ Thucydidean” and “Sophoclean” ghosts as his assistants. 
‘What is new here is the amplitude of scale which makes the demon- 
stration definitive, and the incidental insights in the commentary 
and exeursuses. The results are of course applicable to other texts 
also, and Father Pelletier’s generous indices make them easily 
accessible. 

The body of the work, comprising the first ten chapters, is a 
running commentary in which the lemmata are usually confrontations 
of the wording of the two texts. A complete synopsis of the texts 
is printed in parallel columns at the back of the book, that of 
Josephus from the Loeb edition of Thackeray-Marcus, that of 
Aristeas from Father Pelletier's own edition in Sources Chrétiennes. 
Though the explication is mainly addressed to the rationale of 
Josephus’ verbal alterations there are illuminating remarks on other 
matters also. Supplementary chapters summarize the conclusions 
with respect to grammar, word order, style (homoioteleuton, allitera- 
tion, and the like), elausulae. The attention to rhythms is new and 
profitable. In all of these respects, as in vocabulary, it is plain 
that Josephus is reverting to classieal norms. Whereas Aristeas 
probably wrote pretty much as he spoke, Josephus (who also spoke 
Greek) was intentionally bookish in his writing. His elassieism was 
not an idiosynerasy of hypothetieal ghosís but in Keeping with the 
Atticizing tendency of his day and best calculated to attract the 
Roman audience he wooed. 

Differences in time and place, genre, objectives account for many 
deviations. Aristeas pretends to be contemporary with the events 
his letter describes, assumes a gentile mask for himself and his 
addressee, and seeks to establish the credit of the Septuagint. 
Josephus writes as a historian fitting the Aristeas material into a 
large context and therefore glosses over personal elements and matter 
treated elsewhere. He is not familiar with Lagid protocol and so 
misses the meaning of quasi-technical terms like óí(Aos and dpyiow- 
paroóóAat and of forms of address. He is writing as a Jew and so 
regards the Septuagint as authoritative, introduces (probably from 
Philo) the legend of the unanimity of the translators, and makes 
their number seventy (their work was already called Septuagint) 
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instead of seventy-two. He is writing after the fall of Jerusalem, 
and so reduces the prominence of the High Priest, says wéAas and 
‘lovdaia where Aristeas has «óXis and r&v "Iovüaíov xópa, emphasizes 
Philadelphus’ generosity as a plain hint for Flavian emulation, 
Words which had acquired specialized meanings, like S:acxevy, he 
replaces; similarly, to prevent misunderstanding, he employs new 
locutions, like Opyoxeia for cult and $voeiwoi Aóyo. for theology. 
Words which had become vulgar or specialized, like éyanoy, xricpa, 
he replaces with picfopopuxdv, Sypovpyynpa. Because he knows how 
books are stored in contemporary libraries he says xeicGas instead 
of drápy. He avoids Aristeas’ frequent genitives of description 
as a Semitism, just as a modern translator of German avoids 
* already " even when it is idiomatic English. 

For some deviations Father Pelletier, like his predecessors, ean 
find no motive. Probably none is to be found, but there is one area 
useful for studying adherence to “literary” norms which has 
escaped Father Pelletier’s net, and that is the doctrine of the 
rhetoricians. More light might be thrown on the Atticizing of 
Josephus by reference to Theon and especially to Hermogenes’ 
prescriptions on the proper modes of introducing citations and 
allusions, whether by xoAAqats or rapsia. But what Father Pelletier 
has given us is in itself a fine introduction to the history of style. His 
work is a model of its kind. 


Moses HADAS. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Lıserre GorssrER. Plutarchs Gedanken über die Ehe. Zürich, 
Buchdruckerei Berichthaus, 1962. Pp. 160. (Diss., Basel.) 


This dissertation is divided into two major parts. In the first the 
author examines separately and in detail the Amatorius and the 
Conjugalia praecepta, and briefly in conjunction with the latter the 
Consolatio ad uxorem (pp. 68-9), in order to set forth Plutarch’s 
basic ideas about love and marriage. In both instances this ineludes 
some limited consideration of Plutarch’s relation to the treatment of 
these topics in earlier Greek literature. Goessler finds an original 
contribution to traditional attitudes in the Plutarchean triad Erós- 
gamos-philosophia (in place of the Platonic combination paiderastia- 
philosophia): Plutarch thus gives an emphatically positive answer 
to the traditional question el yapyréov (r9 cop). He also views the 
ultimate telos of marriage not as the begetting of children but as an 
intellectual and emotional symbiósis encompassing all aspects of life. 
This exalted concept of marriage is attributed to the reciprocal 
influence between Plutarch’s study of philosophy and his own happy 
marriage. 

With this background Goessler turns to the Vitae in Part II and 
analyzes a seleetion of material connected, albeit sometimes loosely, 
with her subject. After & eursory survey of a medley of isolated 
passages (pp. 71-6), individual sections are allotted to the Lycurgus, 
the Solon, and the Dion-Brutus. Attention is focused on Lycurgus’ 
regulations governing marriage and the paideia of maidens (Lyc., 
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14-15, Comp. Lyc. Nwm., 3-4), Plutarch’s denunciation of Thales’ 
contention that the wise man should not marry (Soi, 6-7), the role 
of women in the Septem sapientium convivium (as an adjunct to 
the investigation of Sol, 6-7), the Solonian laws covering marriage 
and the conduct of women (Sol., 20-3), Plutarch's admiration for 
conjugal devotion (Dion, 21 and 51, to which is joined Agis, 17-18 
and Rom., 19), and the ideal marriage of Brutus and Porcia (Brut., 
18-15, 23, 53). Part II is primarily illustrative and adds litlle to 
the theoretical principles expounded in I. 

The Introduction and Conelusion combined furnish a summary of 
the study and an apologia for the author's method. Indices appro- 
priate to the consultation of the work are appended. 

The usefulness of this work is marred by a fundamental defect 
in method. Instead of organizing her material into topies (sueh as 
Eros and Gamos, the Telos of Marriage, the Ideal Wife, ete.) and 
concentrating exclusively on those passages which contribute to her 
subject, Goessler has insisted on a division according to the different 
works of Plutarch that she has selected for prominent treatment. 
Each work is studied as an artistic unit with heavy emphasis on 
Plutarch’s literary techniques and the manner in which the pertinent 
passages fit into their context. Simultaneously his notions about 
erés, gamos, and women are examined. The result is that Plutarch’s 
concept of marriage frequently gets lost amidst the welter of literary 
discussion, and the reader is left to piece it together as best he can. 
There is in fact much that has its proper place only in a study of 
Plutarch’s literary techniques: e.g., the dramatic elements in the 
Amatorius (pp. 22-9) and the unity of the Conjugalia praecepta as 
achieved through ring-composition and association (pp. 44-60). ` 

Throughout the author fails to appreciate the difference between 
ancient and modern attitudes toward sex and the extent to which 
Plutarch’s moral strictness has been tempered by his personal 
philanthrópia. Notably, in her exposition of the Amatorius she 
suppresses the implieations of Plutareh's discourse on the divinity 
of Eros (756B-766D), where he draws much of his illustrative 
material from paiderastia, and contends that his true feelings about 
erós and gamos are expressed only in his encomium of gamélios erós 
(766E-771C) and in Daphnaios uncompromising defense of this 
erós against the attaeks of Protogenes, the champion of paidikos 
erós (750A-752C). By brushing aside Plutarch’s approval of paider- 
astia as mere devotion to Plato and of no consequence in his own 
concept of Eros (pp. 42-3), Goessler can maintain that the Amatorius 
“unter dem Aspekt e yayyréov und Plutarchs positiver Beant- 
wortung dieser Frage steht” (p. 32) and deduce as a Plutarchean 
formula erós — gamos (p. 66). The faets are, however, that the 
subject of the Amatorius is simply Eros, as is stated at both the 
beginning and the end of the dialogue (748E, 771D) and that neither 
Daphnaios nor Protogenes expresses Plutarch’s own point of view, 
even if it is nearer to that of the former. Plutarch actually emerges 
as the advocate of both erótes (e.g. 758B-O, 759A, 765C-D, 766E- 
767A, 768B, 769B-C), but makes it clear that Aphrodite is to be 
excluded from paiderastia (e.g. 768E-769A). Also the evidence cited 
to demonstrate that Plutarch disapproved of divorce, re-marriage, 
and all extra-marital liaisons (pp. 72-5) varies from woefully 
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inadequate to damagingly negative. There is perhaps much to be said 
for Ralph Waldo Emerson’s dictum: “ Nothing touches man but 
he (sc. Plutarch) feels to be his; he is tolerant even of vice, if he 
finds it genial; enough a man of the world to give even the devil his 
due...” (“Plutarch”). 

Three miscellaneous points. The Mulierum virtutes has been 
slighted with only two passing references (pp. 82, n. 16; 147). And 
in view of the influence of Plato on the Amatorius (pp. 30-43 
passim) the fact that the Platonic Eros is a daimon, the Plutarchean 
one a theos at least deserved mention. (R. Flaceliére, Plutarque: 
Dialogue sur VAmour [Paris, 1952] pp. 11-12, 25-7, explains this 
discrepancy by recognizing two successive stages in Plutarch’s re- 
ligious thought, the first philosophical and demonological, the second 
theological and non-demonological, and by assigning the Amatorius 
with its religious orthodoxy [756A ff.] to the latter.) Finally, it is 
risky to derive Platonic and Plutarchean doctrine (pp. 40-1; 113-14; 
75, n. 14) from the opinions of Pausanias and Agathon (Symposium, 
184D, 197C), Mnesiphilus (Sept. sap. comv., 156C), and Roman 
women (Quaest. Rom., 289B). 

Despite the extensive weaknesses of this study, Goessler the 
literary eritie is not without insight. Her analyses of the structure 
of the Solon (pp. 93-7) and of Plutarch’s portrayal of the marriage 
of Brutus and Poreia (pp. 130-42) deserve the attention of anyone 
interested in Plutarch as a writer. 

HUBERT MARTIN, JR. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


GUY LUSHINGTON PRENDERGAST., A Complete Concordance to the 
Iliad of Homer. New Edition Completely Revised and En- 
larged by BENEDETTO MaArzoLLO., Hildesheim, Georg Olms, 1962. 
Pp. ix + 427. 

Henry DuwBAR. A Complete Concordance to the Odyssey of Homer. 
New Edition Completely Revised and Enlarged by BENEDETTO 
ManzuLLOo. Hildesheim, Georg Olms, 1962. Pp. x + 398. 


Since these volumes appeared originally in 1875 (Iliad) and 1880 
(Odyssey), it comes as a surprise that they should be photocopied, 
with partial corrections in an appendix, just as we are receiving 
the fascicles of the Hamburg Lexikon des frühgriechischen Epos 
and handling the republication of Cunliffe’s Lexicon. Prendergast 
and Dunbar did their work before Ebeling’s Lexicon, Gehring’s 
Index, or Schmidt’s Parallel-Homer. The two men, moreover, went 
at their labor as compulsive and amateur concordancizers. Prender- 
gast, who also did a concordance to Milton, put together his Homeric 
volume over a leisurely period of sixteen years; Dunbar, who com- 
pleted an Aristophanie concordance and began another for the Latin 
elegists, indulged this passion for cataloguing in the interstices of 
a successful career as a physician (awrewm saeculum, et Anglum 
agnoscis virum, the new editor tactfully remarks of this amateur 
classicism). Their books were without clear purpose even in their 
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own minds. Prendergast, a shaky linguist at best, avoided the need 
for analyzing words by simply making a separate entry for each 
printed form he came across in his obsolete edition of the epic. 
Then, by printing the entire hexameter in which each cited form 
occurs, he dignified his effort with the hope that it would prove a 
useful * Gradus" for the schoolboys forced to write Homeric 
“poetry.” Dunbar, mechanically following Prendergast’s exaniple 
in everything else, contents himself with the hope that he will some- 
how bring men closer to “ grand old Homer." 

Uncertainty of purpose was bound to lead to haphazard methods. 
Prendergast lists, at the beginning, every occurrence of every form, 
pronouns, particles, and all. He starts bravely with complete lists 
under these headings: & and & [= é¢] and å, ať and ai, ai and al, ' 
entries with no practical use for the hexameter-plagued schoolboy, 
except to confuse him by oddities of citation and accentuation (ai 
is put into the entry’s heading without «e, yet given its accent, at 
is listed as separable from ydép, 4 from some form of 8«Aós). But 
weariness soon overtakes the hobbyist. By the time he reaches àAA' 
and dAX’, he is citing only the first occurrence of the word, followed 
by a saving x. v. À. (and even here he is erratic; 8é is not listed at 
all, according to the long or short format, though ẹ is given, as are 
y and ye). Dunbar fails to learn from Prendergast’s discourage- 
ment; he begins in the same way, gets further before disillusionment 
sets in, but has to give up when he gets to y’, where he too switches 
to the x.7.A. formula. Even one of the accidental virtues of the 
editors’ method (or lack of it)—the large context given by citation 
of entire lines—loses its claim on us because of the Hamburg Lewi- 
kon’s ambitious scope. In that giant undertaking, grammatical and 
formulaic context is indicated in a fashion even more generous, and 
far more methodical, than that of the old Concordances. 

These volumes are, then, incomplete and inaccurate; they refer 
to outmoded editions (in Prendergast’s case, the edition was out- 
moded when he took it up), involving as this does inconvenient dis- 
parities in the numbering of lines. Dunbar, whose aim was to treat 
not only the Odyssey but all the other Homeriea, includes and ex- 
cludes, at random, references to the Batrachomyomachia and epic 
fragments. The obvious question, therefore, is “Why this new 
edition? ” 

Here is a case where, by the whim of history, the editors not 
only “ builded better than they knew,” but made their books valuable 
to a later century precisely because they built them so crazily. The 
modern work on oral poetry has made it necessary to draw up 
various lists of the Homeric formulae. Schmidt’s Parallel-Homer has 
been the principal aid to this so far; but his “ repetitions” are cited 
apart from their place in the line, and, since a formula may admit 
minor variations ‘that disqualify it as a strict repetition, or make 
it appear in Schmidt’s alphabetical list in its least typical form, 
that volume’s usefulness has very severe limits. But in the Prender- 
gast-Dunbar volumes, the eye runs down the citations, arranged 
stichically in a neat block of print, and can pick out with ease those 
places where a key word appears in the same position within the 
hexameter, as part of a formula (however the formula be varied), 
or in a position influenced by its relation to a formula, The con- 
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venience of this “first check” adequately compensates for any cor- 
rections one must look up in the appendix with regard to line- 
numbering, readings, and supplementary citations. Marzullo himself 
used the old volumes in this way while constructing his elaborate 
theories about Odyssey VI (Il Problema Omerico [1952]) and de- 
cided to make the obseure books available once more, with his own 
corrections, for those scholars who are trying to measure the impact 
of Parry’s discoveries on our conventional reading of the epics, He 
does not mention, in his introduction, the specific uses the book may 
have for metricians, who find certain words occurring at certain 
points in the hexameter, or causing certain metrical anomalies, apart 
even from their place in formulae. The work of Hermann Fraenkel, 
Eugene O’Neill, Jr., Howard Porter and others has concentrated 
attention on the importance of word-endings in determining the 
pattern of the hexameter. These volumes now afford handy lists 
for the study of any particular word, or the colometric divisions 
within any formula; they should be an important tool for those 
who are trying to determine the relationship between the metrical 
structure of the Homeric line and the buildup of Homerie formulae, 

The volumes will be useful, therefore; so useful that one wonders 
why Marzullo thinks no one could compile a new set of lists, working 
from a single critical edition of the epics—Allen’s Iliad and Von 
der Miihll’s Odyssey. As it is, he despairs of straightening out Dun- 
bar’s unsystematic references to the Batrachomyomachia and frag- 
ments, and confines himself to partial repair work in the epics and 
hymns. He does not attempt to correct the reading of a line where 
the key word in each entry is not itself affected, and even minor 
variations in that word (augment, y éeAxvorixdv) are ignored. One 
is left with a set of signs in the margin, directing one to an appendix 
where corrected readings and number-references, as well as additions, 
are to be found. Considering the nature of the books, the short- 
comings of the auxiliary volumes that had to be used (Gehring's 
Index was the major external guide, a volume that is over seventy 
years old), and the partial nature of the results, it seems a shame 
that no Dunbar could be found, given the advice of a linguist, and 
turned loose on a modern edition of the epies. But it is ungrateful 
to complain, when Marzullo has gone to the trouble of making the 
volumes available with useful corrections and additions. There are 
signs of the care with which he went about his task, but one kind of 
oversight is very strange. We are told that spurious lines, as given 
in the OCT, are now covered by the Appendix, where indeed we 
find an entry for «oí in 0 550, but not for j8eav in the same line; 
and from 552, Aaós is listed but not édppeAto. Similar anomalies 
occur in the treatment of I 458 (BovAevsa omitted), I 461 
(warpoddvos omitted), € 605 (dodds omitted). 

The books, clearly copied. and handsomely bound, are a handy aid 
for certain kinds of modern study; and, though they are not a substi- 
tute for the Homeric indices and lexiea and repetition-lists, they 
might do partial service for these in the private library of a scholar 
hi cannot purchase all the reference works needed for Homeric 
study. 


Garry WILLS. 
Tae JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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Jean Derrapas, Les élégiaques grees, Édition, introduction et com- 
mentaire. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1962. Pp. 
108. NF. 10. (“ Erasme," Collection de Textes Grecs Com- 
mentés.) 


The colleetion in which this little paper-backed volume appears is 
described as being à l'usage de l'enseignement supérieur and it may 
well be found to be useful for this purpose here as well as in France. 

It offers a selection of fragments from Callinus, Tyrtaeus, Solon, 
Mimnermus, Xenophanes, Ion of Chios, Critias, Hermesianax, Phan- 
ocles, and Alexander of Aetolia. Some of the non-elegiae fragments 
of Solon have been included, but none of the elegiac fragments of 
Archilochus. Nothing from Theognis is offered. 

The introduction (pp. 1-22) provides standard information on 
elegy as a genre and on the poets represented. The text is based 
primarily on Diehl-Beutler and on Powell's Collectanea Alexandrina 
but is eclectic in its readings and in its slender apparatus. I have 
noted only one scripsi in the apparatus, attached to ós 7 for wan or 
ós 4 in Xenophanes, 1, 20. 

The notes are in general excellent, providing a well balanced com- 
bination of information on sources, on the language, and on the 
thought and content of the fragments. Students may need some 
explanation of abbreviations such as CRAI, D.-K., OGI, and REG. 
The references to modern discussions of numerous points are gener- 
ous and not eonfined to French. It is therefore surprising to find 
practically no reference to works in English. A. R. Burn's Lyric Age 
of Greece may have been too recent to be available but C. Roebuek's 
Ionian Trade and Colonization was not. On Tyrtaeus 3 a reference 
to J. H. Oliver’s Demokratia, the Gods and the Free World should 
have found a place among or in preference to others, Archaeological 
comment is weak, On Xenophanes’ banquet scene in frg. 1 where 
an altar is mentioned, Defradas says, “ S'il n'y a pas d’autels con- 
servés dans les maisons grecques, ete.” Such altars have been found 
at Olynthus, ef. Excavations at Olynthus, Part XII, p. 191. This 
is forgivable but it is shocking to find in Mimnermus, 12, 1 the 
statement, “Cette vile de Pylos est probablement la Pylos de 
Messénie, où un palais mycénien a été retrouvé par les archéologues 
suédois en 1939." 


Lroxp W. Dary. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


JACQUELINE DE Romuiy. Thucydide: la guerre du Péloponnése, livre 
II. Paris, Société d'Édition “Les Belles Lettres,’ 1962. Pp. 
xliii + 106 (double); 3 maps, (Collection des Universités de 
France publiée sous le patronage de l'Association Guillaume 
Budé.) 

Madame de Romilly published her text and translation of Book I 


in this series in 1958, of Books VI-VII (in collaboration with Louis 
Bodin) in 1955; the present volume conforms in style, 
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A. brief introduction falls under three main headings: L/analyse 
politique (the poliey of Pericles, the Funeral Speech), Les exposés 
techniques (the plague, military history, the Odrysians), État du 
livre et date de rédaction. 

The Index Siglorum, except for the papyri relevant to Book II, 
is repeated from the edition of Book I, where Madame de Romilly 
discussed the manuscripts and their tradition, 

Madame de Romilly's text is conservative and she does not accept 
emendation lightly. She recognizes how liable figures are to corrup- 
tion, In II, 2, 1 she adopts Krueger's réccapas (úo of the manu- 
scripts being a misinterpretation of 8’) and retains ékro; a persua- 
sive note (p. 86) defends her text. In II, 13, 3 she prints the readings 
of the manuscripts (ér vóre . . . pópa éyévero . . . dmavyAdby) in 
preference to those of the quotation in schol. Aristophanes, Plutus, 
1198 (ale wore . . . wepteyévero . . . éwavnddby). The note cites 
Gomme and summarizes his argument. Historically, this is a vital 
passage and we are entitled to expect at least a reference to, e.g., 
Meritt’s defense of the quotation (Hesperia, XXIII [1954], pp. 
185-231). 

In II, 42, 4, a difficult section of the Funeral Speech, Madame 
de Romilly keeps éfieo6a: where Gomme prefers Poppo’s ádícota:. 
She translates éBovAj@ycav per’ abrod robs uiv tyswpeobat, ray Se 
édícoÓa. as: ils ont done voulu, en le courant, obtenir ce châtiment 
et atteindre cet idéal. But what is “cet idéal"? The reading éplecPat 
is right, I believe, and the balanced infinitives mean “to punish 
the foe and to yearn for (i.e. not to attain) the prospects men- 
tioned above (i.e. the enjoyment of riches and the opportunity of 
eseaping poverty)." 

Madame de Romilly’s translation is aeeurate and graceful; and 
sometimes clearer than the original This is especially true of the 
Funeral Speech, which she renders with comprehension and clarity. 

The Notes Complémentaires, for the most part brief, deal with 
passages that offer difficulties of interpretation (many of them 
textual). Madame de Romilly evinees a deep respect for Gomme, 
though on occasion she disagrees with him, These notes, of course, 
do not constitute a full commentary; chosen with nice judgement, 
they will be most enlightening to one who wishes merely to read 
Thucydides without becoming deeply involved in historical problems. 

Three simple maps (Carte de la Grèce, Batailles de Patrai et de 
Naupacte, Expédition de Sitaleés) are included at the end, 

This volume does honour to the series of which it is a part and 
it is to be hoped that Madame de Romilly will complete her under- 
taking with expedition. 

Marcom F. McGrecor, 

UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
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M. I. Frwngx,. The Ancient Greeks. An Introduction to their Life 
and Thought. New York, Viking Press, 1063. Pp. xii + 177; 
20 pls.; 2 maps. $5.00. 


This little book had its genesis in a series on the Greeks for the 
B. B. C. and is thus directed primarily to the general reader, but 
Finley’s reputation as an historian will attract the professiortal 
scholar and teacher of Greek history. They will not be disappointed, 
although sometimes they may disagree. Finley describes his book as 
a personal analysis, which discusses the development of Greek 
civilization in its various aspects. Thus it is long on generalized 
interpretation and should not be regarded as a summary of Greek 
history or as a handbook for Greek civilization. In the first part 
the institutional development of the polis is discussed, from the Dark 
Age to the decline of the fourth century. In the latter part Litera- 
ture, Science, Philosophy, Popular Morals, and the Visual Arts are 
treated in relation to the life of the city state. A few pages on the 
Hellenistic Age form an epilogue. There is a short bibliography and 
twenty plates of illustrations, well chosen in their variety but of 
somewhat unequal reproduction. 

Finley has a very considerable ability to formulate and to express 
essentials clearly and vigorously and, of course, an excellent knowl- 
edge and skill for the analysis of social and economic organization. 
Perhaps for the Dark Age and early historical Greece he assumes too 
much knowledge of that difficult period and its controversies in the 
general reader, but, as a whole, the book is thoroughly intelligible 
in itself and written in clear, non-technical language. The author's 
conception of the institutional and cultural aspects of Greek civili- 
zation as an organic unity, centered in the polis, is very satisfactory. 
For example, the treatment of the relationship of Greek art to 
society is fresh and perceptive. It is pleasant, too, to see the 
unevenness and variety of development in Greece recognized, and 
in an age of too facile acceptance of * influences" and “impacts,” 
to find the originality of Greek institutions and social concepts 
stressed. As the author points out, the Greeks had few precedent: 
on which to work. < 

On the other hand, and tbis seems inevitable in short books on 
Greek civilization, the fourth century is not given its due. The polis 
was in decline, but the political experiments and aspirations of that 
period of transition are dismissed rather disdainfully. Even the 
political thought of Plato and Aristotle is not brought into as close 
relationship with the historical experience of the polis as might seem 
desirable. Finley, too, conventionally condemns post-classical litera- 
ture and rhetoric. Granted that we do not find them as interesting 
or as “good” as classical literature, should not the historian show 
more understanding of the age which produced them, however brief 
the treatment? The over-simplification which usually characterizes 
summary treatments is generally avoided by the author’s sophisti- 
cated knowledge of the scholarship of Greek history. An under- 
standable enthusiasm for Greek achievement occasionally leads to 
a slip. Was the Persian attack at Marathon a massive invasion? 
Also, Persian influence in Greek affairs is unduly minimized. 
Naturally Finley’s personal selection of emphases and omissions and 
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occasional over-trenchant expression will provoke some disagreement 
from the reader. That helps to keep the study of Greek history 
alive, and Finley has done his part to be stimulative. 


CARL ROEBUOCK. 
NonrHwESTERN UNIVERSITY. : 


Hermann BeNGTSON with the cooperation of Ropert WERNER. Die 
Vertriige der griechisch-rémischen Welt von 700 bis 338 v. Chr. 
Munich and Berlin, C. H. Beck, 1962. Pp. xviii + 361. Paper 
DM 48, Cloth DM 54. (Die Stattsvertrüge des Altertums, IL.) 


Hermann Bengtson, born in 1909, achieved fame in 1937 with the 
first of three volumes on Die Strategie in der hellenistischen Zeit 
and in 1950 he established himself with his Griechische Geschichte 
in the very first rank of contemporary historians of the Greco- 
Roman world, He has a sound feeling for what really happened 
and how it happened. With critical acumen but with an open and 
receptive mind, he is remarkably free from the faults of our genera- 
tion. He writes with a single-minded devotion, to the truth, sup- 
pressing no contributions, engaging in no passionate distortion, and 
making no thrusts at imaginary enemies. 

The 247 treaties (Nos. 101-347) which he and his collaborator 
have now collected largely from inscriptions as examples from 700 
‘to 888 B.C. are clearly presented with the essential bibliography 
and an apparatus indicating authors of restorations, The texts are 
faultlessly printed and carefully set up with two possible exceptions. 
In No. 267 Schweigert’s airixa pdda in line ll is attributed to 
Wilhelm, who aetually proposed something better, and in line 17 
the restoration elg: should have the final nu; the whole reconstruc- 
tion of lines 18-17 is somewhat arbitrary. In No. 280 D. M. Lewis’ 
objections, to which Bengtson scrupulously refers the reader, so 
undermine the old version of the prescript as to render this version, 
which Bengtson still retains, quite unacceptable. In No. 228 line 10 
read zaícats for zaícas. On p. 198 read “ Kollytos” for “Kollyteus.” 
But in so large a volume there are surprisingly few errors, and 
the few are chiefly typographical. The commentary is admirably 
concise, lucid, and discriminating. The book succeeds in bringing 
the bibliography up to date and in presenting all this important 
material in one volume with index and concordance. Fourteen Roman 
treaties were prepared by Werner. 

This is the first volume published of a series which will be indis- 
pensable in a library of ancient history. Classicists should welcome 
it particularly for its epigraphical texts, and they will look forward 
5 M A aera of the treaties from 338 to 30 B. C. by Hatto H. 

chmitt, 


JAMES H. OLIVER 
TRE Jouws HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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JínÓwx Carcorino. Rencontres de l'histoire et de la littérature 
romaines, Paris, Flammarion, 1963, Pp. 281. 


Longevity and industry are useful ingredients in the creation of 
a scholarly reputation; a dash of the desire to upset conventional 
views may also help. The present volume, published when Car- 
copino had reached the age of 80, abundantly illustrates his posses- 
sion of all three qualities. In addition to four major studies there 
is a rather slight concluding essay in admiration of Shakespeare’s 
intuitive genius in Julius Caesar. 

Two studies have been published before. One is devoted to proving 
that the charge of unjust execution of Roman citizens by Verres 
is Ciceronian innuendo. Sicily was both uneasy after the slave 
revolts and at the hub of the current problems of Sertorius, Mithri- 
dates, and the pirates; we should rather admire Verres’ maintenance 
of order and security in the province. The other study comes at the 
end of classical letters and provides a precise dating of the home- 
ward voyage of Rutilius Namatianus. Since the trip by sea had to 
be halted on November 11, his poem never had more than is pre- 
served, Both essays are ingenious but unconvincing. Why, for 
example, should Rutilius have divided the two books of his poem 
so unevenly (644 as against 68 lines), if he knew there was to be 
no more? And, again, was the ius provocationis actually suspended 
in Sicily under Verres? 

The other two studies are new. Carcopino infers from C.I. L., 
V, 5262 that Pliny the Younger was not dead at the time when 
Como set up this statue; or the dedieators would have stated the 
fact. Therefore he lived on, probably as long as Tacitus did, to’ 
revise Book X of his Letters and to insert delicate hints of Trajan's 
vietories into the Panegyric. The study of whieh the author is most 
proud is his long essay on Ovid's exile. The facile poet of the 
Augustan aristocracy turns before our eyes into a convinced neo- 
Pythagorean. This belief led him to oppose Augustus; the famous 
error which directly caused his exile was his convocation of a neo- 
Pythagorean seance in his own house, which went on against the 
poet’s will to inquire into the chances of Germanicus’ gaining a 
triumph for his victories on the Rhine. 

Both essays are excellent illustrations of Careopino's skill, and 
either might well be set before a mature graduate student as a 
problem in historical criticism. For in both cases the argument is 
spun of thinnest gossamer which delicately masks uncomfortable 
facts. The Como inscription, thus, has the significant letters T F I; 
and despite the author’s swift explanation these must surely mean 
that Pliny was dead at the time. Especially in the study on Ovid 
Carcopino’s impressionistic treatment is disturbing. Any equation 
of the circles of Fabius Maximus and of Germanicus, as suggested 
herein, requires rigorous analysis on the lines we have learned from 
Münzer and Syme; the conversion of Ovid into * une âme angoissée 
par le mystére de la destiné humaine” and a martyr to liberty makes 
far too much of his groaning complaints from Tomi and the appear- 
ance of Pythagoras in the Metamorphoses, Book XV. Several essays 
in N. I. Herescu, ed., Ovidiana (Paris, 1958), may give Carcopino 
support; but the reader of this essay should compare H. Frinkel, 
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Ovid (Berkeley, 1945), pp. 108-11, or L. P. Wilkinson, Ovid Recalled 
(Cambridge, 1955), p. 215. The recent studies on the exile of Ovid, 
too, should not lead one to forget Gaston Boissier’s treatment in 
L’opposition sous les Césars (3rd ed.; Paris, 1892). It remains to 
note that the proofreading of both French and Latin is far from 
impeccable. 


‘ CHESTER G, STARR. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Hygini Fabulae, Recensuit, Prolegomenis Commentario Appendice 
Instruxit H. I. Rose. Editio Altera Immutata. Lugduni Bata- 
vorum apud A. W. Sythoff, 1963. Pp. xxxi + 219. Fl. 22.90. 


Rose's edition of the Fabulae of Hyginus, which has by now won 
the right to be considered the standard scholarly edition of this 
mythological collection, first appeared in 1934 (reviewed by Edward 
Fitch in this JOURNAL, LVI [1935], pp. 4221f.). The publisher 
is to be eongratulated on making generally available again an 
indispensable work which was becoming increasingly difficult to 
obtain. The new edition, in photo-offset, has pages of the same 
generous size as those of the original, The errors have not been 
corrected where they occur, but two pages of Errata (218-19), 
compiled by K. J. Dover, have been added to the end of the book, 
Most of them correct what were apparently printer's errors which 
eseaped the attention of the proof-reader. 


Henry T, ROWELL. 
THe JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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